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Preface 


THIS  Study  was  started  four  years  ago  and  has  been  worked 
on  intensively  since  the  autumn  of  1948.  Shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  decided  that  a  study  of  the 
teaching  of  political  science  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
ought  to  be  made,  and,  accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  assumed  that  this  committee  would  take 
a  national  inventory  on  the  state  of  political  science  as  did  similar 
committees  of  the  Association  in  19 14  and  1930.  Preliminary 
reports  were  made  and  published  in  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review,  but  the  comprehensive  study  actually  got  under 
way  in  1948. 

To  inform  itself  fully  about  the  state  of  political  science  in 
the  United  States,  the  committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  circulated  a  fifteen-page  question- 
naire to  the  286  institutions  of  higher  education  which  that  year 
had  reported  to  the  Office  of  Education  that  they  had  awarded 
degrees  with  majors  in  political  science.  The  questionnaire  in- 
cluded sections  on  general  information,  the  beginning  course, 
instructional  methods,  the  undergraduate  departmental  major, 
the  teaching  of  political  science  and  its  relation  to  high  school 
social  science  education,  integrated  social  science  courses, 
and  graduate  instruction  and  professional  training.  A  total  of 
252  institutions  or  88.1  per  cent  responded— an  unusually  high 
proportion  for  this  type  of  inquiry. 

The  committee  obtained  from  these  questionnaires  much  basic 
information,  an  idea  of  areas  that  should  be  staked  out  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  an  indication  of  the  need  for  still  different 
types  of  information.  Consequently,  a  "letter  of  inquiry"  was 
sent  to  the  112  institutions  that  offered  graduate  degrees  in 
political  science.  These  letters  requested  the  opinions  of  the 
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recipients  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  scope,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  political  science  instruction.  The  responses,  varying 
from  brief  notes  to  lengthy  dissertations,  came  in  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  information  from  this  source  was  extremely  valuable 
to  the  committee.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire  and  letter  of  inquiry 
used  in  this  study  are  on  file  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Washington  office  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

Early  in  1950  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  provided  the  committee  with  a  grant  that  enabled 
its  members  to  supplement  their  knowledge  secured  from  ques- 
tionnaires and  "opinionnaires"  by  actually  visiting  institutions 
throughout  the  nation  to  see  and  learn  firsthand  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  developments  that  had  been  reported.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  personal  investigation,  the  report  which  the  commit- 
tee is  submitting  is  substantially  different  in  tone  and  content 
than  it  would  have  been  if  field  investigations  had  not  been  made. 

This  report  deals  with  the  following  subjects:  citizenship, 
international  relations,  training  for  the  public  service,  the  depart- 
mental major,  integrated  social  science  courses,  the  introductory 
course,  high  school-college  relationships,  graduate  training,  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Although  the  study  was  undertaken 
initially  for  members  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, the  committee  believes  that  the  final  report  will  be  of 
interest  to  a  much  wider  public,  including  other  social  scientists, 
college  administrators,  and  others  concerned  about  civic  atti- 
tudes and  public  policies. 

The  report  is  a  consensus  report;  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  reviewed  the  findings  and  recommendations  and 
approved  them.  This  has  necessitated  special  meetings.  No 
chapter  is  exclusively  the  work  of  an  individual  author,  and  the 
report  is  truly  the  work  of  a  group.  The  entire  manuscript  has 
been  centrally  edited  by  Messrs.  Dimock  and  Hawley,  and  parts 
of  it  have  been  rewritten  in  order  to  make  it  as  unified  in  style 
and  as  cohesive  in  content  as  joint  efforts  are  capable  of  becoming. 

The  present  committee  is  convinced  that  a  continuing  study 
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of  the  teaching  of  pohtical  science  is  desirable  and  necessary 
if  improvements  are  to  take  place.  At  the  outset,  a  decision  was 
made  against  investigating  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  teaching 
of  political  science.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  committee 
will  be  continued,  with  different  personnel,  to  study  other  aspects 
of  the  subject.  For  example,  the  following  items,  among  others, 
should  be  explored:  teaching  loads  and  salary  scales  of  political 
science  professors;  development  of  evaluation  techniques  for 
improving  the  teaching  of  political  science;  preparation  of 
materials  indicating  vocational  opportunities  for  political  science 
majors;  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials  in 
political  science,  especially  in  the  field  of  visual  aids;  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  role  of  political  science  in  integrated  social 
science  courses,  area  study  programs,  and  great  issues  courses; 
and  a  study  of  supply  and  demand  of  specialists  in  political 
science. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  report  is  being  made  to 
the  American  Political  Science  Association,  members  of  which 
may  or  may  not  endorse  it.  Responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report  lies  solely  with  the  committee's  seven  mem- 
bers: Harold  M.  Dorr,  Claude  E.  Hawley,  E.  Allen  Helms, 
Andrew  E.  Nuquist,  Ruth  G.  Weintraub,  Howard  White,  and 
Marshall  E.  Dimock,  chairman.  Messrs.  V.  O.  Key  and  James 
Fesler  participated  in  the  committee's  work  in  its  initial  stages 
but  were  forced  to  resign  prior  to  the  completion  of  this  report. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  for  its  generosity  in  providing  a 
grant  that  greatly  facilitated  its  work  and  made  possible  publica- 
tion of  this  report.  The  many  valuable  services  performed  by 
staff  members  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  are  also 
appreciated. 

Among  the  individuals  to  whom  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  are 
Dr.  Oliver  Carmichael  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  and  Dr.  Pendleton  Herring  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Dr.  Israel  Light 
who  analyzed  and  summarized  questionnaires,  "opinionnaires," 
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and  field  reports;  Messrs.  John  A.  Vieg,  Royden  Dangerfield, 
Robert  Dishman,  Frank  Grace,  and  James  A.  Russell  who  either 
conducted  field  investigations  or  wrote  materials  for  various  sec- 
tions of  the  survey  and  Mrs.  Florence  Stover  for  typing  the 
manuscript  and  assisting  Mr.  Hawley  in  his  duties  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  project. 

All  members  of  the  committee  deeply  appreciate  the  unfailing 
assistance  that  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association.  Their  constructive  help  has 
done  much  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  committee  during  its 
long  assignment. 

Harold  M.  Dorr,  University  of  Michigan 

Claude  E.  Hawley,  United  States  Office  of  Education 

E.  Allen  Helms,  Ohio  State  University 

Andrew  E.  Nuquist,  University  of  Vermont 

Ruth  G.  Weintraub,  Hunter  College 

Howard  White,  Miami  University 

Marshall  E.  Dimock,  Bethel,  Vermont,  Chairman 

December,  ipjo 
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A  Summary  View 


OUR  assignment  is  to  discover  means  of  improving  the 
teaching  of  political  science.  Teaching  involves  both 
techniques  and  objectives.  This  report  deals  with  both. 
Here,  in  brief  compass,  are  the  committee's  principal  findings 
of  fact  and  its  recommendations  for  action. 

Goals  of  Citizenship  Education 

The  need  to  make  citizens  better  informed  and  better  partici- 
pants is  more  widely  felt  today,  when  free  political  and  economic 
institutions  are  on  trial  in  their  struggle  with  antithetical  forces, 
than  ever  before  in  American  history. 

Amongst  political  scientists  in  the  United  States,  training  for 
intelligent  citizenship  is  the  predominant  interest  and  emphasis. 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  a  lack  of  interest;  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  citizenship  means  and  how  best  to  go  about 
producing  it. 

The  making  of  citizens  is  a  complex  task  calling  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  elements  in  society.  Although  political  science 
teachers  bear  a  central  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
such  understanding,  interest,  and  faith,  they  cannot  do  it  all. 
Other  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  make  necessary 
contributions  to  the  citizenship  training  process. 

The  committee  has  been  gratified  to  discover  that  the  pro- 
fession is  not  inclined  to  be  narrow  and  parochial  in  its  approach 
to  citizenship,  but  that  there  is  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  context,  of  which  the  political  is  only  one  segment. 

There  is  far  more  "practical"  instruction  in  citizenship  taking 
place  in  departments  of  political  science  than  even  most  members 
of  the  profession  realize. 

Instruction  in  citizenship  takes  a  variety  of  forms,  and  good 
results  seem  to  be  produced  in  more  than  one  fashion. 
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A  program  may  be  practical  and  effective  and  yet  not  place 
the  whole  emphasis  on  motor  activity  and  running  around  to 
precinct  polling  places  and  city  halls;  in  fact,  great  books  and 
deep  reflection  may  be  invaluable  in  the  production  of  future 
citizens  and  governmental  leaders;  and  probably  the  best  solution 
as  between  these  tivo  extremes  is  a  balance  between  reading  and 
discussion  and  firsthand  observation.  Accordingly ,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  in  all  efforts  to  improve  the  practicality 
and  effectiveness  of  citizenship  education  these  two  factors  be 
brought  into  appropriate  balance  and  that  neither  of  them  be 
overemphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

More  could  be  done  than  is  now  being  done  to  make 
citizenship  a  vivid,  living  reality  for  our  students.  As  individuals 
and  as  departments,  we  could  spark  an  interest  in  faculty 
planning  and  programing  in  citizenship  generally  throughout 
the  university,  thus  marshaling  the  full  energies  of  the  institution. 
Citizenship  should  be  taught  through  analysis  and  through 
helping  students  to  think  critically,  not  through  indoctrination 
or  preaching.  The  principal  factors  which  may  be  relied  upon 
in  improving  our  effectiveness  as  teachers  of  citizenship  are 
motivation,  preparation,  application,  participation,  and  balance. 

Teaching  International  Relations 

A  major  concern  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  today  is  in 
the  field  of  international  relations.  Americans,  particularly,  are 
eager  in  their  quest  to  improve  and  increase  their  knowledge 
about  international  affairs.  Polls  indicate  a  woeful  public 
ignorance  in  crucial  areas  of  this  important  field. 

The  study  of  international  relations  as  a  part  of  the  field  of 
political  science  is  a  comparatively  new  academic  endeavor. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  field  of  major  interest  among  college 
students  since  World  War  II.  During  the  academic  year  ending 
in  June,  1950,  981  bachelor's  degrees,  279  master's  degrees,  and 
25  doctorates  in  international  relations  were  awarded  by  47 
institutions  of  higher  education.  In  addition,  many  of  the  more 
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than  7,000  political  science  degrees  awarded  included  students 
who  emphasized  international  relations  in  their  programs. 

The  scope  of  international  relations  is  broad.  Although  any 
analysis  of  power  relationships  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
emphasizes  political  science  methods,  it  draws  heavily  also  from 
the  fields  of  law,  language,  economics,  geography,  history,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology,  among  others.  The  undergraduate 
program  of  study  in  international  relations  is  most  generally 
treated  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  while  the  primary 
objective  of  most  graduate  programs  is  the  preparation  of 
students  for  a  career,  either  in  the  government  service  or  in 
private  international  business.  Although  professional  oppor- 
tunities in  these  areas  have  increased  in  the  last  several  decades, 
the  committee  noted  that  they  are  still  limited  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  persons  who  seek  them. 

With  the  increase  of  interest  in  international  relations  as  an 
academic  discipline,  experimentation  in  improving  teaching 
techniques  has  developed.  The  use  of  model  United  Nations 
councils  and  assemblies,  growth  of  seminars  for  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  international  relations,  the  development  of 
"problems  courses,"  and  the  use  of  the  "committee  system"  are 
among  the  techniques  described. 

The  committee  concludes  that  political  science  has  been 
enriched  by  the  broadening  of  individual  competence  on  the 
part  of  many  of  its  teachers  of  international  relations.  The 
challenge  of  effecting  an  integration  among  the  several  fields  of 
knowledge  that  contribute  to  the  study  of  international  relations 
has  stimulated  a  mighty  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  improve 
their  classroom  work.  We  have  recommended  that  teachers  of 
political  science  in  other  areas  note  the  accomplishments  in 
integration  that  have  been  made  by  our  colleagues  in  international 
relations. 

The  rising  popularity  of  international  relations  in  the  academic 
world  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  note  instances  in 
which  course  proliferation  has  undoubtedly  been  excessive. 
Likewise,  the  tendency  to  create  separate  schools  or  departments 
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of  international  relations  and  to  duplicate  or  ignore  the  offerings 
of  the  parent  department  of  political  science  has  properly  caused 
a  number  of  administrators  grave  concern. 

On  close  inspection  the  cornmittee  recormnends  that  in  most 
instances  it  is  preferable  that  the  responsibility  for  developing 
the  international  relations  curriculum  be  vested  either  in  the 
department  of  political  science  or  in  a  coordinating  committee 
composed  of  persons  from  several  departments,  primarily  in  the 
social  sciences.  We  are  particularly  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  international  relations  remaining  an  integral  part  of 
the  field  of  political  science  because  its  course  subjects— inter- 
national power  relationships,  sovereignty,  nationalism,  organi- 
zation, and  law— are  the  very  subjects  which  constitute  the 
fabric  of  poHtical  science. 

Education  for  the  Public  Service 

As  public  concern  for  the  governmental  art  has  increased, 
political  scientists  have  responded  proportionately  to  the  need 
and  have  improved  their  plans  and  their  methods  of  producing 
leaders  for  the  public  service.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
more  and  more  college  students  have  gone  into  the  government 
service. 

As  objectives  of  graduate  instruction,  political  scientists  rate 
training  for  the  domestic  public  service  and  for  the  foreign 
service  next  only  to  training  for  teaching. 

The  testimony  of  experience  shows  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  should  not  train  technicians  alone  but  must  also 
produce  men  of  vision. 

The  committee  concludes  that  if  an  absolute  choice  were 
necessary  between  broad  and  narrow  training,  the  issue  should 
clearly  be  resolved  in  favor  of  broadened  education.  But  this 
is  so  patent  an  oversimplification  of  the  issue  that  it  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  real  issue.  Instead,  in  a  country  as  large  and  as  varied 
as  the  United  States,  where  so  many  types  of  skill  are  required 
for  government  service,  there  is  room  for  educational  programs 
of  diverse  types. 
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As  a  general  proposition,  and  irrespective  of  whether  the 
emphasis  is  vocational  or  liberal,  a  broad  program  of  education 
is  indicated  for  most  college  students  who  intend  to  enter  the 
public  service. 

It  should  be  made  a  point  of  Association  business  to  see  that 
every  professionally  trained  person  headed  for  government 
service  is  exposed  to  some  political  science  in  the  course  of  his 
education.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  Association 
foster  a  study  of  course  offerings  throughout  the  country  in 
order  to  determine  the  general  requirements  for  courses  which 
will  give  an  understanding  of  the  public  service  in  its  broad 
aspects. 

The  committee  recormnends  that  in  those  cases  where  separate 
bureaus  of  public  administration  have  been  brought  into 
existence,  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  ejects  of  their  pro- 
grams on  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  departments  of  political 
science.  There  may  be  a  tendency  for  these  bureaus  to  splinter 
and  to  make  ineffectual  the  work  of  political  science  departments 
and  consequently  to  make  the  institution  as  a  whole  less 
effective  in  its  work  of  training  for  the  public  service. 

There  has  been  too  great  a  concentration  of  professional 
interest  on  the  top  positions,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  those 
of  lesser  importance.  We  have  stressed  staff  positions  in 
contrast  to  line  or  action  programs.  We  need  to  make  sure  that 
our  so-called  "practical"  programs  of  education  give  our  students 
the  ability  to  decide  policy  issues  intelligently,  which  means  that 
they  must  know  more  than  most  of  them  do  about  content 
areas  and  not  merely  procedural  techniques.  We  need  to  convey 
the  impression  that  skill  in  government  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  knowing  one's  way  around,  but  that,  even  more  important, 
it  is  skill  in  human  relations.  Accordingly,  if  our  future  leaders 
are  to  have  these  qualifications,  education  for  public  service  must 
become  more  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  within  the  universities 
than  it  is  in  most  cases  today. 

Training  for  the  public  service  has  been  immeasurably 
strengthened  during  the  past  twenty  years,  due  largely  to  the 
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efforts  of  members  of  our  Association.  A  large  percentage  of 
those  who  teach  courses  in  government,  particularly  in  public 
administration,  have  seen  actual  service  in  government  which  has 
given  them  a  practical  experience  and  a  feeling  of  self-confidence 
about  their  teaching  which  were  formerly  lacking.  Parochialism 
has  been  weakened,  and  the  need  for  closer  cooperation  with 
other  social  science  fields  has  been  made  manifest. 

Special  examinations  for  college  graduates  are  now  deeply 
embedded  in  the  recruitment  philosophies  of  the  larger 
governmental  jurisdictions.  Ambitious  and  highly  successful 
internship  programs  have  been  developed. 

The  Field  of  Concentration 

Political  science  is  taught  in  practically  every  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  nation.  The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  teaching  the  subject  is  around  5,000.  During  any  current 
academic  year  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  enroll 
in  one  or  more  college  or  university  courses  in  government. 
More  than  7,000  students  have  received  degrees  in  political 
science  in  each  of  the  academic  years  1948-49  and  1949-50. 

Some  of  the  largest  departments  offer  more  than  fifty  courses. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  proliferation.  The  heaviest  con- 
centration of  "repeat"  courses  is  found  in  foreign  governments, 
international  relations,  and  public  administration.  Since  the  war, 
political  science  has  increased  in  popularity,  primarily  in  the 
fields  of  international  relations  and  public  administration. 

The  course  required  by  far  the  most  frequently  is  American 
government.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  almost  all  other  courses  in 
a  majority  of  departments.  Other  courses  frequently  offered  are 
foreign  governments,  political  philosophy  and  systematic  theory, 
and  international  law  and  relations. 

Three  quarters  of  all  political  science  departments  require 
students  to  take  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  courses  in  other  social 
sciences,  with  history  and  economics  leading.  Sociology  and 
psychology  are  third  and  fourth,  respectively.  Most  departments 
encourage  the  student  to  take  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
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within  political  science.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
political  scientists  are  interested  in  broadening  the  background 
of  their  majors. 

The  three  principal  reasons  given  by  students  for  majoring  in 
political  science  are  to  obtain  backgrounds  for  law,  for  govern- 
ment employment,  or  for  graduate  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  of  political  science  suggest  that  education  for  citizenship 
is  their  primary  objective. 

Political  scientists,  including  many  graduate  students,  feel 
that  the  most  important  part  of  political  science  is  theory- 
systematic  or  conceptual  political  science.  But  in  practice,  this 
field  does  not  receive  major  emphasis.  The  com?mttee  therefore 
recommends  that  in  the  revision  of  departmental  progra?m, 
looking  toward  improved  teaching  effectiveness,  increased 
attention  he  given  to  conceptual  and  systematic  political  science 
as  the  factor  around  which  all  other  elements  should  adhere. 

The  listing  of  eight  subdivisions  of  political  science  in  the 
World  War  II  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Specialized 
Personnel  is  apparently  still  acceptable  to  the  profession.  These 
subdivisions  are  American  government  and  comparative  govern- 
ment, political  theory  and  philosophy,  political  parties,  public 
opinion  and  pressure  groups,  legislatures  and  legislation,  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  law,  public  administration,  govern- 
ment and  business,  and  international  law  and  relations. 

The  committee  recommends  that  increasing  attention  be 
given  to  courses  in  public  policy. 

A  major  goal  should  be  to  seek  real  integration  of  subject 
matter.  This  would  check  a  tendency  toward  separatism  found 
in  certain  areas,  such  as  international  relations  and  public 
administration. 

Political  scientists  place  increasing  reliance  on  borderline 
disciplines,  of  which  they  make  considerable  use.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  between  the  need  to  emphasize  a  conceptual  core 
and  the  need  to  draw  in  concepts  and  data  from  other  fields 
when  they  prove  rewarding.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  room 
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for  effective  collaboration  between  political  scientists  and  other 
social  scientists  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  committee's  most  generalized  conclusion  is  stated  as 
follows:  We  are  convinced  that  political  science  possesses  a 
logical  and  practical  reason  for  being  considered  a  separate 
entity  but  lue  ?mist  guard  against  excessive  proliferation  of 
courses  and  a  tendency  toward  disintegration.  If  we  can  maintain 
a  varied  development  of  the  field  and  keep  in  balance  the 
vocational  and  citizenship  emphases,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  political  science  will  continue  to  grow  in  effective- 
ness and  in  pubHc  appreciation. 

Integration  and  Cooperation  in  the  Social  Sciences 

The  establishment  of  integrated  social  science  courses,  great 
issues  courses,  and  area  studies  research  programs  and  course 
offerings  is  a  minor  indication  of  a  reversal  of  a  major  trend 
in  social  science.  These  new  programs  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  materials  of  the  various  social  sciences  shall 
be  utilized  as  needed  to  understand  and  solve  current  problems. 
Such  courses,  although  not  as  yet  large  in  number,  are  increasing. 
This  is  part  of  a  larger  movement  toward  general  education. 

After  considering  consecutively  the  objectives  of  the  three 
types  of  programs  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each,  the 
committee  concludes  that  political  scientists  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  all  three  programs,  but  that  the  profession  is  possibly 
not  taking  as  active  a  part  in  them  as  it  should.  The  integrated 
social  science  course  is  now  an  integral  part  of  most  general 
education  programs  and  probably  is  here  to  stay.  The  area 
studies  program  is  undergoing  careful  re-examination  after  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has  worn  off,  and  political  scientists 
are  apparently  not  so  active  in  this  area  as  they  once  were.  Great 
issues  courses  and  great  books  courses  (particularly  the  former) 
are  still  growing  in  number  and  in  appeal,  and  to  such  courses 
political  scientists  should  be  able  to  make  especially  valuable 
contributions. 

The  committee  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
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action:  that  the  American  Political  Science  Association  keep  its 
me77ibers  informed,  primarily  through  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
of  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  integrated  courses, 
area  studies,  and  great  issues  classes  that  are  pertinent  to  teachers 
of  government;  that  the  Association  consider  collaboration  ivith 
other  national  social  science  organizations  for  possible  joint 
attacks  on  the  problems  of  improving  teaching  in  these  general 
courses;  that  graduate  instruction  in  political  science  be  broad- 
ened to  include  the  training  of  teachers  of  general  social  science 
courses  as  well  as  those  in  government;  and  that  political  science 
teachers  be  encouraged  to  join  forces  uoith  other  specialists  to 
establish  joint  courses. 

The  Beginning  Course 

American  government,  as  the  beginning  course,  still  leads 
other  rivals— such  as  introduction  to  political  science,  com- 
parative government,  or  citizenship— by  a  wide  margin.  In  this 
respect  the  situation  has  not  changed  appreciably  since  the  1930 
survey.  The  content  and  emphasis  of  courses  in  American 
government  have  changed,  however,  and  restlessness  and 
discontent  continue  to  be  manifest  amongst  teachers. 

Today,  there  is  a  much  greater  concern  about  course  objectives 
than  there  was  in  1930.  However,  training  citizens  to  analyze 
general  problems  of  government  still  receives  the  major  em- 
phasis, and  in  general  the  beginning  course  is  considered  ter- 
minal, meaning  that  it  is  designed  to  realize  goals  independent 
of  further  work  in  the  field.  Is  the  ultimate  objective  to  impart 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  democracy?  Is  enough  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  "practical  workings  of  the  American 
political  system?"  The  committee  discovered  that  there  are 
apparently  a  number  of  objectives  in  teaching  the  beginning 
course,  and  not  merely  a  single  one  which  is  all  inclusive.  This 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  set  course  objectives  and  evaluate 
results,  but  it  is  apparently  inherent  in  the  situation  that  multiple 
goals  should  be  found. 

The   objective   of   the   American   government   course   that 
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stands  out  more  than  any  other,  however,  is  "to  give  the  whole 
student  group  those  civic  skills  and  humane  ideals  requisite  for 
responsible  participation  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  a 
democracy."  Participation  seems  to  be  increasingly  emphasized. 
The  analytical  and  conceptual  elements  are  on  the  increase,  as 
is  the  amount  of  reliance  placed  on  a  broad  social  science 
approach.  What  is  behind  the  facts— the  process  and  the 
motivation— comes  in  for  increasing  amounts  of  attention.  The 
committee  supplemented  its  own  studies  with  statements  secured 
from  textbook  writers  and  leading  teachers  in  the  field. 

The  committee  concludes  that  four  objectives  deserve  prom- 
inent mention:  training  for  citizenship;  development  of  the 
student's  capacity  to  think  in  terms  of  political  concepts,  to 
recognize  values,  to  exercise  critical  judgment,  and  to  make 
political  decisions;  familiarity  with  political  institutions,  Amer- 
ican and  comparative;  and  cultivation  of  the  basic  approach  of 
liberal  or  general  education,  the  cultural  tradition. 

If  citizenship  is  the  primary  objective,  then  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  instrumenting  the  objective.  Objectives, 
content,  and  approach  are  the  trouble  spots  and  principal  areas 
of  discussion  encountered  by  political  scientists  in  rethinking 
the  beginning  course. 

New  and  rewarding  methods  of  instruction  are  being 
developed.  The  committee  describes  several  such  experiments. 

Retention  of  prestige  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences  requires  a  concentration  of  professional  attention  upon 
the  problems  of  the  beginning  course,  greater  appreciation  for 
and  alertness  to  current  educational  philosophies,  and  more 
attention  to  the  strictly  pedagogical  aspects  of  their  problems. 

The  comittee  recommends  that  departmental  responsibility 
■for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  beginning  course  program 
be  further  strengthened  and  that  departments  direct  their 
attention  especially  to  suitable  methods  of  evaluating  the 
results  of  such  instruction. 

In  the  classroom,  teachers  of  government  extol  the  virtues  of 
popular  participation,  of  probing  the  mass  mind,  of  sounding 
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public  opinion,  and  of  the  scientific  method.  Yet  when  con- 
fronted with  an  opportunity  to  apply  these  principles  in  cur- 
riculum building,  they  revert  to  the  traditional  and  probably 
the  pedestrian.  The  committee  concludes  that  better  evaluation 
techniques  and  closer  cooperation  with  general  university 
objectives  in  the  direction  of  general  education  would  go  far 
toward  bringing  these  techniques  into  greater  use. 

Better  Teamwork  between  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

The  relationship  of  college  political  science  teaching  to 
high  school  social  studies  teaching  is  one  of  the  weakest  parts 
of  political  science's  record  to  date.  Relationship  may  be  as 
important  as  process.  There  has  been  too  little  improvement 
since  the  Haines  Committee  Report  of  19 14. 

Less  than  one  fourth  of  the  departments  of  political  science 
replying  to  the  committee's  questionnaire  have  someone  who 
is  expressly  responsible  for  being  familiar  with  the  content 
of  social  studies  instruction  given  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state  in  which  their  institution  is  located.  The  committee 
cites  some  examples,  however,  of  ways  in  which  effective  col- 
laboration can  be  brought  about. 

Six  out  of  every  ten  departments  of  political  science  state  that 
they  regularly  encourage  some  of  their  more  able  students  to 
enter  secondary  education  as  social  studies  teachers,  and  40 
per  cent  have  established  some  sort  of  cooperative  arangement 
with  the  school  of  education  in  their  institutions.  Today  there 
is  more  appreciation  and  mutual  understanding  than  formerly 
in  the  relations  of  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  specialists. 

The  committee  urges  political  scientists  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  need  for  political  scientists  to  write  textbooks 
and  articles  in  the  field  of  secondary  education. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  extend  an  invitation  to  other  national  social 
science  professional  organizations  to  set  up  a  joint  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  leading  organizations  of 
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teachers  of  social  studies  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  greater  relative 
emphasis  on  vital  social,  political,  and  economic  subjects. 

A  study  made  for  the  committee  on  the  West  Coast  reveals 
that  high  schools  are  doing  many  things  in  the  field  of  social 
studies  that  might  be  emulated  with  profit  by  teachers  at  the 
college  level. 

The  improved  preparation  of  social  studies  teachers  should 
be  a  major  concern  of  the  political  science  profession.  University 
departments  would  do  ivell  to  consider  differ entiatiiig  in  their 
graduation  requirements  for  students  intending  to  teach  at  the 
collegiate  level  and  those  expecting  to  be  high  school  teachers. 
The  latter,  particularly,  need  the  more  basic  courses  in  all  of 
the  social  sciences  rather  than  all  the  courses  given  in  a  single 
department. 

The  committee  recommends  that  every  department  of  political 
science  should  have  at  least  one  member  who  is  familiar  with  the 
content  of  social  studies  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
will  work  to  articulate  the  instruction  at  the  two  levels,  taking 
part  regularly  in  institutes  or  workshops  designed  to  aid  teachers 
of  the  social  studies  in  secondary  schools. 

Political  scientists  can  render  other  services  in  aid  of  civic  edu- 
cation, lightening  to  some  extent  the  burden  on  the  public  schools. 

Joint  memberships  in  national  and  regional  organizations 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  good  government  would  be  one  way 
of  drawing  the  two  groups  more  closely  together.  Joint  annual 
meetings  with  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
should  be  continued.  Individual  and  departmental  initiative  at 
local  and  state  levels  is  particularly  desirable,  especially  in  such 
matters  as  curriculum  planning  and  teacher  training. 

Graduate  Instruction:  A  Threshold  to  Teaching 

If  the  political  science  profession  is  to  improve  its  over-all 
effectiveness,  the  graduate  school  is  obviously  the  starting 
point.  It  is  from  that  source  that  future  personnel  come  and  that 
changes  in  objectives  are  most  likely  to  influence  future  genera- 
tions of  teachers. 
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During  the  past  thirteen  years,  a  total  of  953  Ph.D's  were 
awarded  in  poHtical  science,  60  per  cent  of  these  being  granted 
by  the  10  largest  institutions.  This  in  itself  makes  it  necessary 
to  consider  questions  of  supply  and  demand  and  quality  of 
preparation.  Graduate  faculties  have  been  overburdened  since 
World  War  II.  Nearly  i  ,000  graduate  degrees  in  political  science 
are  being  awarded  annually.  Some  departments  number  their 
graduate  students  in  the  hundreds. 

There  is  apparently  some  interest  in  the  Association's  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  setting  standards  and  developing  some  kind 
of  an  accrediting  device. 

The  committee  favors  a  broad  rather  than  a  narrow 
institutional  base  for  graduate  instruction.  It  recomniends  that 
the  advantages  of  regional  and  interregional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments be  explored.  It  also  looks  ivith  favor  upon  inter- 
departmental preparation  in  the  individual  institution.  Within 
the  political  science  department,  greater  flexibility  in  and  more 
personal  attention  to  the  candidate's  progra?n  ivould  produce 
better  residts.  Formal  requirements  have  been  overemphasized. 
A  reduction  in  the  number  of  courses  and  in  teaching  loads  at 
the  graduate  level  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  trend  toward  the  degradation  of  the  master's  degree 
should  be  reversed.  This  degree  should  never  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Most  Ph.D.'s  go  into  teaching.  The  graduate  schools  are 
deficient  in  the  attention  they  give  to  preparation  for  teaching. 
The  committee  considers  the  possibility  of  awarding  separate 
degrees  for  teachers  and  researchers  and  discards  the  proposed 
solution.  It  does  cite  some  concrete  instances,  however,  which 
reveal  how  prospective  teachers  can  be  trained  more  effectively 
during  their  graduate  instruction.  The  profession  should  work 
toward  the  development  of  students  who  will  become  both  good 
scholars  and  good  teachers. 

The  conrmittee  recommends  that  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  make  a  study  of  the  salaries  and  professional 
emoluments  and  working  conditions  of  political  scientists  and 
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that,  in  connection  with  this  study,  specific  attention  be  given 
to  the  compensation  and  reward  of  gifted  teachers.  It  favors 
setting  up  norms  whereby  the  total  effectiveness  of  teachers 
may  be  judged.  It  also  recommends  that  the  Association  annually 
award  prizes  for  good  teaching  similar  in  character  to  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Wendell  Wilkie 
awards  which  are  annually  provided  for  outstanding  publications. 

The  caliber  of  recruits  is  apparently  about  as  high  as  in  other 
divisions  of  the  college  curriculum.  However,  the  Association 
should  proceed  at  once  to  formulate  a  program,  complete  with 
suitable  and  effective  material,  which  can  be  used  to  point  out 
to  high  school  and  college  students  alike  the  advantages  of 
social  science  in  general  and  of  poHtical  science  in  particular. 
In  this  program  collaboration  with  other  social  science  pro- 
fessions may  be  desirable.  Recruiting  systems  need  to  be  im- 
proved. 

The  committee  makes  concrete  suggestions  for  more  adequate 
supervision  of  graduate  students  and  gives  illustrations  of  specific 
institutions  where  this  supervision  has  already  been  provided. 
It  recommends  that  all  entering  graduate  students  be  required  to 
take  a  course  on  scope  and  methods  in  political  science.  Further 
integration  of  content  in  graduate  instruction  is  sorely  needed, 
with  systematic  theory  furnishing  the  nucleus. 

Dissertations  should  be  written  while  their  authors  are  in 
residence.  Group  research  is  looked  upon  with  favor.  Funds  for 
assisting  research  during  graduate  preparation  are  badly  needed. 

In  the  case  of  the  master's  degree,  the  thesis  requirement  should 
either  be  made  to  mean  more,  or  substitutes  should  be  made 
more  significant. 

The  language  requirement  for  higher  degrees  is  outmoded 
in  many  instances  and  is  frequently  ineffectual.  Three  alternative 
courses  of  procedure  are  suggested  for  the  Association's 
consideration. 

The  committee  concludes  with  a  warning  that  if  the  trends 
of  recent  years  continue,  the  profession  must  take  steps  im- 
mediately to  do  a  more  selective  and  rigorous  process  of  training 
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of  those  best  fitted.  The  establishment  of  separate  faculties  for 
graduate  instruction  is  one  method  which  seems  to  be  indicated. 

Modernizing  Teaching  Methods 

Methods  of  instruction  can  be  greatly  improved.  In  recent 
years  some  advances  may  be  noted,  but  in  general  standard 
educational  practices  of  fifty  years  ago  still  prevail. 

Experiments  with  method  have  been  motivated  by  three  main 
objectives:  to  prepare  students  for  active  participation  in  civic 
life,  to  utilize  the  new  mass  mediums  so  as  to  recreate  in  the  class- 
room the  atmosphere  of  the  living  situation,  and  to  give  the 
superior  student  the  advantages  of  more  stimulating  opportunities 
for  development. 

Among  the  innovations  in  teaching  method  are  the  "practical" 
guest  speaker,  field  work  and  internships,  requirement  of  senior 
essays  and  comprehensive  examinations,  problem  or  project 
exercises,  the  use  of  case  materials  in  political  science,  the  pro- 
viding of  government  document  rooms,  and  reliance  on  audio- 
visual materials.  These  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  the 
committee. 

Audio-visual  materials  are  explained  in  detail,  including 
practical  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  supply  and  methods  of 
exhibition. 

Something  over  one  fourth  of  the  poHtical  science  departments 
responding  to  the  committee's  questionnaire  are  making  some 
of  their  own  teaching  aids;  39  reported  that  they  had  constructed 
their  own  charts;  10  had  made  recordings  they  were  using. 

The  cormnittee  makes  a  number  of  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
ivhat  political  science  departments  may  do  to  vitalize  and  mod- 
ernize their  teaching  methods.  They  should  try  to  convince 
college  budget  officers  that  they  are  entitled  to  equipment  and 
laboratory  assistance  for  audio-visual  demonstration— needs  that 
are  taken  for  granted  by  science  departments. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association,  ivith  foundation 
assistance,  might  assume  the  responsibility  for  sponsoring  the 
production  of  fil?ns  and  recordings  which  ivould  capture  for  the 
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classroom  political  events  of  real  significance,  such  as  ivell-edited 
films  dealing  ivitb  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions 
and  the  ipj2  campaign. 

The  American  Political  Science  Review  should  reserve  space 
for  the  review  of  new^  audio-visual  materials  and  improved 
teaching  techniques. 

Individual  departments  of  political  science  might  welcome 
periodic  surveys  of  their  scope  and  methods,  these  surveys  to 
be  made  by  panels  recommended  by  the  Association.  Numerous 
techniques  for  evaluation  are  available,  are  being  used  in  other 
areas  of  learning,  and  should  be  more  widely  understood  and 
employed  by  political  science  departments. 
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Chapter  I.  Perspective  at 
Mid-Century 


PERIODIC  audits  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Continuous  evalua- 
tion is  a  must.  It  is  necessary  for  members  of  a  profession 
that  deals  with  matters  as  important  as  the  United  Nations, 
the  mounting  cost  of  government,  and  the  ability  of  large  cities 
to  govern  themselves,  to  take  stock  periodically  of  their  total 
effectiveness  and  how  it  might  be  improved.  This  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  has  not  attempted  to  do  comprehen- 
sively since  1930.  On  grounds  of  general  principle,  therefore,  it 
is  time  that  an  inquiry  such  as  the  present  one  should  be  under- 
taken. But  in  addition  to  the  chronological  reason,  there  are 
special  factors  that  make  the  need  especially  acute  right  now. 

Many  of  the  major  social  problems  that  the  public  clamors  to 
have  solved  involve  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  that  political 
scientists  charactertistically  deal  with,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
—questions  such  as  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
stabilization  policies  of  government  in  time  of  threatened  depres- 
sion or  runaway  inflation,  and  what  can  be  done  to  clear  the 
blighted  areas  of  large  city  slums.  On  the  part  of  the  public 
generally,  one  detects  a  vague  and  inarticulate  feeling  that  the 
social  sciences  ought  to  do  more  than  has  been  done  to  speed 
solutions  that  will  master  some  of  these  problems,  just  as  the 
physical  scientists  and  engineers  were  able  to  accelerate  the  work 
that  made  possible  the  splitting  of  the  atom. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  profession  itself,  problems  have 
arisen  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— problems  such  as  heavy 
enrollments,  large  teaching  loads,  and  inadequate  library  facili- 
ties that  allow  too  little  time  for  refreshing  the  store  of  energy, 
inspiration,  and  experience  that  make  effective  teaching  and 
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research  possible.  Swollen  enrollments  have,  of  course,  been  a 
universal  problem  in  American  colleges  and  universities  since 
the  war,  but  this  has  perhaps  been  more  true  in  political  science 
than  in  other  fields. 

The  American  Pohtical  Science  Association,  founded  in  1906 
(although  political  science  in  this  country  is  much  older  than 
that),  finds  itself  today  with  4,000  members,  a  large  percentage 
of  whom  are  teaching.  Or,  if  one  wants  to  be  statistical  and  get  a 
revealing  measure  of  magnitudes,  one  finds  that  during  the 
academic  year  ending  June,  1950,  a  total  of  6,346  bachelor's 
degrees  were  awarded  in  the  field  of  political  science  by  321 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  in  addition,  there  were  710 
master's  and  127  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  awarded  in 
pohtical  science.^  Of  course,  this  pressure  on  classroom  space 
may  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  there  may  be  a  recession  of 
student  enrollments.  But  in  any  case,  the  fluctuations  and  un- 
certainties of  the  postwar  years,  the  fact  that  of  necessity  most 
faculty  members  have  had  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  teaching 
and  have  consequently  had  virtually  no  time  left  over  for  any- 
thing else,  these  reasons  alone  make  a  re-evaluation  of  goals  and 
techniques  seem  desirable  at  this  time. 

The  rethinking  of  the  social  sciences  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Take,  for  example,  the  publication  of  Stuart  Chase's  book,  The 
Proper  Study  of  Mankind,  which  appeared  in  1948  and  which 
represented  an  ambitious  effort  to  explain  the  social  sciences  to 
the  public  and  to  social  scientists  themselves.  This  book  gives 
political  scientists,  like  all  other  social  scientists,  something  to 
ponder,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  all  of 
Chase's  detailed  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

Chase  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  social 
sciences  are  doing  a  better  job  than  the  public  realizes.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  there  are  five  disciplines  that  deserve  to  be  called 

1  Figures  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  There  were  also  981  bachelor's, 
279  master's,  and  25  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  awarded  in  international 
relations  and  273  bachelor's,  190  master's,  and  14  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees 
in  public  administration. 
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social  science— cultural  anthropology,  social  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  and  political  science.  He  is  inclined  to  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  science  and  scientific  method,  is  concerned 
with  research  and  publication  primarily,  and  not  with  how  well 
or  how  poorly  subjects  are  being  taught.  This  makes  some  of  his 
strictures  less  relevant  to  the  present  study  than  they  might 
otherwise  be,  but  most  of  what  he  says  has  pertinence.  He  be- 
lieves, for  example,  that  it  is  possible  for  social  scientists  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  method  which  will  be  both  objective  and 
reliable,  and  that  predictabilty  can  be  greatly  strengthened.  For 
him,  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  social  sciences  to 
date  is  the  culture  concept— the  view  that  emphasizes  the  whole 
man  and  the  interrelations  of  all  social  institutions  to  man  and 
his  environment.  Chase  finds  that  the  cultural  view  has  been 
used  more  extensively  by  anthropologists  and  social  psychologists 
than  by  economists  and  political  scientists,  whose  work  and 
effectiveness,  he  says,  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Both  eco- 
nomics and  political  science  suffer  from  "theory  trouble,"  by 
which  Chase  means  that  hypotheses  tend  to  be  called  principles 
without  adequate  testing  and  verification  and  without  ample 
empirical  investigation  before  the  hypotheses  are  formulated.^ 

Among  the  "great  unanswered  questions"  to  which  Chase 
refers,  half,  at  least,  are  directly  related  to  the  pohtical  science 
concentration,  these  being  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  the 
effects  of  bureaucracy,  the  reconciliation  of  freedom  and  secur- 
ity, the  popular  control  of  concentrated  power,  and  the  tech- 
niques of  communication.^ 

When  it  is  realized  that  Chase's  evaluation  was  based  largely 
on  information  obtained  from  leaders  in  the  social  science  fields 
themselves  and  that  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  with 

2  "Political  science,  like  economics,  has  a  good  deal  of  theory  trouble.  Its 
experts  have  worked  out  some  excellent  operating  techniques  in  recent 
years  .  .  .  ;  the  next  step  is  to  team  up  with  the  other  disciplines— sociology, 
anthropology,  and  psychology— to  get  a  broader  base  for  political  theory  and 
generalization."  Stuart  Chase,  The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1948),  p.  216. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  55-56. 
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foundation  support,  asked  for  his  appraisal  in  the  first  place,  his 
findings  and  recommendations  assume  a  character  which  entitles 
them  to  serious  attention.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate 
time,  therefore,  to  consider  any  redefinition  of  goals  or  sharpen- 
ing of  techniques  that  are  suggested  by  the  Chase  study. 

What  are  the  problems  with  which  we  shall  want  to  deal? 
In  the  balance  of  this  chapter  we  shall  first  turn  to  former  surveys 
conducted  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association  to  de- 
termine what  the  problems  and  prospects  have  been  thought  to 
be  in  the  past;  following  this,  we  shall  formulate  the  questions 
and  the  outline  to  be  considered  in  the  present  report.  Our  inter- 
est stems  from  a  desire  to  improve  the  teaching  of  political 
science,  but  the  committee  rapidly  learned  that  this  requires  a 
broad  look  and  not  the  narrow  one  that  the  term  "teaching"  might 
imply.  How  can  one  deal  with  improvements  in  teaching  without 
dealing  with  goals?  And  once  that  decision  has  been  made,  the 
inquiry  is  bound  of  necessity  to  become  a  broad  one.  We  turn 
first  to  a  chronological  treatment  because  we  have  learned  that 
the  problems  underscored  in  the  past  are  interesting  and  exciting 
today,  that  it  gives  us  the  feeling  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  rela- 
tion to  the  past,  and  it  makes  poHtical  scientists  realize  that  many 
of  the  problems  which  were  emphasized  in  19 14,  1923,  and  1930 
are  still  not  solved  today. 

Political  Science  Surveys  of  the  Past 

As  one  surveys  the  evaluations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  over  a  period  of  years, 
commencing  in  19 14,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
trend  of  professional  opinion  has  tended  steadily  toward  the 
cultural,  integrated  approach  championed  by  Stuart  Chase  and 
his  informants  .There  have  been  three  of  these  major  stocktakings. 
The  first,  made  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Charles  Grove  Haines,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  was  completed  in  19 14;  *  the 

^  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  The 
Teaching  of  Government  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916).  Pre- 
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second,  headed  by  Charles  E.  Merriam,  appeared  in  1923;  ^  and 
the  third,  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  PoHcy  and  directed  by 
Thomas  H.  Reed,  reported  in  1930.^  This  means  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  major  evaluation  of  political  science  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  American  Pohtical  Science  Association  every  twelve  years 
since  19 14.  In  all  of  these  surveys  either  a  dominant  or  a  major 
emphasis  was  on  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  Interest  in  the  scope 
and  method  of  political  science  has  intensified  in  recent  years  with 
the  result  that,  since  the  war  years  of  1 941- 1945,  the  Committee 
on  the  Improvement  of  Political  Science  Teaching  has  been  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Association,  and  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  its  work. 

It  seems  unwise,  if  not  impossible,  however,  to  attempt  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  the  Association's  interest  in  teaching  and  in 
other  related  subjects,  such  as  research.  As  soon  as  one  asks 
"How  can  teaching  be  improved?"  the  question  immediately 
arises,  "What  should  be  taught?"  This  brings  up  ancillary  ques- 
tions which  demand  attention:  What  are  the  objectives  of  political 
science  teaching?  How  is  political  science  related  to  other  social 
science  disciplines?  What  is  the  common  core,  and  what  are  the 
limits?  What  areas  should  be  stressed?  How  is  teaching  at  the 
college  level  to  be  articulated  with  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level?  What  should  be  the  relative  emphasis  on  vocational  prepara- 
tion and  cultural  training?  What  should  be  the  content  of  the 
beginning  course?  How  can  the  results  of  research  best  be  fun- 

liminary  reports  are  these:  Charles  G.  Haines,  "Is  Sufficient  Time  Devoted  to 
the  Study  of  Government  in  Our  Colleges?"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  (Baltimore:  Waverly  Press,  1910)  pp.  202-209; 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  Instruction  in  Colleges  and  Universities," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  IX  (May,  1915),  353-374;  and  "Report  on 
Instruction  in  Political  Science  in  Colleges  and  Universities,"  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association,  191 3.  (Supplement  to  the  American 
Political  Science  Review,  VIII  [February,  1914],  249-270.)  This  last  date  has  been 
taken  as  the  official  completion  date. 

5  Charles  E.  Merriam  (chairman),  "Progress  Rejwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Polit- 
ical Research,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XVII  (May,  1923),  274-312. 

6 Thomas  H.  Reed  (chairman).  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  (Menasha,  Wis.:  George  Banta  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1930) .  Supplement  to  the  American  Political  Science  Review, 
XXIV  (February,  1930),  passim. 
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neled  into  dynamic  teaching?  And  how  can  the  methods  of  the 
laboratory  and  of  modern  technology  be  utilized  to  improve 
teaching  methods?  These  questions,  demarking  the  various  Unes 
of  inquiry  which  members  of  the  present  team  of  the  Association's 
committee  have  undertaken,  will  therefore  constitute  a  prelimi- 
nary outline  for  this  report  on  the  teaching  of  political  science. 

The  ipi^  Report 

The  Haines  report  of  19 14  emphasized  the  need  to  effect  a 
closer  working  relationship  between  social  science  teaching  at 
college  and  high  school  levels,  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  making  the  subject  a  separate  discipline  and  releasing  it  from 
dependence  on  history  departments,  and  outlined  the  direction 
"which  curriculum  planning  in  political  science  seemed  to  be 
taking.'^  A  large  part  of  the  report  dealt  with  the  assistance  which 
the  American  Political  Science  Association  could  give  to  cur- 
riculum planners  in  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  early  emphasis  was  thereafter  not  followed  up  in  so  energetic 
a  fashion  as  it  might  have  been.^  The  report  also  shows  the  extent 
to  which  political  science  has  broadened  since  outgrowing  its 
public  law  beginnings  inherited  from  Europe  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association  in  1906.  Still,  the  committee's  ques- 
tionnaire asked  about  only  four  distinct  fields— American  govern- 
ment, comparative  government,  political  theory,  and  elements  of 
law— as  well  as  "additional  courses."  ^ 

■^  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  op.  cit. 
The  four  main  divisions  of  the  report  were:  "Recent  Progress  in  the  Teaching 
of  Government,"  "Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Civics  in  Secondary  Schools," 
^'Courses  of  Study,"  and  "Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Political  Science  in  Col- 
leges and  Universities." 

8  Parts  II  and  III  in  The  Teaching  of  Government  were  devoted  entirely 
to  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy,  in 
1930,  referred  to  above,  this  statement  appears,  "It  must  be  regretfully  admitted 
that  political  scientists  have  here  [in  secondary  education]  been  flagrantly 
neglecting  their  opportunities."  Supplement  to  the  American  Political  Science 
Review,  XXIV  (February,  1930),  p.  11. 

^  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  op.  cit., 
p.  135.  For  a  broad  historical  survey,  see  Anna  Haddow,  Political  Science  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  1636-1  poo  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.,  1939). 
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In  many  respects,  however,  the  committee's  report  was  both 
modern  and  prophetic.  One  recommendation,  for  example,  is 
"that  there  be  a  preHminary  course  as  an  introduction  to  eco- 
nomics, poHtical  science,  and  sociology,"  ^^  and  another,  "that 
instructors  in  political  science  encourage  students  to  prepare 
reports  and  surveys  on  actual  poHtical  conditions."  ^^  By  and 
large,  this  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  reports 
made  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association. 

The  ip2^  Report 

The  Merriam  survey,  which  appeared  in  1923,  emphasized  the 
need  for  political  scientists  to  team  up  with  other  social  scien- 
tists in  an  attack  on  common  problems.  More  than  that,  it  pointed 
out  how  the  field  of  political  science,  which  originally  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  had  de- 
veloped new  emphases  and  new  absorptive  capacities  extending 
in  the  direction  of  economics,  statistics,  history,  sociology, 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  geography.^^  Part  of  this  inter- 
pretation, of  course,  stemmed  from  Merriam's  own  interests  and 
predilections,  but  also  it  was  due  in  large  part  to  an  osmosis  that 
had  already  become  an  accomplished  fact.  In  his  list  of  ten 
prominent  trends  Merriam  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
tendency  toward  more  general  use  of  quantitative  measurement 
of  political  phenomena  and  toward  a  decided  emphasis  on  social 
psychology  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  an  expanding  political 
science. ^^  Like  Stuart  Chase,  his  primary  emphasis  was  on  the 
need  for  more  science  in  political  science,  and  in  this  connection 
he  underlined  practical  difficulties  that  are  as  pertinent  today  as 
they  were  in  1923.^^ 

"^^  American  Political  Science  Review,  IX  (May,  1915),  365. 

11  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  op.  cit., 
p.  219. 

^^  American  Political  Science  Review,  XVII  (May,  1923),  276-281. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  287. 

'^'^Ibid.,  pp.  287-289.  Among  the  difficulties  dealt  with  are  these:  lack  of 
comprehensive  data  regarding  political  phenomena;  a  tendency  toward  race, 
class,  and  nationalistic  bias  in  the  interpretation  of  data;  lack  of  sufficiently 
precise  standards  of  measurement;  difficulty  of  isolating  political  phenomena 
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Merriam  distinguished  four  general  periods  of  development  in 
American  political  science  prior  to  1923.  The  first,  extending 
down  to  1850,  was  one  in  which  a  priori  reasoning  and  the 
deductive  method  were  emphasized.  In  the  second,  from  1850  to 
1900,  principal  use  was  made  of  the  historical  and  comparative 
method.  In  the  third  period,  which  began  in  1900,  the  major 
concern  was  with  observation,  survey,  and  measurements.  And 
the  fourth  period,  said  Merriam,  was  characterized  by  the  begin- 
nings of  the  psychological  treatment  of  politics.^^  Practically  all 
of  Stuart  Chase's  recommendations  in  1 948  concerning  the  future 
course  of  the  social  sciences  were  anticipated  in  Merriam's  report 
of  1923,  and  in  many  cases  Chase  found  that  these  desirable 
trends  were  already  under  way. 

Like  all  other  sciences,  observed  Merriam,  political  science 
constantly  faces  the  necessity  of  reviewing  and  revising  its 
methods.  Scientific  progress  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  without 
persistent  scrutiny  and  a  searching  examination  of  fundamental 
methods.  Never  have  there  been  greater  potentialities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge.  And  then  the  following 
observation  as  to  method  and  approach,  which  might  well  con- 
stitute a  perennial  goal  for  political  scientists,  whether  engaged 
in  teaching  or  in  research: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  development  of 
methods  will  not  be  settled  merely  by  discussion  of  the 
ideally  best  way  of  approaching  the  subject,  but  rather  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  systematic,  intensive,  pro- 
tracted, and  sustained  inquiry.  We  are  still  very  far  from 
exact  political  science,  and  there  must  be  many  experiments 
and  probably  many  failures  before  there  are  many  signal 
successes.  The  willingness  of  many  men  and  women  to 
devote  long  years  of  arduous  and  unremitting  toil  to  the 
detailed  study  of  political  problems  is  a  prerequisite  to 

sufficiently  to  determine  precisely  the  causal  relations  between  them;  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  personality  of  the  observer;  and  the  absence  of  what 
in  natural  science  is  called  the  controlled  experiment.  ^^  Ibid.,  p.  286. 

•    10   • 
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^  achievement,  and  even  industry  and  devotion  will  not  prove 
adequate  if  they  slip  into  the  ruts  of  scholasticism  and  only 
wear  deeper  the  grooves  of  traditional  thought.^^ 

Experience,  said  Merriam,  shows  that  it  is  easy  to  fall  into 

t^  industrious  but  sterile  scholarship.  What,  then,  is  the  solution? 

The  political  scientist,  he  replied,  must  be  "something  of  a 

Utopian  in  his  prophetic  view  and  something  of  a  statesman  in 

N    his  practical  methods."  And  at  all  times  he  must  be  a  scientist: 

^^  Imagination  on  the  one  hand  and  precision  on  the  other,  are 

kN  .^  essential  to  advancement  in  this  field  as  in  other  departments 

1^  u  of  science.  We  must  have  both  enthusiasm  and  tools,  often 

V  a  difficult  combination,  since  the  tool  makers  may  lack  vision 

^  C:  and  the  visionaries  ignore  the  precise  mechanisms  or  specific 

^  /5^  achievement.^'^ 

'^  . 

^     Merriam's  so-called  "social  science  view  of  politics,"  a  view  to- 

vkyvard  which  political  science  has  increasingly  gravitated  in  recent 

a;     years,  was  a  rediscovery  of  politics  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  for 

^  V  it  assumes  the  total  culture  to  be  its  matrix  and  draws  on  all  the 

^    ^cognate  social  sciences. ^^ 

\    ZThe  ip^o  Report 

-v  ^~  The  survey  published  in  1930,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
^  ::Thomas  H.  Reed,  was  a  comprehensive  one  indeed,  taking  in 
.  "the  entire  field  of  policy  and  institutional  strategy  with  which 
^  *^the  American  Political  Science  Association  is  concerned.  Out  of 
^  <^a  total  of  twelve  sections  the  200-page  report  contained  three 
^  that  apply  directly  to  instruction,  dealing  respectively  with 
>  0  teaching  in  colleges  and  universities,  instruction  in  teacher-train- 
^  ^  ing  institutions,  colleges  of  engineering,  and  colleges  of  com- 
S.  '  merce,  and  training  for^he  public  service.^®  It  also  assayed  the 
important  fields  of  personnel  in  political  science,  research,  and 

X  16  Ibid.,  p.  294.             17  ihid. 

f^  18  Cf.  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  "Political  Science  in  the  United  States  in  Wartime." 

.  ,  American  Political  Science  Review,  XLI   (October,  1947),  989. 

V^  1^  Thomas  H.  Reed,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-179. 

k  .    II    . 

'^ 
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publication,  making  the  report,  as  the  title  implies,  a  true  canvass 
of  over-all  policy. 

The  section  on  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities  was  sup- 
plied by  William  Bennett  Munro,  who  had  written  on  this  sub- 
ject as  early  as  1908.^^  His  technique  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Haines  survey  of  19 14,  relying  as  it  did  on  questionnaires  and 
statistical  analysis  and  making  these  the  foundations  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  It  is  a  craftsman's  report  written 
primarily  for  the  guild.  It  tells  what  was  then  being  done  and 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  what  ought  to  be  done  or  what 
constitute  the  emergent  trends,  differing  in  this  respect  very 
markedly,  therefore,  from  the  imaginative  and  stimulating  Mer- 
riam  report  of  seven  years  earlier. 

One  notes  with  interest  the  rapidly  growing  enrollments  in 
departments  of  political  science  and  especially  "the  elaborate 
disintegration  of  the  subject,"  ^^  by  which  Munro  meant  that 
specialized  courses  had  been  added  so  fast  and  in  so  many  sub- 
divisions of  the  field  that  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  reconstruct 
the  central  core  of  the  discipline— a  problem  which,  of  course, 
is  still  acute  in  many  of  the  larger  departments  of  political  science 
today. 

The  beginning  course  also  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Out  of  the  200  institutions  which  rephed  to  questionnaires, 
123  reported  that  American  government  was  the  content  of  the 
beginning  course,  forty-nine  included  general  theory  as  well, 
and  about  an  equal  number  spread  the  introductory  course  over 
the  field  of  comparative  government,  American  and  European. 
There  was  a  notable  tendency  for  introductory  courses  on 
general  problems  of  government  to  increase,  thirty-five  being 
reported  at  that  time;  twenty-four  institutions  reported  intro- 

20 /^zi.,  pp.  127-145.  See  Munro's  articles  entitled,  "The  Present  Status  of 
Instruction  in  Municipal  Government  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the 
United  States,"  Proceedings  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  1908,  pp.  348- 
366;  and  "Political  Science,"  in  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  edited  by  Edgar 
Dawson  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927),  pp.  158-185. 

21  Thomas  H.  Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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ductory  courses  on  citizenship,  and  seventeen  had  an  orientation 
course  in  the  social  sciences.^^ 

The  hourly  teaching  load  had  declined  somewhat  since  the 
Haines  report  of  19 14,  but  Munro  found  that  the  conditions 
were  still  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  time 
for  research,  field  experience,  and  civic  leadership.  More  stress 
needs  to  be  laid  on  "free  time,"  he  concluded,  than  on  all  the 
other  needs  of  the  profession  put  together: 

The  value  of  creative  research  work,  both  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  cause  of  scholarship,  is  something  that  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued.  Research  gives  vitality  to  teaching,  while 
teaching  gives  direction  to  research.  Most  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  teaching  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  equipped  by  training  and  capacity  to  do  creative 
work;  and  most  of  them  have  the  inclination  to  do  it.  What 
many  of  them  lack  is  the  opportunity.^^ 

The  highlight  of  the  entire  volume,  in  many  ways,  was  a 
provocative  essay  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  entitled,  "Conditions 
Favorable  to  Creative  Work  in  Political  Science,"  ^^  in  which 
the  nub  of  the  matter  was  stated  as  follows: 

Assuming  that  the  academic  ceremonials  could  be  avoided, 
even  the  teaching  work  is  hardly  conducive  to  creative 
activities.  It  is  routine  teaching  work— ten  or  fifteen  hours 
a  week  with  systematic  courses,  most  of  the  time  going  over 
beaten  paths.  Instead  of  cutting  new  channels  in  the  brain, 
it  deepens  old  channels.^^ 

Here,  then,  is  possibly  an  important  clue  to  the  fault  Stuart 
Chase  finds  with  certain  social  science  fields,  political  science 
included,  for  how  can  social  science  integration  be  encouraged 
and  teamwork  developed  when  stereotyped  grooves  become  so 
self-sealing  that  insularity  is  the  inevitable  consequence? 

Similar  in  its  orientation  to  the  viewpoints  of  Merriam  and 

^2  Ibid.,  p.  138.        2^  Ibid.,  p.  134.       ^'^Ibid.,  pp.  25-32.     ^5  Jhu.^  pp.  30-31. 
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Chase  was  Beard's  admonition  that  we  need  a  more  extensive, 
not  a  more  intensive,  training  of  students  in  political  science: 

Great  discoveries  are  made  sometimes  at  the  center  of  a 
theme;  more  often  they  are  made  on  its  periphery— in  com- 
binations not  dissections.  Teachers  of  political  science  in  our 
graduate  schools  should  do  more  to  stimulate  imagination, 
to  encourage  the  remorseless  use  of  the  Socratic  elenchus, 
to  stretch  the  range  of  student  interest,  and  to  promote  con- 
templation, meditation,  and  future-reaching  speculation.^^ 

In  short,  concluded  Beard,  before  we  start  to  teach  political 
science,  we  should  follow  the  example  of  Descartes  and  examine 
our  intelligence  as  our  only  instrument  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  respecting  our  subject. 

Highlights  of  Recent  Years 

After  the  comprehensive  stocktaking  of  1930,  it  was  more 
than  fifteen  years  before  another  survey  was  started,  but  this 
time,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  interest  was  intensified  and  sus- 
tained. The  committee  headed  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox— forerunner 
of  the  present  committee— made  a  preliminary  report  in  1947 
which  covered  the  introductory  course,  the  teacher  of  govern- 
ment, the  major,  training  for  the  public  service,  and  the  use  of  vis- 
ual aids  in  political  science."'^  Unlike  two  of  the  earlier  surveys  just 
described,  however,  this  one  did  not  rely  on  questionnaires  and 
quantitative  method  but  depended,  rather,  on  analysis  by  indi- 
vidual authors,  all  of  whose  reports  were  labeled  "preliminary" 
in  character.^^ 

Out  of  this  beginning  grew  the  work  of  the  present  task  force. 
The  attempt  here  will  be  to  combine  quantitative  and  qualitative 
techniques  in  survey  procedure,  to  deal  broadly  and  yet  con- 
cretely with  the  developing  field  of  political  science,  and  to 

^^Ibid.,  p.  29. 

27 Francis  O.  Wilcox    (chairman),  "The   Introductory  Course  in  Govern- 
ment," American  Political  Science  Review,  XLI  (June,  1947),  489-534. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  489,  asterisked  footnote. 
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make  group  findings  and  recommendations  except  where  other- 
wise stated.  Further,  the  present  report  will  deal  with  graduate 
instruction  as  related  to  all  of  the  concerns  of  political  scientists, 
whereas  the  preliminary  report  of  1947  confined  itself  exclu- 
sively to  undergraduate  instruction.  Other  differences  in  the 
organization  of  this  report  are  that  separate  treatment  is  being 
given  to  the  secondary  school  program  in  political  science  and 
also  to  the  increasingly  important  question  of  the  integrated 
social  science  courses  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

The  trend  toward  the  social  science  approach  to  political 
science,  which  we  have  seen  unfolding  in  the  Merriam  and  Reed 
surveys  of  1923  and  1930,  continues  in  the  Wilcox  analysis. 
Stuart  Chase  should  read  with  interest:  "In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  feeling  in  many  quarters  that  a  broad  social 
science  course  offers  a  more  effective  introduction  to  the  study 
of  government  than  the  standard  course  in  American  govern- 
ment." ^^  We  now  have  reached  the  point,  says  Wilcox,  where 
the  main  choice  is  between  the  re-examination  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  introductory  course  in  government  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader  social  science  course  designed  to  supplement, 
or  even  replace,  the  introductory  course.^" 

On  the  general  question  of  teaching  political  science  courses, 
and  with  particular  reference  to  the  beginning  course,  the  same 
author  offers  this  challenging  statement:  There  is  general  agree- 
ment, he  says,  that  the  introductory  course  "ought  to  be  con- 
cerned less  and  less  with  legal  technicalities  and  more  and  more 
with  broader  questions  of  public  policy." 

There  ought  to  be  less  of  history  and  more  of  political 
science;  less  of  structure  and  more  of  function;  less  of  facts 
as  such  and  more  of  what  the  facts  mean.  There  ought  to 
be  less  space  in  the  average  text  devoted  to  the  details  of 
government  procedure  and  more  devoted  to  the  nature  of 
democracy.^^ 

29  Ibid.,  p.  496.  30  Ibid.,  p.  490.  3i  Ibid.,  p.  494. 
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Government  should  be  portrayed  as  human  and  vital,  not  merely 
mechanical  and  legalistic.  "We  would  do  much  to  reinvigorate 
the  course,"  continues  Wilcox,  "if  we  could  portray  the  admin- 
istrative side  of  the  story  of  government  as  a  dramatic  story  of 
problems,  processes,  and  personalities."  ^^ 

Now  comes  a  new  note  in  this  historical  survey,  but  one  that 
is  everywhere  being  sounded  today,  so  much  so  that  the  need 
to  which  attention  is  called  has  been  met  in  most  of  the  intro- 
ductory textbooks  published  since  1946- 1947: 

Of  even  greater  urgency  now  is  the  need  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  government  at  the  international  level.  At  the 
very  least,  in  a  course  designed  primarily  to  train  for  citizen- 
ship, a  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  would  seem  imperative.  Given  the  relationship  of 
public  opinion  to  world  peace,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
criminal  if  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  world  problems  and  world  govern- 
ment.^^ 

This  responsibihty,  says  Wilcox,  falls  squarely  on  the  political 
science  department.  And  how  can  the  international  content  be 
added  to  a  course  that  is  already  comprehensive?  His  own  in- 
clination would  be  to  "reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  state  and  local  government  as  such  and  devote  that  time 
to  other  hitherto  neglected  problems  of  government."  ^^  At  this 
point,  also  one  finds  a  strong  parallel  to  the  collective  thinking 
of  social  scientists  as  reflected  by  Stuart  Chase.^^ 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  resume  of  all  the  significant 
points  made  in  the  1947  report,  but  others  will  be  picked  up  and 
dealt  with  at  later  points  in  the  present  study.  Before  attempting 
to  summarize  some  of  the  main  problems  with  which  the  present 
analysis  will  be  concerned,  however,  this  brief  historical  survey 
should  be  rounded  off  by  reference  to  some  recent  challenging 
articles  by  other  political  scientists. 

32  Ibid.  33  Jbid,^  p.  49J.  34  Ibid.,  p.  496, 

35  Stuart  Chase,  op.  cit.,  Chaps.  20  and  25. 
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In  an  article  entitled,  "Political  Science  in  the  United  States  in 
Wartime,"  and  originally  intended  primarily  for  foreign  scholars 
interested  in  the  field  of  pohtical  science,  Carl  J.  Friedrich  brings 
out  some  illuminating  points  that  bear  directly  on  our  present 
interest.  There  has  recently  appeared  an  increasing  interest  in 
"political"  and  "governmental"  topics  in  adjoining  fields  of  learn- 
ing: Philosophy  has  turned  to  "political"  philosophy;  economics 
to  various  fields  of  economic  "policy"  such  as  agriculture;  psy- 
chology to  "political  behavior"  and  "propaganda";  sociology 
to  "class  structure"  and  "leadership";  and  social  anthropology 
to  comparable  studies.^^  These  trends,  says  Friedrich,  are  all  to 
the  good  and  present  a  desirable  challenge  to  the  political  scien- 
tist, provided,  he  admonishes,  the  transpositions  are  all  held  to- 
gether by  what  Aristotle  called  "the  master  science."  ^'^ 

Politics  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  comprised  the  whole  range  of 
the  social  sciences,  for  it  dealt  with  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  community.  Friedrich  finds  that  even  if  one  no  longer  assigns 
to  political  science  the  exalted  place  of  "the  master  science,"  it  is, 
at  least,  the  "science  of  democracy"  par  excellence,  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  today  pohtical  science  in  the  United  States 
constitutes  "one  of  the  most  vital  and  viable  subjects  of  social 
research  and  teaching."  ^®  Although  Friedrich  does  not  come 
right  out  and  say  so,  the  unmistakable  inference  k  that  political 
science  is  no  longer  particularly  successful  as  an  integrator  of  the 
social  sciences,  but  that  at  least  it  is  "the  science  of  democracy." 
Chase  would  reply  that  it  should  be  more  than  that— as  a  science 
it  should  be  valid  for  human  behavior  all  over  the  world  and  for 
all  forms  of  govemment.^^ 

^^  A?nerican  Political  Science  Review,  XLI  (October,  1947),  980. 

37  Ibid. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  989. 

39  "The  political  scientists  are  the  liveliest  innovators  of  such  terms  [high- 
level  abstractions]  but  the  economists  are  not  far  behind.  .  .  .  Where  in  the 
space-time  world  could  you  point  your  camera  to  observe  such  phenomena 
as  "statism,"  "free  enterprise,"  "economic  determinism,"  "capitalism,"  "social- 
ism," "democracy,"  "totalitarianism"?  These  terms  may  or  may  not  have 
technical  utility  as  labels  for  tying  up  bunches  of  observed  facts  but  they 
certainly  represent  no  living  entities."  Stuart  Chase,  op.  cit.,  pp.  253-254. 
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A  second  article  of  interest,  by  William  Ebenstein,  relates  to 
international  activity  in  the  field  of  political  science;  UNESCO 
has  set  up  a  project  entitled  "Methods  in  Political  Science^'  and 
an  International  Political  Science  Association  has  been  formed.**' 
Much  more  interesting  for  our  immediate  purposes,  however, 
are  the  observations  of  the  author,  director  of  the  project,  based 
on  conditions  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad  as  they 
relate  to  scope  and  method.  From  a  cosmic  standpoint,  he  re- 
ports, a  basic  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  social  sciences  is  "the 
lack  of  universally  accepted  agreement  on  their  nature,  contents, 
methods  of  research,  and— of  particular  relevance  to  the  problem 
of  scientific  communication— terminology."  ^^  Second,  political 
science— as  distinct  from  political  speculation— is  "relatively 
young  among  the  social  studies,  and  therefore  comparatively 
fresh  in  outlook  and  open  to  new  methods  and  ideas."  '^^  And 
finally,  it  is  widely  felt  that  "political  scientists  are  particularly 
subject  to  the  danger— and  not  too  infrequently  the  practice— 
of  mixing  nonscientific  value  judgments  with  scientific  state- 
ments of  fact."  ^^ 

In  the  preparatory  commission  which  studied  the  creation  of 
the  International  Political  Science  Association,  an  issue  arose  as 
to  whether  the  term  "political  science"  should  continue  to  be 
used,  on  the  ground  that  values  as  well  as  science  were  involved. 
In  deciding  to  continue  the  term,  the  committee  held  that  the 
essential  characteristics  of  science— inductively  obtained  and  sys- 
tematically organized  knowledge— are  not  a  monopoly  of  any 
branch  of  scholarship  and  can  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
study  of  government  and  politics.'*'*  It  was  tentatively  decided 
that  the  following  topical  areas  are  germane  to  the  study  of 
politics:  pohtical  theory,  including  the  history  of  pohtical  ideas; 
national  (federal)  and  local  government;  constitutional  and 
administrative  law;  public  administration;  pohtical  parties  and 

40  William  Ebenstein,  "Toward  International  Collaboration  in  Political  Sci- 
ence: A  Report  on  the  UNESCO  Project,  'Methods  in  Political  Science,'" 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XLII  (December,  1948),  1181-1189. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  1181.       ^^Ibid.,  p.  1182.         ^^Ibid.  ^'^ Ibid.,  p.  1187. 
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public  opinion;  economic  functions  of  government;  comparative 
political  institutions;  international  relations;  international  or- 
ganization and  administration;  and  international  law.^^  In  the 
opinion  of  the  preparatory  commission  the  outstanding  progress 
in  recent  years  has  occurred  in  two  areas  of  political  science- 
public  administration  and  international  relations.^*^ 

Turning,  now,  to  a  third  recent  treatise  on  problems  of  in- 
struction, one  finds  that  the  social  science  approach  is  apparently 
the  coming  one  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  The  three 
main  segments  of  international  relations,  says  Russell  Fifield,  are 
international  law,  international  organization,  and  international 
politics.*'  The  last-mentioned  is  the  basic  introductory  course 
in  the  field,  and  it  draws  on  five  subject-matter  or  disciplinary 
sources,  only  one  of  which  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  squarely 
in  the  traditional  framework  of  political  science.  These  five 
cognate  disciplines  are  diplomatic  history,  political  geography, 
comparative  government,  international  economics,  and  social 
psychology.^^  "The  task  of  the  specialist  in  international  poli- 
tics," says  this  curriculum  planner,  "is  to  select  the  aspects  of  the 
related  fields  that  apply  to  modem  world  politics,"  *^  which,  on 
analysis,  comes  pretty  close  to  saying  what  Stuart  Chase  contends 
is  needed  in  the  whole  of  social  science.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
revolt  against  what  Chase  calls  "self-sealing"  disciplines,  Fifield 
concludes  that  "ideas  that  influence  the  political  activity  of  men 
should  be  studied,  even  though  they  may  not  be  valid  by  fixed 
standards  or  new  frames  of  reference."  ^^  A  course  on  interna- 
tional politics,  for  example,  should  contain  at  least  the  following 
main  ingredients:  the  state  system,  the  geographic  factor,  the 
human  factor,  the  economic  factor,  imperialism,  war  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  international  politics  and  world  organization.^^ 

^5  Ibid.,  pp.   1182-1183.  '^(iJbid..  p.  n88. 

■*'^  Russell  H.  Fifield,  "The  Introductory  Course  in  International  Relations," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XLII  (December,  1948),  1189-1196.  For 
related  discussion,  see  Manley  O.  Hudson,  "The  Teaching  of  International 
Law,"  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Conference  of  Teachers  of  International  Law, 
1928  (Washington,  D.C.:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1928), 
pp.  68-76,  178-189.  48  pifield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1190-1191. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  1 190.  ^^  Ibid.,  p.  1193.        ^'^Ibid.,  p.  1192. 
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As  the  evidence  accumulates,  one  point  seems  increasingly  to 
stand  out:  a  transforming  influence  is  at  work  in  political  science. 
What  form  will  the  curriculum  finally  take,  and  what  will  be 
its  spirit  and  methods? 

The  Plan  of  the  Book 

This  brief  historical  survey  shows  that  the  problems  with 
which  the  present  report  may  be  expected  to  deal  are  numerous, 
complex,  and  in  some  cases  difficult  of  solution.  Before  consider- 
ing them  in  detail,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  formulate  the 
major  areas  and  issues  which  stand  out,  for  clarity  in  outline 
as  well  as  for  detail. 

Political  science  has  peculiar  responsibilities  in  areas  of  public 
interest  that  are  much  to  the  fore  today— citizenship,  interna- 
tional relations,  training  for  the  public  service.  Accordingly,  we 
shall  devote  separate  chapters  to  each  of  these  major  emphases. 

In  the  surveys  mentioned  here,  the  expression  "central  core  of 
poHtical  science"  keeps  cropping  up.  What  is  that  unifying 
element?  Stuart  Chase  seems  to  think  political  scientists  deal 
mostly  in  the  realm  of  theory.  Others  would  say  it  is  the  concept 
of  "political  power,"  one  which  has  been  used  with  notable  suc- 
cess when  applied  in  related  fields,  such  as  economics.  Still  others 
would  contend  that  politics  is  central  to  the  social  sciences  be- 
cause politics,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  endemic  wherever  interest 
groups  meet,  institutions  exist,  and  interpersonal  relationships 
are  found.  If  this  is  true,  should  political  science  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  its  original  Aristotelian  role  as  the  great  in- 
tegrator? But  even  if  this  were  thought  desirable,  the  problem 
of  classifying  the  major  subdivisions  of  political  science  around 
a  central  core  would  remain.  In  recent  years,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen,  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  clarification  in 
determining  the  component  areas  of  political  science— a  process 
which  started  with  the  original  survey  by  Haines  in  19 14.  There 
are  distinct  tendencies  for  public  administration  and  interna- 
tional relations,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  treated  as  separate 
disciplines  and  to  outgrow  their  original  positions  within  the 
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framework  of  a  unified  political  science.  Should  this  trend  be 
encouraged,  or  would  it  disappear  if  political  science  were  to 
broaden  its  general  theory  to  form  a  more  satisfactory  synthesis? 
Munro  found  in  1930  that  there  were  as  many  as  fifty  separate 
political  science  courses  offered  in  certain  larger  institutions. 
Should  this  condition  continue  to  exist?  A  second  important  area, 
therefore,  has  to  do  with  what  should  constitute  the  depart- 
mental major  in  political  science. 

What  is  the  division  of  labor  within  the  social  sciences?  Should 
political  scientists  delimit  their  sphere  pretty  much  as  they  have 
in  recent  years,  or  should  the  tendency  toward  breaking  down 
departmental  lines  be  encouraged?  Stuart  Chase  says  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  social  sciences  is  the  culture  concept.  If  this  is 
true,  what  are  the  curriculum  implications  for  political  science? 
Others  have  argued  that  political  science  and  economics  should 
draw  more  closely  together,  as  they  once  were,  because  neither 
alone  is  self-sufficient.  Still  others  believe  that  there  is  no  ultimate 
solution  short  of  a  unified  social  science,  with  comparative  con- 
sideration of  institutions,  human  nature,  and  collective  behavior 
running  throughout  and  specialists  concentrating  on  one  institu- 
tion or  one  universal  in  the  amalgam.  Against  this  backdrop,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  recent  widespread  development 
of  so-called  "integrated"  social  science  courses  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  part  which  the  subject  matter  and 
personnel  of  political  science  can  best  play  in  accomplishing  its 
objectives. 

The  introductory  course  in  political  science  has  differed  his- 
torically from  its  counterpart  in  most  disciplines  because  it  has 
dealt  exclusively  with  American  applications  and  has  rarely  en- 
compassed the  subject  matter  offered  in  more  advanced  courses. 
If  political  science  is  determined  to  become  a  true  science,  em- 
phasizing universals  and  comparative  studies,  clearly  this  is  a 
questionable  procedure.  We  return  to  the  issue  of  whether 
political  science  is  the  science  of  democracy  or  the  science  of 
government  and  culture  generally.  No  ready  answer  appears,  for 
the  ultimate  decision  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  resolution 
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of  antecedent  questions,  notably  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
mental major  and  the  role  of  political  science  amongst  the  other 
social  sciences.  What  to  do  about  the  introductory  course,  it  is 
therefore  apparent,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
debatable  issues  arising  in  connection  with  the  present  survey. 

If  general  education  is  to  be  effective,  administrators  at  the 
various  levels  of  education  need  to  know  what  the  others  are 
doing,  in  order  that  each  may  build  efficiently  on  the  foundation 
of  what  others  have  accomplished.  The  field  of  political  science 
has  made  sporadic  efforts  to  articulate  and  jointly  plan  its  pro- 
grams at  the  university  level  with  curriculum  planning  at  the 
high  school  level.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  situations  in  the  complex  of  problems  confronting 
both  groups  of  teachers.  Another  part  of  the  present  report, 
therefore,  should  suggest  statesmanlike  measures  for  securing 
better  articulation  between  the  secondary  and  college  levels  of 
instruction.  The  solution  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
general  problems  of  scope  and  method  with  which  college  teach- 
ers must  deal  are  found  also  in  acute  form  at  the  secondary  level. 

Any  scholarly  discipline  acquires  its  continuum  largely  from 
the  graduate  instruction  and  indoctrination  through  which  its 
future  teachers  and  researchers  must  pass.  No  question  is  more 
pertinent,  therefore,  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  graduate 
teaching  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  undergraduate  teachers. 
Are  American  graduate  schools  fulfilling  their  vital  role  in  this 
regard?  Is  the  balance  still  tilted  too  much  in  the  direction  of 
grooming  only  future  researchers?  Is  instruction  in  government 
too  narrowly  conceived,  militating  against  the  broadening  effects 
which  produce  teachers  competent  to  deal  with  the  culture  as  a 
whole?  And  if  this  is  true,  is  it  also  true  that  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction  in  political  science  fail  in  important 
respects  to  give  men  and  women  the  professional  equipment  they 
need  in  order  to  enter  the  public  service?  Is  there  any  necessary 
conflict  between  preparation  for  teaching  and  research  and  fur- 
nishing a  "service"  function  to  schools  of  law,  commerce,  and 
engineering,    whose    graduates    should    also    be    thoroughly 
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grounded  in  political  science?  One  of  the  most  practical  and 
urgent  questions  arising  from  this  larger  issue  is  whether  separate 
courses,  tailor-made  for  the  other  professional  schools,  should  be 
offered  in  political  science  departments,  thereby  adding  to  the 
number  of  introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  that  depart- 
ment. This  question  has  financial  implications  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  colleges  and  universities,  and  it  also  has  important 
pedagogical  implications.  Is  there  any  reason  for  prelaw,  pre- 
commerce,  and  pre-engineering  students  to  demand  "slanted" 
courses  than  for  specialists  in  social  science  to  require  separate 
courses?  Can  training  for  research  and  teaching  be  effectively 
combined  at  the  graduate  level,  and  can  cultural  courses  and 
vocational  courses  be  combined  at  the  undergraduate  level?  The 
section  of  this  over-all  report  which  deals  with  graduate  train- 
ing and  training  for  the  professions  is  therefore  one  of  unsur- 
passed importance  in  relation  to  future  policies  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Technique  and  subject  matter  are  inseparable  in  terms  of 
teaching  and  research.  This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  last  area 
of  concentration  in  the  present  survey.  Historically,  political 
science,  more  than  most  other  disciplines,  has  relied  exclusively 
on  the  lecture  method.  Although  there  exists  a  large  and  fertile 
laboratory  in  governments  themselves,  there  are  recognized  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Students 
therefore  fail  to  learn  as  much  through  observation  and  participa- 
tion as  would  normally  be  expected  in  a  laboratory  subject,  and 
especially  one  where  the  materials  are  as  varied  and  interesting 
as,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  in  political  science.  Moreover, 
political  scientists  have  been  slow  to  capitalize  on  modern  tech- 
niques of  instruction,  both  audio  and  visual.  Since  the  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the  teach- 
ing of  political  science,  prominent  attention  will  be  given  to 
modem  techniques  which  have  demonstrated  their  worth  or 
which  hold  promise  of  valuable  results. 
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THE  training  of  citizens  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  Amer- 
ican political  science.  Other  related  goals,  including  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  international  relations 
and  the  production  of  leadership  for  all  branches  of  the  public 
service,  will  be  dealt  with  in  immediately  succeeding  chapters. 
In  addition,  training  teachers  adequately  is  an  ever-present 
consideration  for  political  scientists  interested  in  advancing 
their  profession. 

Our  committee  has  discovered,  as  others  have  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  training  for  citizenship  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  im- 
portant. There  is  no  one  easy  and  assured  road  to  complete 
success;  and  the  challenge  to  an  academic  discipline  as  thoroughly 
involved  in  the  problem  as  is  political  science  is  great,  indeed. 

The  need  to  make  citizens  better  informed  and  more  suc- 
cessful at  participation  is  widely  felt.  Today,  when  democratic 
political  and  economic  institutions  are  on  trial  in  their  struggle 
with  antithetical  forces,  the  pressure  on  political  scientists  is 
greater  than  ever  before  in  American  history.  Associations  of 
employers,  trade  unionists,  and  farmers  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  magnify  the  citizenship  emphasis;  privately  endowed 
foundations  have  increasingly  devoted  their  energies  to  this 
goal;  churches  and  philanthropic  and  patriotic  organizations 
are  more  anxious  to  participate  in  action  programs  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  What  can  teachers  of  government  do  to  exer- 
cise a  more  effective  influence  throughout  the  educational 
curriculum,  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  graduate  schools? 
We  have  concluded  that  as  a  skill  group  much  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  all  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  open  to  us. 
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Citizenship  in  the  Education  Process 

Historical  Retrospect 

That  there  is  more  emphasis  on  citizenship  training  today  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago  is  clear  from  the  record.  In  191 6,  for 
example,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  was  forced  to  remind  its  members: 

The  function  of  college  instruction  in  politics  is  to  train 
for  citizenship  as  well  as  to  train  for  the  professions.  In 
performing  this  function  colleges  too  frequently  confine 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  state  and  the  nature  of  law  and  sovereignty,  in 
fact,  to  a  consideration  of  abstract  notions  and  principles 
which  find  scant  place  in  the  actual  operation  of  govern- 
mental affairs  .  .  .  there  are  indications  that  political 
science  in  some  quarters  at  least,  has  been  too  strictly  con- 
fined to  theories  about  civil  society  and  too  little  concerned 
with  political  affairs  as  they  are  ...  It  is  rather  proposed 
that  the  work  in  political  science  be  expanded  so  as  to  com- 
plement the  theory  and  abstract  discussions  with  fuller 
consideration  of  the  actual  working  of  political  institutions.^ 

The  same  report  notes  with  approval,  however,  that  "there  is 
evidently  a  marked  tendency  in  both  colleges  and  universities 
to  shift  the  emphasis  from  constitutional  history  .  .  .  and 
governmental  organization  to  the  analysis  and  consideration  of 
government  in  operation."  And  following  that  period,  as  every- 
one who  has  followed  the  progress  of  political  science  well 
knows,  government  in  operation  became  the  order  of  the  day 
until  classes  studied  every  detail  by  which  a  bill  became  a  law 
or  administrative  departments  organize  to  carry  on  public 
business.  Later,  political  science  emphasized  process  and  mo- 
tivation, manipulation  and  power  relationships,  until  some 
members  of  the  Association  became  alarmed  lest  theory  and 

1  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  The 
Teaching  of  Government  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916),  p.  217. 
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constitutionalism  should  be  neglected  altogether.  Professor 
Merriam  of  Chicago  sponsored  a  series  of  studies  on  "The 
Making  of  Citizens,"  and  special  schools  of  citizenship  were 
started  at  places  such  as  Syracuse;  and  yet,  despite  this,  we  are 
repeatedly  brought  back  to  the  question,  "Is  the  teaching  of 
government  practical  enough,  and  is  citizenship  the  goal  that 
is  held  to  the  forefront?" 

Recent  Criticism 

The  Reed  study  raised  this  question  only  recently.^  This 
questionnaire  survey  was  limited  to  the  specific  topic  of 
preparation  for  participation  in  politics  and  sought  to  glean 
from  over  200  institutions  of  higher  education  information  con- 
cerning the  familiarity  of  students  "with  the  practical  workings 
of  the  American  political  system,  including  parties  and  other 
means  of  influencing  elections  and  the  conduct  of  legislative 
bodies."  The  resulting  emphasis  was  naturally  placed  on  course 
content.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  authors  came  to  the  rather 
disappointing  conclusion  that  "there  is  much  too  little  being 
done  by  American  colleges  and  universities  in  preparing  young 
men  and  women  for  actual  participation  in  politics;  in  other 
words,  in  operating  our  democratic  system  of  government."  ^ 
Considering  the  specific  frame  of  reference  of  this  study,  the 
present  committee  is  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Reeds'  con- 
clusion and  to  recommend  to  the  Association  that  more  emphasis 
of  a  practical  nature  should  be  given.  We  do  have  to  conclude, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  our  own  field  investigations,  that  more 
of  the  sort  of  thing  the  Reed  study  is  interested  in  emphasizing 
actually  takes  place,*  than  that  report  would  seem  to  convey, 
and  we  are  also  doubtful  whether  the  particular  emphasis  given 

2  Thomas  H.  Reed  and  Doris  D.  Reed,  Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Training 
and  Incentive  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  (New  York:  The  Citizen- 
ship Clearing  House,  New  York  University,  1950).  ^  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

^  In  the  course  of  our  field  studies  we  often  heard  it  said,  relative  to  the 
Reed  report,  "How  we  teach  and  what  we  emphasize,  and  how  we  encourage 
our  students  to  take  part  in  politics  will  not  be  found  in  catalogue  descriptions 
or  in  short-answer  questionnaires." 
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citizenship  training  by  these  investigators  is  most  conducive  to 
the  best  results  in  the  long  run  if  it  should  fail  to  balance  along 
with  it  other  emphases  which  seem  to  us  equally  important. 
These  will  be  brought  out  in  this  chapter. 

What  Political  Scientists  Report 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  our  committee  set  out 
to  determine,  from  both  faculty  and  students,  is  what  weighting 
is  given  citizenship  training  as  an  objective  of  political  science 
teaching  or  as  an  incentive  for  taking  courses.  Our  findings  are 
in  almost  complete  accord  with  those  of  a  parallel  study  that 
was  made  by  the  Southern  Political  Science  Association.^ 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that,  amongst  political  scientists  in 
the  United  States  who  answered  our  questionnaire  and  whom 
we  interviewed,  training  for  intelligent  citizenship  is  the  pre- 
dominant interest  and  emphasis.  They  said  so.  They  recognized, 
however,  that  among  students  vocational  interests  tend  to  be 
placed  ahead  of  citizenship  interests,  or  at  least  it  would  so 
appear  at  first  blush.  We  listed  eleven  possible  reasons  for 
students  being  interested  in  political  science  and  asked  the 
professors  in  terms  of  their  judgment  and  experience  to  rank 
them  in  order  of  importance.  First  place  went  to  "background 
for  law"  and  second  place  to  "preparation  for  government 
employment."  The  question  that  is  strictly  a  citizenship  question 
came  off  only  fifth  and  took  the  form,  "to  become  better  cit- 
izens." Student  answers  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  political 
science  requirements  of  professional  schools. 

Can  it  then  be  deduced  that  the  present-day  generation  of 
students  has  less  interest  in  citizenship  than  had  the  older  gen- 
eration of  political  science  teachers?  Such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Students  who  are  about  to  enter  their 
lifework  are  naturally  intent  on  vocational  matters,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  they  would  emphasize  vocational  interests  first. 

^  Southern  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Standards,  Rene  de 
Visme  Williamson  (chairman),  Political  Science  Curriculum  in  the  South, 
1949.  (Unpublished.) 
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Also,  there  is  an  obvious  reflection  of  interest  in  citizenship 
when  second  choice  goes  to  training  for  government  employ- 
ment and  first  place  to  training  for  law,  for  law  has  long  been  a 
steppingstone  to  politics.  Rather  than  conclude  that  interest  in 
citizenship  is  waning,  therefore,  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  anything,  it  has  rapidly  accelerated  in  recent 
years.  The  increasing  amount  of  interest  in  political  science 
as  a  college  preference  is  itself  evidence  of  this  upsurge.  It  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  our  political  science  brethren  that 
G.I.'s  and  all  those  who  lived  during  the  war  years  have  a 
deeper  and  more  realistic  orientation  toward  citizenship,  its 
problems  and  its  responsibilities,  than  any  generation  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  interest  is  there:  Are  we,  as  political 
scientists,  doing  all  we  can  to  gratify  it? 

In  most  cases  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  political  scientists 
who  answered  our  questionnaire  to  elaborate  on  the  objective 
of  "more  intelligent  citizenship,"  although  additionally  listed 
aims  often  shed  light  on  what  was  implied  or  hoped  for.  Some 
of  those  more  frequently  mentioned  include:  ^ 

To  increase  participation  in  public  affairs 

To  gain  positive  attitudes  toward  and  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life 

To  give  a  broad,  liberal  education 

To  impart  an  understanding  of  the  values  and  practical 
operation  of  American  democracy  and  of  rival  or 
alternative  systems  of  government 

To  impart  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  processes  of  pol- 
itics and  the  operation  of  government 

To  train  future  political  leaders. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  such  factors  as  critical  judgment 
and  the  capacity  to  distinguish  fact  from  fancy  in  terms  of 
propaganda  analysis. 

The  composite  of  all  the  suggested  aims  and  objectives  sur- 

6  Southern  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Standards,  op.  cit., 
Chart  II,  p.  5. 
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rounding  "more  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship"  is  clearly 
the  citizen  who  is  politically  sophisticated,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  structure  and  dynamics  of  his  government,  who  is  "sold" 
on  the  attributes  and  values  of  democracy,  and  who  is  willing 
to  take  action  individually  or  collectively  to  preserve  and  develop 
democracy. 

Problems  of  Definition  and  Emphasis 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  a  lack  of  interest;  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  citizenship  means  and  how  best  to  go  about 
producing  it.  It  is  a  practical  problem  in  analysis,  definition, 
and  application.  When  the  relevant  questions  are  set  forth,  they 
may  sound  theoretical,  but  on  closer  examination  they  appear 
to  us  to  be  highly  practical.  Is  citizenship  exclusively  a  political 
concept  or  is  it  broadly  cultural,  meaning  all  of  men's  relation- 
ships and  adjustments  to  his  fellow  creatures  and  to  his  physical 
environment?  In  common  usage  the  term  is  used  both  ways, 
and  both  emphases  have  distinctive  value  for  different  purposes. 
Is  citizenship  something  that  may  be  directly  produced  as  a 
product  of  the  schooling  process,  or  is  it  a  by-product  of  all 
the  influences  of  life,  including  religion  and  the  home?  Here, 
again,  it  can  mean  either,  depending  upon  the  particular  focus 
of  interest  and  attention.  Is  citizenship  produced  by  exhortation 
and  indoctrination  or  primarily  by  precept,  with  the  student 
attaching  his  own  values  and  significances  to  data  which  are 
objectively  presented?  This  is  a  question  for  the  psychologist, 
but  in  general  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  both  methods  are  being 
used,  with  probably  the  preponderance  of  informed  experience 
favoring  the  latter  method. 

Findings  of  the  West  Coast  Survey 

The  best  way  to  test  our  theories  is  to  see  what  careful  studies 
of  experience  reveal.  The  committee's  most  intensive  study  of 
this  matter  was  made  in  the  three  western  states  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  dealt  with  the  citizenship  emphasis 
in  high  school  instruction.  Professor  John  A.  Vieg  of  Pomona 
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College  carried  on  the  field  work  and  made  a  final  report  to 
the  committee.  Now  it  may  be  argued  that  any  findings 
drawn  from  the  high  school  level,  and  not  the  college  level, 
are  of  doubtful  significance  for  purposes  of  this  report,  on  the 
grounds  that  college  students  are  more  mature  and  that  there 
are  differences  in  teaching  method  between  the  two  levels  of 
instruction.  There  may  be  some  basis  for  such  criticism,  but  the 
committee  believes  that  there  is  more  relevance  than  disparity 
and  that  such  findings  are  a  good  point  of  departure  for  our 
own  empirical  observations. 

Vieg's  general  conclusions,  based  upon  interviews  and  ob- 
servations in  centers  of  education  in  these  three  states,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  making  of  citizens  is  a  complex  task  calling  for 
the  cooperation  of  all  elements  in  society.  As  conceived  by  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  social  studies,  good  citizenship  implies 
more  than  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  men  and  affairs. 
"It  means  active  interest  in  and  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  human  beings.  It  means  active  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  injustice.  It  means  faith  in  human 
nature,  in  democracy,  in  the  ability  of  mankind  to  meet  and  to 
solve  problems  through  the  processes  of  intelligent  cooperation." 

2.  Though  the  social  studies  staff  of  the  high  school  bears 
a  central  responsibility  for  the  development  of  such  under- 
standing, interest,  and  faith,  they  cannot  do  it  all.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  citizenship  education  on  the  West 
Coast— as  no  doubt  elsewhere— is  therefore  the  fact  that  most 
teachers  of  other  subjects  and  the  directors  of  outside  activities 
accept  part  of  the  responsibility. 

3.  Formal  instruction  in  the  social  studies  accounts  for  only 
a  part  of  the  total  contribution  to  civic  education  made  by  the 
high  school.  Other  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  are 
of  equal  if  not  greater  importance. 

4.  Good  citizenship  calls  increasingly  for  knowledge  and 
information,  but  the  present-day  high  school  includes  a  sizable 
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fraction  of  pupils  whose  verbal  abilities  are  severely  limited. 
These  tend  to  be  the  ones  who  drop  out  around  the  tenth  year 
(the  average  is  i  out  of  3  who  enter),  and  these  are  the  ones 
who  most  need  what  the  high  school  is  prepared  to  give  them  in 
the  way  of  citizenship  instruction. 

The  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  conclusions  2 
and  3,  in  the  above,  because  our  own  studies  at  the  college 
level  seem  to  support  the  same  conclusions.  It  may  therefore 
be  worth  while  to  set  forth  additional  findings  and  observations 
in  the  Vieg  study. 

So  many  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  high  school 
lend  themselves  effectively  to  the  teaching  of  facts  or  the  de- 
velopment of  attitudes  valuable  for  citizenship  that  to  limit 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  to  the  social  studies,  Vieg  reports,  is  to 
make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  decision.  Early  in  1942,  for  example, 
every  high  school  teacher  in  Riverside  County,  California,  was 
asked  to  indicate  to  which  among  six  "expected  outcomes"  the 
courses  he  taught  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute. 
The  six  included  constructive  civic  attitudes  and  actions, 
mastery  of  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge,  cultural  satis- 
factions, personal  adjustment  to  present  and  life  problems, 
effective  home  participation,  and  preparation  for  effective 
employment.  Though  each  of  the  1 14  teachers  replying  taught 
an  average  of  2.6  different  subjects,  the  returns  showed  that,  in 
their  judgment,  72  per  cent  of  all  the  subjects  could  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  development  of  "constructive  civic  atti- 
tudes and  actions."  ^ 

Similar  investigations  made  elsewhere  within  the  West  Coast 
region  would  doubtless  yield  a  similar  result,  and,  though  it 
magnifies  and  complicates  the  analysis  of  education  for  citizen- 
ship, this  fact  is  broadly  encouraging,  for  it  is  evidence  that 
approximately  two  thirds  of  all  high  school  teachers  accept 
some  responsibility  in  their  classes  for  "building  citizenship." 

■^  HoUis  P.  Allen,  "Riverside  County  Curriculum  Studies:  Pre-War  Progress 
in  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Problems  and  Their  Solution" 
(Claremont,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1945,  mimeographed). 
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This  represents  a  distinct  advance  beyond  the  view  all  too 
frequently  encountered  that  the  whole  job  of  educating  for 
citizenship  may  fairly  and  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  teachers 
of  civics  and  American  history. 

If,  as  has  been  noted,  high  school  courses  other  than  those 
in  the  social  sciences  also  make  a  contribution  to  the  sense  of 
citizenship,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  very  considerable  part 
of  the  total  contribution  of  the  high  school  is  made  by  its 
program  of  extracurricular  activities.  In  the  judgment  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers  of  the  social 
studies,  formal  classroom  instruction  in  such  courses  accounts 
for  perhaps  less  than  half  of  the  total  impact  which  the  high 
school  makes  on  the  average  pupil.  Learning  by  doing  is  so 
much  more  effective  in  breeding  good  citizenship  than  learning 
from  books  that  the  experiences  young  boys  and  girls  often 
get  in  "doing  their  part"  to  carry  on  the  corporate  life  of  the 
school  community  often  register  more  deeply  than  do  those 
which  are  gained  "in  class."  ^ 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  both  teachers 
and  administrators  as  to  relative  value  for  citizenship  education 
of  the  many  forms  of  outside  activity,  but  several  are  widely 
held  to  be  of  very  substantial  value.  Among  these  are— though 
not  necessarily  in  this  order— student  government  (especially 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility), athletics,  journalism,  forensics,  music  and  drama  pro- 
ductions, FFA  clubs  (these  are  Future  Farmers  of  America 
sponsored  by  departments  of  vocational  agriculture),  and  in 
many  cases  home-room  activities  involving  the  generation  of 
support  for  the  entire  school  program. 

Whether,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  these  extracurricular 
functions  have  been  allowed  to  develop  to  the  place  where 
they  threaten  to  supplant  the  main  show,  it  is  clear  that  they 

8  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  bulletins:  Developing  CitizeTiship 
Through  School  Activities,  No.  22  (1949);  and  Improving  Human  Relations'. 
Through  Classroom,  School  and  Community  Activities,  No.  25    (1949). 
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absorb  a  large  part  of  the  attention  and  the  energies  of  the 
average  high  school  student.  And  however  they  may  be  eval- 
uated from  the  standpoint  of  their  impact  on  scholarly  achieve- 
ment, the  verdict  of  those  concerned  about  civic  attitudes  is 
that  they  are  clearly  worth  while.  Educators  in  all  three  states 
appear  to  be  positively  gratified  by  the  advances  they  have  made 
in  recent  years  in  furthering  student  self-government.  Students 
elected  to  the  council  or  cabinet  are  regularly  brought  together 
in  group  meetings  to  discuss  the  corporate  problems  of  the  student 
body  as  a  whole.  Beyond  this,  steps  have  been  taken  in  some 
states  and  regions  to  establish  statewide  or  regional  associations 
of  high  school  student  councils,  all  with  a  view  to  giving  further 
prestige  to  the  idea  of  student  self-government. 

Other  Precollege  Studies 

Participation  in  student  government  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community  is  also  a  dominant  emphasis  of  the  Citizenship 
Education  Project  at  Columbia  University,  which  is  being 
carried  on  with  foundation  funds  and  which  emphasizes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  laboratory  approach  in  high  schools.  This  proj- 
ect starts  with  the  assumption  that  citizenship  is  a  knowledge  of 
governmental  principles  and  practices  and  that  it  can  be  taught; 
the  experience  gained,  however,  must  be  heavily  weighted  in  terms 
of  participation  by  the  individual  and  the  group,  and  by  the  fact 
that,  in  making  such  vital  experiences  possible,  a  great  deal  of 
faculty  and  community  planning  is  necessary. 

Since  these  findings  at  the  high  school  level  are  in  agreement 
with  what  the  committee  has  discovered  at  the  college  level, 
we  recommend  that  departments  of  political  science  encourage 
faculty-wide  attention  to  the  problems  and  techniques  of  cit- 
izenship education;  that  in  cooperation  with  administrative 
officials  of  the  universities  they  assume  the  initiative  in  fostering 
such  faculty  collaboration;  and  that  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  political  science  courses  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
be  given  to  student  participation  in  government,  both  on  the 
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campus    and   in    the    larger    community    of    city,    state,    and 
nation. 

The  Political  Science  Approach 

When  the  political  scientist  talks  about  citizenship  he  is 
naturally  disposed  to  emphasize  the  political  or  governmental 
aspect  of  the  matter,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  Teachers 
College  project  at  Columbia  is  doing.  The  committee  has  been 
gratified  to  discover,  however,  that  the  profession  is  not  inclined 
to  be  narrow  and  parochial  in  its  approach,  but  that  there  is 
a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  cultural  context,  of  which  the 
political  is  only  one  segment.  One  reason  for  this  result  is  that 
political  science  has  tended  to  broaden  itself  and  to  emphasize 
the  cultural  approach  in  recent  years.  Another  explanation  is 
that  a  large  percentage  of  teachers  of  political  science  have 
been  drawn  into  the  world  of  practical  affairs,  especially  during 
the  period  of  World  War  II,  and  in  consequence  they  realize 
more  clearly  than  before  that  government  is  not  the  whole  of 
citizenship.^  Even  "civic  attitudes"  is  more  than  a  formal  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  government  is  organized  and  what  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  citizen  are.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 

Citizenship  has  been  defined  many  times  by  political  scientists, 
both  past  and  present,  but  it  may  be  reveaUng  to  take  two  recent 
attempts  at  definition  as  evidence  of  the  broad  approach  which 
is  apparent.  Clinton  L.  Rossiter,  of  Cornell  University,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question,  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  good  citizen,  has  stated  that  among  the  necessary  qualities  are 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  American  government,  an 
understanding  of  the  political  and  constitutional  theory  which 
underlies  it,  a  good  sense  of  American  history,  a  fundamental 
respect  for  American  democracy,  open-mindedness  and  a  dis- 
position to  compromise,  an  occasional  urge  to  look  with  some 
detachment  upon  the  day's  controversial  questions  and  con- 
troversial men,  and  a  sense  of  public  duty  that  leads  to  the  polls, 

^  See  Harvey  Walker,  "Political  Scientists  and  the  War,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  XXXIX  (June,  1945),  555-574- 
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party  headquarters,  and  the  platform  of  the  local  high  school 
auditorium/"  In  the  same  vein  is  a  statement  concerning  the 

10  "Politdcal  Science  I  and  Political  Indoctrination,"  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review,  XLII   (June,  1948),  542-549. 

See  also  Rossiter's  "Characteristics  of  the  Good  Democratic  Citizen,"  Social 
Education,  XIV  (November,  1950),  310-313.  He  gives  these  characteristics  as: 

1.  Believes  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  people. 

2.  Values,  respects  and  defends  basic  human  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

3.  Respects  and  upholds  the  law  and  its  agencies. 

4.  Understands  and  accepts  the  following  democratic  principles  as  guides 
in  evaluating  his  own  behavior  and  the  policies  and  practices  of  other 
persons  and  groups,  and  judges  his  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of 
others  by  them:  That  each  individual  possesses  dignity  and  worth  as  a 
person  and  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  person;  That  governments 
exist  by  the  consent  of  the  governed;  That  in  a  large  nation  with  diverse 
social  and  economic  groups  compromise  is  frequently  necessary;  That 
since  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  govern  themselves,  they  do  not 
need  protection  by  censorship. 

5.  Understands  that  in  the  long  run  people  will  govern  themselves  better 
than  any  self-appointed  group  would  govern  them. 

6.  Puts  the  general  welfare  above  his  own  whenever  a  choice  between 
them  is  necessary. 

7.  Feels  that  he  has  inherited  an  unfinished  experiment  in  self-government 
which  it  is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  carry  on. 

8.  Exercises  his  right  to  vote. 

9.  Accepts  civic  responsibilities  and  discharges  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

10.  Knows  techniques  of  social  action  and  can  cooperate  with  others  in 
achieving  such  action. 

11.  Accepts  the  basic  idea  that  in  a  democracy  the  majority  has  the  right  to 
make  decisions  under  the  Constitution. 

12.  Assumes  a  personal  responsibility  to  contribute  toward  a  well-informed 
climate  of  opinion  on  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
or  issues. 

13.  Realizes  the  necessary  connection  of  education  with  democracy. 

14.  Respects  property  rights,  meets  his  obligations  in  contracts,  and  obeys 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  property. 

15.  Supports  fair  business  practices  and  fair  relations  between  employers  and 
employees. 

16.  Assumes  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources. 

17.  Accepts  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  a  com- 
petitive economic  system  assisted  and  regulated  when  necessary  by  gov- 
ernmental action. 

18.  Knows  in  general  how  other  economic  systems  operate,  including  their 
political  and  social  consequences. 

19.  Knows  about,  critically  evaluates,  and  supports  promising  efforts  to  pre- 
vent war,  but  stands  ready  to  defend  his  country  against  tyranny  and 
aggression. 
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elements  of  citizenship  by  Robert  A.  Walker,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  school  of  citizenship  at  Kansas  State  College: 
"The  four  basic  elements  in  intelligent  citizenship  .  .  .  are 
ability  to  inform  and  express  oneself,  knowing  how  to  think, 
acquaintance  with  our  political  and  social  heritage,  and  applied 
moral  standards."  " 

There  is  far  more  "practical"  instruction  in  citizenship 
taking  place  in  departments  of  political  science  than  even  most 
members  of  the  profession  realize.  We  did  not  think  so  after 
reading  catalogue  descriptions  or  even  after  we  had  collated 
the  results  of  the  questionnaires  the  committee  circulated  to 
departments  of  political  science;  it  was  only  when  we  got  out 
into  the  field  and  saw  with  our  own  eyes  what  is  going  on 
that  we  realized  how  many  "unsung  heroes"  there  are  in 
colleges  and  universities  sprinkled  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
general  evaluation  of  these  programs  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
X,  dealing  with  teaching  methods,  but  at  this  point,  before 
referring  to  some  of  the  better-known  experiments,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  cite  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  rarely 
heard  about  and  yet  that  is,  nowadays,  quite  common. 

This  comes  from  Smith  College.  In  a  political  science  de- 
partment of  nine  instructors,  one  spent  the  year  1948- 1949 
visiting  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  secure 
laboratory  materials  for  a  course  in  the  Commonwealth;  another 
had  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  for  1949- 1950  for  a  study  of  the 
British  party  system;  two  others  were  teaching  at  the  Salzburg 
(Germany)  summer  session;  one  was  teaching  in  the  summer 

20.  Is  deeply  aware  of  the  interdependence  of  people  and  realizes  that  a 
good  life  can  be  attained  only  by  the  organized  cooperation  of  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world. 

21.  Understands  cultures  and  ways  of  life  other  than  his  own. 

22.  Cultivates  qualities  of  character  and  personality  that  have  a  high  value 
in  his  culture. 

23.  Is  a  responsible  family  member  and  assumes  his  full  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  the  civic  standards  of  his  neighborhood  and  community. 

24.  Recognizes  taxes  as  payment  for  community  services  and  pays  them 
promptly. 

11  "Citizenship  Education  and  the  College,"  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, XLII  (February,  1948),  74-84. 
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session  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  another  had  just  resigned 
from  the  executive  secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action;  one  had  been  connected  with  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Institute  on  the  United  Nations;  another  had 
been  working  during  the  summer  in  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  volunteer  teacher  in  the 
night  school  for  displaced  persons;  and  most  of  them  were 
taking  an  active  part  in  local  and  state  politics  and  in  North- 
ampton city  government.  Others  had  assisted  with  the  Smith 
College  Junior  Year  in  Geneva  and  in  work  with  various  pro- 
fessional committees.  All  were  in  demand  as  speakers  in  the 
college,  the  community,  alumnae  clubs,  and  outside.  From  this 
range  of  "practical"  activity  it  is  obvious  that  instructors  bring 
back  to  the  classroom  material  about  dynamic  citizenship  which 
is  far  from  dull  or  stereotyped.  The  point  is  that  a  course  does 
not  have  to  be  called  "practical"  in  its  catalogue  description  to 
make  it  vital  in  fact. 

The  Colgate  Experiment 

Instruction  in  citizenship  takes  a  variety  of  forms,  and  good 
results  seem  to  be  produced  in  more  than  one  fashion.  For 
example,  Colgate  University  has  developed  a  course  in  recent 
years  entitled  "Problems  in  Pubhc  Affairs,"  the  stated  purpose 
of  which  is  "to  confront  the  student  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  he  will  have  to  face  as  a  citizen,  to  give  him  some  sense 
of  their  complexity  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
own  analysis  and  his  own  recommendations  for  action."  ^^  The 
committee  that  runs  the  course  has  decided  that  they  "have  made 
a  small  step  in  the  direction  of  making  the  classroom  a  living 
experience  rather  than  a  preparation  for  some  future  event"— 
which  is  one  of  the  best  definitions  of  "practical"  that  the 
committee  has  discovered. 

This  course  is  part  of  the  general  education  curriculum  at 
Colgate,  and  its  staff  is  drawn  from  the  departments  of  eco- 
nomics, education,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  and 

12  From  an  unpublished  prospectus  printed  in  1947-1948. 
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sociology.  It  is  a  6-hour  course,  meeting  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  it  emphasizes 
concrete  problems  or  cases.  Actual  situations  are  brought  into 
the  classroom  from  the  experiences  of  businessmen,  school  prin- 
cipals, politicians,  mayors,  or  labor  leaders;  these  cases  are  not 
narrowly  analytical  in  the  sense  that  only  one  specific  point  is 
considered  in  each  case,  but  rather,  they  are  written  to  represent 
the  total  situation  confronting  the  individual.  In  the  classroom 
the  maximum  possible  discussion  by  the  students  is  invited,  with 
emphasis  on  the  instructor's  providing  guidance  but  not  neces- 
sarily giving  the  answers.  Rather,  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  think  responsibly  for  themselves— an  exceedingly  important 
element  of  citizenship  training  in  a  democracy. 

The  staff  has  prepared  a  mimeographed  casebook  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  and  the  principal  topics  dealt  with  in  the 
1948-1949  edition  were:  "The  Political  Problems  of  American 
Society-Party  Platforms  for  1948";  "Political  Parties  and  Ma- 
chines"; "Local  Government— Structure  and  Function";  "Policy 
Determination  in  Government";  and  "Some  Problems  in  Dem- 
ocracy." This,  obviously,  is  the  kind  of  instruction  that  the  Reed 
report,  referred  to  above,  thinks  that  American  college  students 
should  be  getting.  Other  areas  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  public 
affairs  course,  according  to  the  1947- 1948  prospectus,  are  the 
family,  schools,  minority  groups  in  the  community,  labor  re- 
lations, and  free  private  enterprise.  The  dominant  motif  of  the 
cases,  however,  is  politics  and  government  in  their  dynamic 
situational  aspect. 

Institute  of  Citizenship,  Kansas  State  College 

One  of  the  best  known  experiments  in  citizenship  is  that 
conducted  at  Kansas  State  College  since  1945.  It  has  distinctive 
features  that  make  it  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Citizenship  was  established  in  September,  1945,  under  a 
grant  from  the  William  Volker  Charities,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  the  original  grant  amounted  to  $200,000  and  was  for 
not  less  than  a  five-year  period. 
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Concerning  the  importance  of  the  citizenship  emphasis  gen- 
erally, the  then  president,  Milton  Eisenhower,  had  this  to  say: 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  educate  for  citizenship 
in  a  free  society.  This  purpose  must  be  accomplished  against 
the  pressures  of  an  increasingly  complex  technology,  pres- 
sures which  tend  to  fragment  the  whole  minds  into  partial 
ones,  pressures  which  tend  to  mould  men  and  women 
whose  exclusive  concern  is  with  some  specialized  economic 
interest  or  some  specialized  field  of  knowledge. 

It  has  long  been  a  conviction  of  mine  that  over-special- 
ization is  among  the  most  serious  threats  to  our  democracy. 
Democratic  citizenship  requires  more  than  the  ability  to 
make  a  living,  or  even  to  make  outstanding  original  con- 
tributions, in  some  specialized  vocational  field.  It  requires 
also  a  deep  concern  for  the  general  welfare,  a  recognition 
of  those  unifying  truths  which  lie  beneath  the  specialties, 
and  a  capacity  for  sound  value  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
those  truths.^^ 

The  Institute,  which  has  now  had  five  years  of  continuous 
operation,  functions  as  a  separate  and  distinct  curriculum  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
faculty,  however,  makes  its  services  available  to  the  college  at 
large,  to  the  graduate  school,  and  to  the  extension  program. 
Its  mission  is  twofold:  to  supply  leadership  in  working  out  the 
elements  of  a  program  of  citizenship  training  appropriate  for 
the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  citizenship  training  appropriate  for  students  at  the  college 
level.  Hence,  as  conceived,  the  program  extends  far  beyond 
the  campus  confines,  into  the  educational  system  of  the  state 
and  into  the  adult  education  programs  of  the  university.  It  is  a 
bold  and  challenging  concept. 

Some  idea  of  the  emphasis  can  be  secured  from  the  course 

13  From  a  printed  report,  The  Institute  of  Citizenship  (Kansas  State  College, 
May,  1948),  p.  2. 
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offerings:  freedom  and  responsibility;  constitutional  democracy 
in  America;  democracy  and  education;  democracy,  justice,  and 
the  law;  political  economy  and  the  democratic  state;  war,  peace, 
and  the  world  community;  the  journalist  in  a  free  society; 
effective  citizenship;  and  the  UNESCO  overseas  course.  As 
in  the  case  of  Colgate,  this  program  is  a  cooperative  one  in- 
volving several  departments— mainly  political  science,  economics, 
and  philosophy. 

Enrollment  is  limited,  and  the  method  of  instruction  is  almost 
entirely  seminar— "Socratic,"  as  one  of  the  instructors  explained 
it.  They  stay  away  from  textbooks  and  develop  their  own 
mimeographed  materials;  they  rely  upon  the  great  books  and 
tend  to  teach  the  history  of  ideas.  The  committee  asked  some- 
one who  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  program  what  the  distinctive  advantages  of  the  Institute  are, 
and  this  is  his  evaluation:  The  students  learn  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  subject  faster  than  any  other  group  he  has  ever  encountered, 
the  reason  being  the  teaching  method  used;  calling  the  program 
"Citizenship"  is  of  no  particular  advantage  and  at  first  was  a 
distinct  disadvantage  because  the  students  were  suspicious  of 
indoctrination  or  "uplift"  (an  important  psychological  insight) ; 
a  good  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  developing  satisfactory 
examinations,  and  generally  they  are  of  the  essay  or  thought- 
provoking  kind;  there  is  concentration  upon  concrete  problems 
of  application.  Our  principal  informant  concludes  that  this 
program  has  proved  itself  and  should  be  widely  adopted.  The 
political  science  emphasis,  he  says,  is  the  core  of  the  program. 

This  experiment  indicates  to  us  that,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  a  program  may  be  practical  and  effective  and  yet  not 
place  the  whole  emphasis  on  motor  activity  and  running  around 
to  precinct  polling  places  and  city  halls;  that,  in  fact,  great  books 
and  deep  reflection  may  be  invaluable  in  the  production  of 
future  citizens  and  governmental  leaders;  and  that  probably  the 
best  solution  as  between  these  two  extremes  is  a  balance  between 
reading  and  discussion  and  firsthand  observation.  We  therefore 
recommend  that,  in  all  efforts  to  improve  the  practicality  and 
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effectiveness  of  citizenship  education,  these  two  factors  be 
brought  into  appropriate  balance  and  that  neither  of  them  be 
overemphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Other  Significant  Expem7tents 

If  the  singling  out  of  institutions  such  as  Kansas  State  and 
Colgate  were  to  suggest  that  experiments  of  this  kind  are 
narrowly  confined,  the  conclusion  would  be  unjustified.  On 
the  contrary,  even  after  polling  the  profession  with  question- 
naires and  "opinionnaires,"  and  after  extensive  field  trips  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  committee  continues  to  hear  of  inter- 
esting projects  in  citizenship  and  practical  politics  that  we  wish 
we  had  looked  into.  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  has  an  Institute  of  Applied  Politics  and  Economics 
in  which  it  makes  use  almost  exclusively  of  the  seminar  and 
internship  methods.  One  of  the  most  significant  departures  of 
recent  years  is  the  creation  of  a  curriculum  in  practical  politics 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  which  has  become  nationally 
known.  It  was  inspired  by  its  president,  Arthur  Flemming,  who 
has  rendered  long  and  distinguished  service  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  curriculum  is  an  offering  entitled 
"Citizenship  Field  Training,"  which  provides  the  student  with 
an  option  of  internship  in  a  government  office— municipal, 
county,  state,  or  national,  or  "participation  in  a  political  party 
campaign  in  an  election  or  other  party  activities  in  cooperation 
with  local  political  leaders  and  under  their  direction."  Syracuse 
University,  famous  for  its  production  of  public  administrators, 
is  also  the  home  of  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  citizenship  and 
political  service  and  not  exclusively  on  administrative  work. 
And  so  it  goes. 

Conclusion 

When  all  the  evidence  is  in,  however,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  more  could  be  done  than  is  now  being  done  to 
make  citizenship  a  vivid,  living  reality  for  our  students.  We 
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could  learn  more  about  what  the  high  schools  are  doing  in  our 
respective  areas  of  the  country,  and  we  could  collaborate  more 
closely  with  them  on  joint  plans  and  programs.  As  individuals 
and  as  departments,  we  could  spark  an  interest  in  faculty  plan- 
ning and  programing  in  citizenship  generally  throughout  the 
university,  thus  marshaling  the  full  energies  of  the  institution. 
We  could  inspire  students  to  become  better  citizens  without  try- 
ing to  indoctrinate  them  or  without  preaching  at  them,  for,  as 
one  of  our  informants  in  political  science  stated,  "Citizenship  is 
a  necessary  emphasis  and  should  pervade  the  entire  offering. 
However,  it  should  be  taught  through  analysis  and  through 
teaching  students  to  think  critically,  not  through  indoctrination 
or  preaching— that  will  ruin  it."  It  is  a  common  observation  that 
when  instructors  in  the  social  sciences  do  attempt  to  indoctri- 
nate students  even  with  the  seemingly  most  laudable  viewpoints, 
the  effect  on  most  students  is  to  make  them  recoil  from  the  posi- 
tion being  advocated. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  factors  that  may  be  relied  upon 
to  improve  our  effectiveness  as  teachers  of  citizenship.  The  key 
words  are  example,  motivation,  preparation,  application,  partici- 
pation, and  balance.  Students  become  good  citizens  when  their 
teachers  inspire  them  to  be  such  by  example.  Students  become 
public  spirited  and  unselfish  when  they  are  motivated  to  react  in 
that  manner.  Instructors  bring  a  living  reality  into  the  classroom 
when  they  themselves  have  experienced  such  flesh-and-blood 
realities  in  their  own  experiences.  Students  learn  about  citizenship 
and  practical  affairs  by  going  out  into  the  laboratories  about 
them  and  learning  for  themselves;  at  the  same  time,  they  acquire 
depth  and  penetration  by  rigorous  intellectual  exercise.  Students 
learn  to  appreciate  democracy  only  when  they  participate  ac- 
tively in  common  affairs;  a  pattern  of  activity  early  established 
is  likely  to  last  a  lifetime,  while  one  that  is  stimulated  too  late  in 
life  may  never  materialize.  And  finally,  despite  criticism  from 
either  extreme— the  people  who  spell  "practical"  in  capital  letters 
or  those  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  books— it  be- 
hooves us  to  keep  our  balance  in  developing  sound  programs  of 
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citizenship  education.  Too  often  in  the  past,  poHtical  science, 
quite  humanly,  has  veered  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another, 
influenced  by  the  latest  fad.  This  we  should  determine  to  mini- 
mize as  much  as  we  can.  For  despite  all  that  is  said  by  well-mean- 
ing patriots,  citizenship  is  more  than  getting  religion  overnight. 
It  is  something  that,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  individual,  becomes 
an  integral  part,  and  the  ruling  spirit;  of  the  complete  person. 
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ONE  of  political  science's  greatest  challenges  is  to  find  better 
ways  of  communicating  knowledge  about  international 
relations.  Opinion  polls  which  have  been  completed  in 
recent  years  leave  no  doubt  that  anxiety  concerning  international 
instabilities  represents  the  public's  chief  worry— a  concern  which 
exceeds  that  arising  from  any  other  problem,  political,  social,  or 
economic.^  Privately  endowed  foundations  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, bent  every  resource  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
search, formal  education,  and  public  enlightenment  in  the  field  of 
international  relations,  and  yet,  understandably,  these  same  foun- 
dations still  beg  for  practical  and  constructive  methods  of  doing 
all  these  things  better.  And  since,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  political 
science  has  always  borne  the  principal  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing research  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
today's  challenge  is  naturally  strongest  for  political  scientists. 

The  studies  of  this  committee  reveal  that  the  relative  increase 
of  student  interest  and  enrollments  in  international  relations  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  has  exceeded  that  which  followed  the 
termination  of  World  War  I.^  There  is  this  important  difference 
between  the  two  postwar  periods,  however:  For  a  few  years  after 
World  War  I,  student  and  faculty  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions was  sustained  at  a  high  level  and  then,  almost  as  suddenly,  it 
declined.  This  time  there  are  strong  indications  of  a  sustained 
interest. 

1  Confirmed  in  a  Gallup  public  opinion  poU  published  May  5,  1950. 

2  In  Chap.  V,  for  example,  we  disclose  that  7  of  the  8  courses  in  political 
science  which  have  shown  the  most  expansion  in  terms  of  number  of  courses 
added  between  1946  and  1949  were  concerned  with  international  relations  and 
comparative  government. 
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It  therefore  becomes  important  to  seek  answers  to  certain  ques- 
tions which  naturally  arise  out  of  an  inquiry  such  as  the  present 
one:  what  are  the  current  scope  and  emphasis  in  courses  on  inter- 
national relations,  and  are  course  objectives  and  methods  con- 
sidered adequate  by  members  of  the  profession?  To  what  extent 
are  the  present  confines  of  international  relations  coterminous  with 
with  those  of  political  science  generally,  or  to  what  extent  have 
they  outgrown  them  and  formed  a  new  synthesis?  Growing  out 
of  this  question,  what  can  be  deduced  concerning  the  key  con- 
cepts and  materials  of  poHtical  science  that  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  future  if  this  major  interest  of  citizens  is  to  be  nurtured? 
And,  finally,  in  terms  of  curriculum  building  and  teaching, 
should  the  discipline  of  political  science  look  forward  to  com- 
plete or  only  partial  responsibility  for  student  programs  in  the 
field  of  international  relations? 

To  avoid  possible  misunderstanding,  the  committee  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  it  considers  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  an  integral  part  of  the  citizenship  training  dealt 
with  in  the  last  chapter.  We  differentiate  it  for  separate  treatment 
here,  therefore,  only  as  a  means  of  according  it  the  recognition 
and  importance  the  public  attaches  to  it,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  there  is  a  major  vocational  interest  in  the  foreign 
service  on  the  part  of  students  generally. 

Scope  and  Objectives 

Background 

"The  science  of  international  relations  is  in  its  infancy,"  wrote 
E.  H.  Carr  in  1939.^  As  a  separate  academic  study  it  dates,  for 
practical  purposes,  only  to  World  War  I.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
departments  of  political  science  ofi'ered  courses  in  international 
law  and  that  diplomatic  history  was  taught  as  a  separate  course 
in  still  fewer  institutions  prior  to   1900.  Perhaps  the  earliest 

3  The  Twenty  Years'  Crisis  1919-1939  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1942),  p.   3. 
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course  in  world  politics  was  that  offered  under  the  title  of  con- 
temporary politics  as  early  as  1900  in  the  newly  established 
School  of  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin/ 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  19 14  led  to  the  addition  of  courses  on 
the  causes  of  war.  Often  these  were  courses  in  contemporary 
history  offered  in  the  departments  of  history.  But  a  number  of 
political  science  departments  added  courses  under  the  titles  of 
world  politics  or  international  politics  or  international  relations, 
which  were  little  more  than  recent  history.  The  courses  in  inter- 
national relations  spread  during  the  postwar  years,  stimulated 
by  the  pubhcation  by  Professor  Parker  T.  Moon  of  his  Bibli- 
ography on  International  Relations  (1925)  and  Raymond  Leslie 
Buell's  International  Relations  (1925). 

Popular  and  student  interest  in  the  peace  and  the  League  of 
Nations  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  courses  in  international 
organization.  The  emphasis  of  political  science  swung  to  the 
study  of  world  organization.  Grayson  Kirk  has  reported  that 

...  a  wholly  disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  energy 
was  given  to  discussing  "international  cooperation,"  while 
analyses  of  the  forces  of  conflict  in  society,  and  of  the  in- 
stitution of  war,  were  subordinated  and  tainted  with  the 
stigma  of  moral  reproach.^ 

Despite  the  emphasis  upon  "international  cooperation,"  and 
perhaps  partly  because  of  it,  the  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions continued  to  grow.  Quincy  Wright  reported  in  1926  that 
of  125  colleges  and  universities  studied,  one  third  offered  intro- 
ductory courses  in  international  relations.  The  World  Peace 
Foundation  study  of  465  colleges  and  universities  reported  that 
in  1930-193 1 : 

4  Grayson  Kirk,  The  Study  of  International  Relations  (New  York:  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.,  1947),  p.  2;  Merle  Curti  and  Vernon  R.  Carstensen 
The  University  of  Wisconsin:  A  History,  1848-192$  (Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1949),  Vol.  I,  pp.  630-638. 

5  Grayson  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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264  offered  courses  in  international  relations 
234  offered  courses  in  international  law 
75  offered  courses  in  international  organization® 

Not  all  of  these  courses,  however,  were  provided  by  the  de- 
partments of  political  science.  They  were  often  offered  by  de- 
partments of  history,  economics,  social  science,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  mid-1930's  there  came  a  development  of  interest  in 
"power  politics."  This  interest  was  magnified  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  has  been  intensified 
since  the  close  of  hostilities.  With  this  development,  which  took 
place  in  political  science,  came  greater  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  other  disciplines.  Professor  A4anning  pointed  to  that 
interest  when  he  stated  that  a  student  of  international  relations  is 

...  a  person  who  regrets  that  he  does  not  better  under- 
stand psychology,  economics,  diplomatic  history,  law,  juris- 
prudence, sociology,  geography,  perhaps  languages,  com- 
parative constitutional  organization,  and  so  on  down  a  long 
list."^ 

Departments  of  political  science  had  become  predominantly  re- 
sponsible for  furthering  the  development  of  international  rela- 
tions, and  professors  of  that  subject  were  forced  to  broaden  the 
range  of  their  competence  in  order  to  master  their  dynamic 
subject. 

The  Scope  of  International  Relations 

From  one  point  of  view  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  field  of  international  relations.  As  has  been  noted 

6  "There  are  over  thirty-seven  hundred  semester  courses  in  undergraduate 
instruction  dealing  with  international  affairs  in  some  of  their  multiform  aspects. 
Over  thirteen  thousand  semester  hours  of  weekly  instruction  for  half  a  year 
of  undergraduate  classroom  work  .  .  .  are  devoted  to  this  new  orientation  of 
American  economic,  cultural  and  political  life.  There  are  practically  no  col- 
leges of  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  entire  country  .  .  .  which  do  not 
give  some  course  or  courses  on  international  affairs."  James  T.  Shotwell  in 
Farrell  Symons,  Courses  on  International  Affairs  in  American  Colleges  1930- 
31  (Boston:  World  Peace  Foundation,  1931),  p.  vii. 

7  Alfred  E.  Zimmem  (editor).  University  Teaching  of  International  Relations, 
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elsewhere,  "There  is  no  specific  subject  matter  in  international 
relations  which  cannot  be  found  in  another  special  discipline."  ^ 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  subject  can  be  treated  by- 
history  departments  in  diplomatic  history.  International 
commercial  and  financial  relations  can  be  dealt  with  in 
courses  on  international  trade  and  finance  offered  by  eco- 
nomics departments.  Law  schools  and  political  science  de- 
partments for  generations  have  offered  courses  on  interna- 
tional law.  The  theory  of  international  relations  could  be 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  political  and  social  theory. 
Socio-psychological  factors  affecting  national  ideologies  are 
a  legitimate  concern  of  the  social  psychologist.^ 

Grayson  Kirk  groups  under  five  main  headings  the  objectives 
of  teaching  international  relations: 

1 .  Analysis  of  the  forces  which  influence  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  principal  states  of  the  world; 

2.  critical  examination  of  the  methods  which  states  use  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  each  other,  and  the  instru- 
mentalities which  they  have  established  for  that  purpose; 

3.  assessment  of  contemporary  economic,  political  and 
legal  relations  among  states,  and  the  trends  which  they 
reveal; 

4.  study  of  the  means  by  which  conflicts  among  states  may 
be  adjusted; 

5.  consideration  of  the  legal  and  moral  principles  which 
should  govern  intercourse  among  nations.^^ 

Above  all,  the  focus  of  attention  must  be  on  both  the  relations 
between  states  and  the  forces  affecting  them. 

To  accomplish  the  above  objectives  the  subject  matter  of  the 
field  is  grouped  under  the  rather  broad  headings  of  international 

Report  of  the  nth  International  Studies  Conference,  Prague,  1938  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1939),  p.  236. 

8  Waldemar  Gurian,  "On  the  Study  of  International  Relations,"  The  Review 
of  Politics,  VIII  (October,  1946),  278. 

9  Grayson  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  ^^  Ibid. 
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law,  international  organization,  and  international  politics.  Of 
these  the  international  politics  grouping  is  the  nucleus.  It  is  here 
that  a  knowledge  of  geography,  demography,  economics,  social 
psychology,  and  so  forth,  is  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  the 
forces  and  factors  which  determine  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  states,  which  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  those 
policies  are  both  formulated  and  executed,  and  the  influences 
which  fix  their  effectiveness.  Certainly,  the  student  of  interna- 
tional relations  is  interested  in  the  geographic  factors  which  make 
for  national  power,  in  the  form  of  government  and  the  consti- 
tional  procedures,  in  the  social  and  economic  organization  of  the 
state. 

Since  the  study  of  international  relations  includes  more  than 
the  sources  of  power,  the  student  must  concern  himself  with  law 
and  with  organization,  both  of  which  constitute  the  framework 
within  which  the  relationships  between  states  are  carried  out. 

In  summary,  the  study  of  international  politics  centers 
around  an  analysis  of  national  power,  an  understanding  of 
the  means  by  which  international  relations  are  conducted 
and  conflicts  of  interest  adjusted,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
philosophical,  legal  and  moral  bases,  not  merely  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  world  development,  but  those  of  an  emerging 
world  society.^^ 

Objectives  in  Teaching  International  Relations 

What  are  the  objectives  sought  in  the  teaching  of  international 
relations?  This  question  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion at  the  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  International  Rela- 
tions held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookings  Institution  Inter- 
national Studies  Group  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  January  26— 
28,  1950.^^  The  general  purposes  were  found  to  fit  the  specialized 

11  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

12  This  discussion  centered  on  a  summary  of  general  education  programs 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  university  examiners  at  a  meeting  at  Monticello,  111., 
November,  1949.  This  is  a  continuing  conference,  the  results  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  published. 
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purposes  of  teaching  international  relations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  objective  of  improving  the  students'  social  adjustment  and 
development.  While  this  last-mentioned  objective  is  clearly  a 
purpose  of  general  college  education,  it  is  not  a  goal  to  be  sought 
or  attained  by  instruction  in  international  relations. 

The  seven  objectives  in  teaching  international  relations  which 
emerged  at  the  Brookings  conference  follow:  ^^ 

To  increase  the  students^  knowledge  and  information.  This 
includes  "an  increased  knowledge  of  principles  and  theories  of 
international  relations,  and  some  idea  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  field." 

To  increase  the  students'*  intellectual  skills.  To  improve  the 
students'  abilities  to  communicate  their  ideas  on  international 
relations  subjects;  "to  organize  and  present  materials,  to  analyze 
the  ideas  of  others,"  or  to  improve  the  students'  abilities  to  think 
more  precisely  on  international  relations  problems. 

To  improve  the  studeiits*  intellectual  abilities.  To  develop 
ability  to  utilize  knowledge  to  understand  "relationships,  syn- 
thesis, application  of  principles  and  theories,  evaluation  and  judg- 
ment." 

To  increase  the  students''  range  of  interest.  To  encourage  stu- 
dents to  develop  wider  and  more  mature  interests  and  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  their  interests  in  world  problems.  "This  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  great  objectives  of  teaching  international  rela- 
tions, especially  since  it  was  felt  that  American  students  are  too 
prone  to  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  much  like  this  coun- 
try save  for  minor  variations  due  to  other  peoples'  misfortunes 
in  not  living  in  the  United  States!" 

To  improve  the  students'*  attitudes  and  values.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  teaching  generally  does  improve  student  attitudes,  but 
there  was  no  agreement  on  the  question  of  whether  this  should 
be  consciously  done  and  directed  toward  certain  desired  ends. 
The  extent  to  which  teaching  should  be  consciously  "directed 

13  Based  upon  Report  on  a  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  International 
Relations  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  April,  1950),  and  a  tran- 
script of  the  conference  proceedings. 
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toward  the  promotion  of  democracy,  general  welfare,  and  other 
symbols  remained  an  open  question." 

To  increase  the  students''  appreciation  and  sensitivity.  "There 
was  clear  agreement  on  this  as  a  definite  objective  in  the  teaching 
of  international  relations,  and  a  feeling  that  as  students  progressed 
in  their  understanding  of  the  subject  they  should  develop  greater 
appreciation  of  its  complexity  and  interactions." 

To  create  greater  consensus  and  cooperation  a^nong  the  stu- 
dents. This  applies  to  the  results  of  group  discussion  and  study, 
where  the  students  are  required  to  reach  some  level  of  common 
understanding  and  communication  that  will  permit  of  their 
working  together.  "This  objective  relates  .  .  .  more  to  tech- 
niques than  to  subject  matter,  and  in  that  respect  is  of  great 
interest  to  teachers  of  international  relations." 

The  above  applies  to  the  teaching  of  undergraduate  students. 
Here,  the  primary  objective  may  be  summarized  as  the  equip- 
ping of  "the  student  with  a  broad  cultural  foundation  which  will 
enable  him,  as  an  educated  person,  to  exercise  intelligently  his 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  democracy."  ^* 

The  Undergraduate  Program  ^^ 

The  undergraduate  program  of  study  in  international  relations 
is  generally  treated  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  a  broad  background  for  understanding 
the  factors  and  forces  shaping  relations  between  states.  While 
the  programs,  generally,  are  considered  to  be  nonprofessional 
and  nontechnical,  they  are  often  offered  as  professional  training 
for  those  students  seeking  government  or  business  positions  for 
which  international  relations  training  is  prerequisite.  The  pro- 
fessional training  aspect  of  the  program  is  stressed  in  some  insti- 
tutions, however.  For  example,  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  University  is  "based  upon  the 

14  Grayson  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23. 

1^  Based  on  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of  66  American  institutions,  including 
all  of  the  state  universities  and  some  of  the  better-known  private  colleges  and 
universities.  This  summary  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Chee  Tai  Lee  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Illinois. 
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double  objective  of  (i)  technically  equipping  the  student  for 
professional  excellence  in  his  selected  major  field  of  specializa- 
tion, and  (2)  providing  him  with  the  cultural  background  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  integration  of  the  professional  and  technical 
courses."  The  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Washington  is 
described  as  "a  professional  program  .  .  .  for  those  who  desire 
to  begin  preparation  for  the  Foreign  Service,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  international  agencies." 

In  recent  years  the  Foreign  Service  examinations  have  placed 
less  and  less  emphasis  on  specialized  competence.  The  student 
desiring  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Foreign  Service  is  advised  by 
the  Department  of  State 

...  to  place  .  .  .  first  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  general  education.  During  his  undergraduate  years  he 
should  concentrate  on  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  his 
future  intellectual  development  and  should  be  wary  of  early 
specialization  in  technical  or  vocational  subjects  to  the  extent 
that  such  diversion  of  effort  distracts  him  from  the  broader 
objective  of  learning  to  understand  the  intellectual  currents 
and  social  forces  of  major  importance  in  the  modern 
world.^^ 

Keen  intelligence,  broad  general  background,  ability  to  use  the 
English  language,  and  solid  grounding  in  geography,  history, 
government,  and  economics  are  recommended.  The  student  is 
warned  that  "specialized  competence  can  never  substitute  for 
broad  intellectual  qualities"  but  can  serve  only  as  an  additional 
asset.  Because  of  this  emphasis  upon  broad  education,  the  pro- 
grams of  study  in  international  relations  tend  to  grow  less 
technical. 
Professor  Alfred  Zimmern  pointed  out  that 

.  .  .  the  greatest  danger  which  confronts  our  subject  is  to 
regard  it  as  a  subject  for  beginners.  .  .  .  Our  subject  is  not 

16  Preparing  for  a  Career  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Department  of  State,  January,  1950),  Publication  3668. 
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easy;  it  is  difficult.  International  relations  are  not  simple; 
they  are  complex.  To  simplify  them  is  to  destroy  their 
essence,  to  eliminate  the  whole  substance  of  their  problem, ^''^ 

Despite  the  warning  of  so  great  an  authority,  there  exists 
a  problem  for  American  colleges  and  universities.  The  great 
majority  of  undergraduates  make  formal  contact  with  interna- 
tional relations  only  in  the  first  two  years  if  at  all.  If  these  stu- 
dents are  to  be  reached,  the  institution  must  provide  an  intro- 
ductory course  for  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

The  amount  and  type  of  international  material  best  suited 
for  teaching  at  this  level  will  depend  on  which  lower  divi- 
sion pattern  the  particular  college  follows:  (a)  an  integrated 
social  science  course  through  the  first  two  years,  which  is 
the  growing  tendency;  (b)  an  introductory  course  in  inter- 
national relations  in  the  sophomore  year;  or  (c)  introduc- 
tory courses  in  the  separate  departments  of  government, 
history  and  economics,  with  no  integrated  international 
relations  course  as  such.^^ 

At  the  Charlottesville  conference  wide  divergencies  of  opinion 
were  revealed  regarding  the  solution  of  this  problem.  There  was 
seeming  agreement  that  some  way  should  be  found  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  the  lower-division  student  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  making  formal  contact  with  the  field. 

Such  elementary  instruction  should  include  certain  basic  ele- 
ments including  the  nature  of  the  world  community,  the  norm 
of  state  action  (including  international  law  and  organization), 
the  processes  of  world  politics,  and  the  elements  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

The  Major  in  International  Relations 

Most  institutions  offering  a  major  in  international  relations  do 
not  give  a  bachelor's  degree  specifically  in  that  field.  The  cus- 

17  Alfred  E.  Zimmem  (editor),  op.  cit.,  p.  ii. 

18  Report  on  a  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  International  Relations  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  April,  1950),  p.  10. 
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tomary  degree  is  taken  in  political  science,  with  a  concentration 
in  international  relations.  Students  in  history  and  economics 
sometimes  are  offered  a  concentration  in  international  relations. 

Most  generally,  the  programs  in  international  relations  are  "in- 
terdepartmental"—they  include  courses  offered  in  several  depart- 
ments. To  meet  this  problem,  some  institutions  have  established 
separate  schools  (Georgetown  University,  Princeton  University, 
the  University  of  Virginia)  or  separate  departments  (the  Uni- 
versities of  Denver,  Southern  California,  and  Maryland)  to 
administer  the  curriculum.  More  generally,  the  programs  are 
developed  and  administered  by  interdepartmental  committees.  In 
still  other  universities  (George  Washington,  University  of 
Washington,  Yale)  the  political  science  department  administers 
as  a  separate  entity  the  curriculum  in  international  relations. 

Major  concentration  in  international  relations  more  commonly 
begins  with  the  junior  year.  Students  intending  to  select  the 
major  are  advised  to  take  introductory  courses  in  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  geography,  psychology,  sociology,  and  an- 
thropology, in  addition  to  the  general  courses  prescribed  by  the 
college:  English,  mathematics,  science  courses,  and  so  on.  The 
premajor  work  always  includes  one  modem  foreign  language. 

Requirements  for  the  undergraduate  major  in  international 
relations  are  widely  divergent.  The  curriculum  usually  is  divided 
between  "required"  and  "elective"  courses.  But  since  there  is 
such  a  diversity  of  subject  matter  included  within  the  field  of 
international  relations,  even  the  list  of  "required"  courses  is  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  amount  of  choice,  permitting  reasonable 
flexibility. 

At  the  Charlottesville  conference  there  appeared  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a  major  in  international  relations  should 
include  the  following  subjects,  some  of  them  to  provide  neces- 
sary background  and  some  to  involve  more  specialized  training: 

International  politics,  international  law  and  organization, 
international  economics,  political  philosophy,  American  and 
European   diplomatic   history,   American   foreign   policy, 
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political,  economic  and  cultural  geography,  language  com- 
petency, international  social  psychology  and  communica- 
tions.^^ 

There  were  differences  as  to  which  should  be  required  and 
which  should  be  "recommended."  It  was  felt,  however,  that  all 
were  important  to  a  student  desirous  of  gaining  an  understand- 
ing of  international  relations. 

In  the  current  curriculums  of  American  institutions  there  is  an 
extremely  wide  variety  of  "recommended"  (contrasted  with 
"required")  courses  in  administration,  political  theory,  anthro- 
pology, human  ecology,  education,  sociology,  psychology,  busi- 
ness administration,  economics,  statistics,  finance,  trade,  trans- 
portation, climatology,  geography,  geology,  comparative  gov- 
ernment, modern  history,  journalism,  and  so  on.  The  particular 
listing  seems  to  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  personnel  and 
courses  available  at  the  particular  institution,  and  on  the  interests 
of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  curriculum. 

Despite  the  growth  of  interest  in  area  studies  stimulated  by 
World  War  II  and  the  development  of  curriculums  in  the  area 
fields,  there  are  few  institutions  requiring  an  area  specialization 
for  degree  purposes.  The  University  of  Virginia  stresses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  area  work  after  the  completion  of  the  more 
general  courses.  Some  institutions  provide  area  specialization  on 
an  optional  basis.  "It  was  generally  felt"  (at  the  Charlottesville 
conference)  "that  much  undergraduate  regional  emphasis  would 
be  undesirably  narrowing  in  effect.^" 

Emphasis  is  placed  by  some  institutions  on  foreign  study  as  a 
part  of  the  international  relations  program.  Regular  credit  for 
supervised  work  in  connection  with  visits  to  foreign  countries 
is  given  at  Georgetown  University.  The  Universities  of  Dela- 
ware and  Vermont  are  examples  of  other  institutions  placing 
emphasis  on  foreign  study. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  require  undergraduate  major 
students  to  take  "conference  courses"  and  seminars.  The  con- 

i»/^/i.,  p.  17.  ^^Ibid. 
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ference  course  at  Princeton  is  considered  as  "the  distinctive  and 
integrating  activity  of  the  school,"  and  all  major  students  are 
required  to  participate  in  such  courses  during  both  semesters  of 
the  junior  year  and  at  least  one  term  of  the  senior  year.  At 
Illinois,  Syracuse,  and  Yale  the  seminar  course  is  required  of  all 
international  relations  majors  during  their  senior  year. 

A  thesis,  or  comparable  written  reports,  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conference  course  or  seminar,  is  required  at  some 
institutions. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  situation  in  many,  if  not  most,  institu- 
tions is  a  changing  pattern,  and  generalizations  are  hazardous,  but 

.  .  .  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  trend  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  more  formal  international  relations  curricula  on  the 
interdepartmental  level.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is 
likely  to  consist  of  little  more  than  formally  entitling  a 
mosaic  of  existing  courses  "International  Relations,"  But 
presumably,  if  any  sort  of  interdepartmental  committee  is 
established  to  administer  the  curriculum  some  effort  will  be 
made  to  improve  both  the  organization  and  content  of  such 
a  curriculum  in  terms  of  the  particular  needs  of  international 
relations  students.^^ 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  undergraduate 
training  in  international  relations  should  not  be  "vocational"  in 
character.  The  student  should  not  be  led  to  expect  that  such  a 
major  would  give  him  command  of  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  or 
qualify  him  to  fill  a  particular  job.  Rather,  a  sound  training  in 
international  relations  should  give  the  student  a  broad  cultural 
training  and  orientation  which  may  constitute  preprofessional 
training.  Such  training  coincides  with  that  expected  by  the  For- 
eign Service  and  tested  by  its  examinations. 

The  Graduate  Program 

The  primary  objective  of  most  graduate  students  is  the  prep- 
aration for  a  career.  This  fact  raises  the  ever-present  question  of 
2-^  Ibid.,  p.  1 8. 
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career  opportunities.  To  the  graduate  student  of  international 
relations  such  opportunities  arise  in  government  work,  teaching, 
or  international  business.  "Because  of  their  traditional  glamour 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  rank  highest  in  the 
student's  interest."  ^^  The  Foreign  Service  is  particularly  alluring. 
Here  the  opportunities  for  a  career  are  strictly  limited.  In  the 
fifteen  years  from  1932  to  1947,  1 1,744  candidates  took  the  writ- 
ten examinations.  Of  these,  883  passed  both  the  written  and  oral 
examinations— 7.5  per  cent.^^  The  number  actually  appointed 
was  even  less.  These  included  the  exceptional  years  of  1945, 
1946,  and  1947,  when  there  were  very  large  additions  to  the 
Foreign  Service.  On  the  basis  of  the  more  normal  years,  the 
Foreign  Service  provides  career  opportunities  for  something  like 
50  students  per  year. 

The  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offers  opportunities  for  a  few 
more,  but  these  are  not  significantly  numerous  since  the  Reserve 
has  at  present  but  202  officers. 

The  Foreign  Service  staff^  provides  still  more  opportunities, 
but  most  of  these  positions  are  of  the  clerical,  secretarial,  or 
lower  administrative  classes  and  therefore  do  not  provide  the 
career  opportunities  desired.  Not  more  than  1 5  per  cent  of  the 
Foreign  Service  staff  positions  offer  career  possibilities,  and  most 
of  these  must  be  filled  by  specialists  not  trained  in  an  interna- 
tional relations  program. 

The  greatly  augmented  size  of  the  Department  of  State  would 
indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  career  opportunities.  This  is 
misleading  in  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  positions  are  clerical, 
administrative,  or  technical  or  are  positions  for  which  a  major 
in  international  relations  is  not  the  required  training.  Appoint- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  depends  in  very  great  measure 
upon  specialized  knowledge. 

22  Grayson  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-62. 

23  Elmer  Plischke,  Conduct  of  Afnerican  Diplomacy  (New  York:  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  451. 
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There  are  a  number  of  government  positions  outside  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  which  the  student  may  aspire.  These  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Treasury,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  in  inde- 
pendent establishments  such  as  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  total 
of  such  positions  is  not  large,  and  the  number  of  openings  each 
year  is  indeed  limited.  Moreover,  quahfications  for  many  such 
positions  include  specialized  training  in  law,  agriculture,  finance, 
and  so  forth,  and  only  as  a  secondary  field  is  international  rela- 
tions important. 

The  opportunities  provided  by  business  vary  greatly  and 
depend  upon  the  level  of  world  trade  and  the  stability  of  interna- 
tional politics.  Opportunities  with  private  international  organiza- 
tions are  few  in  number.  The  opportunities  with  public  interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  the  specialized  agencies,  are  more  numerous,  but  here  the 
number  of  openings  each  year  is  not  large.  The  national  quota 
system  governing  the  composition  of  the  staffs  and  the  relatively 
low  rate  of  turnover  combine  to  limit  the  number  of  positions 
open  in  any  one  year. 

The  more  promising  field  is  that  of  college  and  university 
teaching.  This  field  has  expanded  greatly  since  1945  but  is  now 
tending  toward  a  more  normal  pattern.  Henceforth,  the  number 
of  positions  open  each  year  will  be  reduced  from  the  peak  period. 
Universities  and  colleges  "should  be  cautious  about  overexpand- 
ing  their  output."  ^^  Care  should  be  exercised  so  that  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  quality  training  for  a  few  carefully  selected  stu- 
dents of  great  ability. 

Some  graduate  students  are  not  seeking  advanced  degrees  but 
desire  short-term  training  in  special  courses  to  equip  them  for 
employment  in  a  given  field.  These  students  are  apt  to  be  found 
in  a  few  institutions.  Their  programs  consist  largely  in  filling 
gaps  in  their  undergraduate  training. 

24  Grayson  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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The  Master's  Degree 

In  most  institutions  the  master's  degree  is  offered  for  one  year 
of  graduate  study.  These  programs  generally  require  advanced 
courses  or  seminars  in  international  law,  international  political 
and  economic  relations,  diplomacy,  and  the  like.  Beyond  such 
requirements  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  with  respect  to  the 
programs  because  of  their  wide  diversity.  Each  institution  seems 
to  have  its  own  emphasis  and  specialty. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  offer  students  a  two-year 
program  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  Such  a  program  is  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  it  requires  more  than  one  year  to  round 
out  the  undergraduate  training  and  provide  technical  com- 
petence. During  the  first  year  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
field  generally;  during  the  second  year  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
one  of  the  functional  or  area  specialties. 

Typical  of  the  two-year  programs  are  those  offered  in  the 
newly  established  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  Harvard,  at  the  School  of  International 
Affairs  at  Columbia,  and  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  and  the  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs  at  Princeton.  The  School  of  Foreign  Service  at  George- 
town University  requires  that  "applicants  not  holding  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  Foreign  Service  from  the  University  will  be  obliged 
to  take  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  full-time  work  to  quahfy" 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  first  year  they  take  courses  assigned 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  required  background. 

Postwar  developments  have  been  marked  by  the  addition  of 
"regional  studies"  or  "area  studies."  ^^  In  such  programs  students 
pursue  correlated  studies  in  the  language,  history,  social  and 
political  organization,  economics,  and  philosophy  of  a  selected 
country  or  area.  These  are,  in  turn,  correlated  with  the  courses 
in  international  law,  international  organization,  and  international 
politics. 

25  See  Chap.  VI. 
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Programs  in  regional  studies  are  available  in  most  of  the  state 
universities  and  larger  private  institutions.  There  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  given  institution  to  concentrate  on  a  few  areas. 
The  earliest  of  such  programs  were  those  on  Latin  America,  and 
these  are  the  most  numerous.  The  Far  East  is  perhaps  the  next 
most  commonly  studied  region,  while  the  Russian  programs  are 
growing  most  rapidly. 

The  Doctorate 

Students  seeking  a  Ph.D.  will  find  that  most  universities  do  not 
offer  a  doctor's  degree  in  international  relations.  They  are 
obliged  to  take  their  degrees  in  political  science,  history,  or  eco- 
nomics, with  a  concentration  in  international  relations.  The  de- 
gree of  concentration  possible  under  the  requirements  varies 
from  school  to  school.  It  is  common  for  an  institution  to  require 
six  fields  for  a  doctorate  in  political  science,  of  which  only  one 
may  be  specifically  in  international  relations.  The  Princeton  pro- 
gram for  the  doctorate  permits  a  student  to  offer  four  fields  in 
international  subjects  in  addition  to  two  other  fields  of  political 
science. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  seeking  the  doctorate 
in  international  relations,  a  few  institutions  offer  the  Ph.D.  in 
international  relations.  The  most  extensive  of  such  programs  is 
that  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  work,  supervised  by  an 
interdepartmental  committee,  includes  the  following: 

General  Fields  Regional  Fields 

International  law  and  The  United  States 

organization  Latin  America 

International  economic  The  British  Empire 

relations  Europe 

Diplomacy  and  diplomatic  The  Slavic  States 

history  The  Near  East 

Psychology  of  international  The  Far  East 

relations 
Colonial  policy  and 

administration 
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Students  are  held  for  examinations  covering  four  fields,  three  of 
which  must  be  selected  from  the  general  fields. 

The  Fletcher  School  requires  the  student  to  offer  the  fields  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy,  international  organization  and 
administration,  principles  of  international  relations,  plus  three 
other  fields  selected  from  six  included  in  the  program. 

The  Ph.D.  in  international  relations  offered  by  Yale  includes 
in  its  program  five  international  fields  from  which  the  student 
selects  one  as  a  major  and  must  pass  examinations  in  all  of  the 
others. 

Instructional  Techniques 

Teaching  Methods 

In  the  postwar  period  some  innovations  have  been  introduced 
in  the  teaching  of  international  relations  subjects.  At  New  York 
University  students  working  for  a  master's  degree  may  enroll  in 
the  following  courses:  model  general  assembly,  model  security 
council,  and  economic  and  social  council.  In  these  courses  stu- 
dents sit  as  delegates  from  member  states.  The  model  bodies  oper- 
ate in  accordance  with  the  official  rules  of  procedure.  The  Uni- 
versity offering  also  includes  a  foreign  affairs  round  table  course 
which  deals  with  world  problems  as  they  develop.  Current 
diplomatic,  economic,  social  and  military  problems  are  dealt  with 
on  a  discussion  basis,  following  orientation  lectures. 

A  significant  contribution  to  teaching  has  been  made  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Beginning  in  1947,  Brookings  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  seminars  as  a  "means  of  contact  between  the 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  international  relations."  Sessions 
have  been  held  on  Dartmouth,  Stanford,  Lake  Forest,  Duke, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Denver  campuses.  The  participants  in 
each  case  included  teachers  of  various  phases  of  international 
relations,  government  officials,  officers  of  the  armed  services,  and 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  others  from  private  life  who  are 
professionally  concerned  with  international  affairs.^® 

26  International  Studies  Group,  Major  Problems  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  i^$o-$i   (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  1950),  p.  viii. 
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Through  the  use  of  problem  papers  deahng  with  current  prob- 
lems, the  participants  at  the  seminars  are  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  policy  makers  and  are  obliged  to  consider  the  issues  and 
alternatives  and  to  choose  an  alternative.  The  annual  volumes 
containing  problem  papers  are  being  used  at  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  "problems  courses."  The  usual  technique  employed 
in  teaching  is  the  "committee  system"  most  successfully  devel- 
oped at  the  National  War  College.  A  small  committee  of  stu- 
dents is  put  to  work  on  the  problem.  The  committee  is  faced 
with  the  issues  and  the  possible  alternatives  and  is  obliged  to 
come  up  with  a  "committee  solution."  The  technique  simulates 
the  process  followed  when  committees  of  government  officials 
are  obliged  to  produce  policy  memorandums.  The  method  can 
be  very  successful  in  the  teaching  of  "problems  courses." 

The  problem  of  providing  students  with  sufficient  numbers  of 
copies  of  important  current  materials  has  been  met  in  part  by 
the  publication  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
of  Norman  J.  Padelford's  periodic  Readings  in  Current  Inter- 
national Relations. 

There  has  been  little  progress  in  the  preparation  of  "case 
studies"  in  international  relations  comparable  to  those  being  pre- 
pared in  the  public  administration  field.  Here  is  an  endeavor 
worthy  of  development. 

Internships 

Three  programs  recently  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of 
State  have  great  promise.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Department 
of  State  internship  program  under  which  carefully  selected  stu- 
dents are  employed  by  the  Department  for  a  one-year  period. 
The  second  program  is  that  of  the  summer  professor-student 
program  under  which  students  are  enabled  to  work  under  de- 
partment auspices  in  Washington  over  the  summer  months.  The 
third  program  is  the  United  Nations  summer  intern  program, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  State. 

There  is  serious  need  of  more  internship  programs  which 
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would  enable  more  students  of  international  relations  to  gain 
experience  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  academic  training. 

Conclusion 

The  committee  has  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  international  relations  in 
recent  years.  Some  evidence  of  this  progress  has  here  been  re- 
viewed, but  much  of  it  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
present.  Some  of  the  best  courses  in  international  relations 
afford  examples  of  practical  integration  of  subject  matter  that 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  teachers  in  other  areas  of  political 
science.  Pohtical  science  has  been  enriched  by  the  broadening 
of  individual  competence  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  teachers  of 
international  relations.  For  example,  as  Russell  H.  Fifield  has 
pointed  out,  if  one  is  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  presenting  the 
beginning  course  in  international  relations,  one  must  draw  upon 
at  least  five  fields,  only  one  of  which  is  formally  identified  with 
political  science,  to  wit:  diplomatic  history,  political  geography, 
comparative  government,  international  economics,  and  social 
psychology.^'^  If  the  course  is  to  be  taught  convincingly,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  instructor  must  possess  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  these  related  fields,  for  other- 
wise his  performance  will  satisfy  neither  himself  nor  his  students. 

As  the  factual  account  presented  in  the  present  chapter  makes 
clear,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  introductory  course 
in  international  politics  and  other  courses  in  international  rela- 
tions at  the  undergraduate  level  have  a  broad  cultural  base. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  at  the  graduate  level,  and  yet,  as  might  be 
expected,  because  of  the  broadening  influence  at  the  lower  level, 
this  same  point  of  view  increasingly  tends  to  dominate  graduate 
instruction  as  well.  It  is  perhaps  trite  to  suggest  that  subject- 
matter  integration  normally  takes  place  in  one  of  three  ways— 
in  the  student,  in  the  curriculum,  or  in  the  instructor.  The  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  international  relations  has  attempted  to  do  all 

27  "The  Introductory  Course  in  International  Relations,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  XLII  (December,  1948),  1190. 
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three  of  these  things.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  speciahsts 
in  this  field  have  succeeded  in  accomphshing  the  third  of  these 
methods,  namely  personal  integration,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  most  other  subareas  of  political  science.  Quincy  Wright's 
study  of  war,  the  Simonds  and  Emeny  book,  books  on  inter- 
national politics  by  Sharp  and  Kirk,  Frederick  L.  Schuman,  and 
Hans  Morgenthau,  the  newer  approaches  of  Norman  Padelford, 
the  teaching  experiments  of  Clyde  Eagleton,  and  the  recent 
writings  of  W.  T.  R.  Fox  and  Gabriel  Almond— and  there  are 
many  more  not  mentioned  to  whom  apology  is  due  because  they 
fit  into  the  same  category— illustrate  the  extent  to  which  special- 
ists in  this  field  have  achieved  significant  integrations  of  social 
science  materials  in  their  own  right. 

We  recommend  that  teachers  of  pohtical  science  in  other  areas 
of  the  discipline  pay  especial  attention  to  the  methods  of  integra- 
tion used  in  the  area  of  international  relations,  and  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  accomplishments  here  achieved  are  de- 
serving of  emulation. 

By  the  very  need  to  integrate  materials  from  several  related 
fields,  however,  problems  of  curriculum  construction  and  de- 
partmental administration  are  bound  to  arise.  There  is  bound  to 
be  overlapping  with  other  departments.  There  is  danger  of 
excessive  multiplication  of  courses.  A  certain  amount  of  personal 
and  departmental  jealousy  is  difficult  to  avoid. 

These  are  dangers  which  perhaps  are  inevitable.  And  if  the 
final  product  called  international  relations  can  be  produced  in 
no  other  way,  the  cost  is  probably  worth  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing. Certainly  a  good  deal  of  the  friction  which  might  otherwise 
result  can  be  avoided  if  enough  good  will  and  cooperation  are 
displayed  on  the  part  of  all  participants,  and  since  international 
solutions  require  these  same  qualities,  perhaps  the  college  cur- 
riculum is  good  training  for  a  broader  stage. 

The  objectives  of  international  relations  have  become 
increasingly  cultural  and  are  identified  with  the  general  edu- 
cation program.  In  the  larger  institutions,  particularly,  the 
administration  of  the  program  is  made  possible  through  inter- 
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departmental  cooperation,  and  we  strongly  favor  the  continuance 
of  these  joint  efforts. 

Having  said  this,  however,  we  would  be  shirking  our  respon- 
sibility as  a  committee  if  we  did  not  draw  attention  to  a 
problem  of  university  organization  that  has  become  acute  in 
several  areas,  but  especially  in  international  relations.  Should 
departmental  responsibility  be  relied  upon  for  new  advances 
in  pedagogy,  or  should  coordinating  mechanisms  transcending 
the  principal  departments  be  increasingly  relied  upon?  There 
are  three  main  alternatives  presented  to  the  college  faculty:  It 
may  vest  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  international 
relations  curriculum  in  the  department  of  political  science; 
secondly,  it  may  create  a  coordinating  committee  from  several 
departments,  as  Chicago  has,  for  example;  or,  finally,  it  may 
create  a  brand-new  department  or  a  special  school  to  deal  with 
international  relations. 

We  recommend  that  in  most  cases  the  first  or  second  alter- 
natives be  favored,  and  that  the  third  be  looked  upon  with 
critical  circumspection.  What  we  say  does  not  apply  to  research 
programs  because  in  this  area  we  are  convinced  that  teamwork 
cutting  across  departmental  lines  is  decidedly  necessary,  although 
we  would  by  no  means  imply  that  we  recommend  it  exclu- 
sively. With  curriculum  building  and  teaching,  however,  a 
different  problem  arises.  If  any  institution  creates  too  many 
departments  and  special  schools,  funds  and  personnel  are  likely 
to  be  spread  thin,  excessive  duplication  is  inevitable,  and  the 
original  departments  are  robbed  of  their  vitality. 

In  most  cases  we  favor  the  expansion  of  the  international 
relations  program  within  the  departmental  framework  of  the 
political  science  department  and  where  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee is  preferred  we  urge  the  political  science  departments 
to  assume  major  responsibilities  in  providing  leadership.  In 
addition,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  other  depart- 
ments to  develop  courses  that  bear  upon  the  field  of  international 
relations— courses  such  as  international  economic  organization, 
pohtical  geography,  or  the  psychological  aspects  of  nationality. 
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Here  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  the  large  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace  and  understanding  amongst  peoples 
and  the  narrower  subject  of  international  relations  that  is  our 
special  concern.  In  pursuing  the  first  of  these  emphases,  every 
department  and  faculty  in  the  university  can  make  its  distinctive 
contribution— the  humanities  division,  for  example,  quite  as 
much  as  the  social  sciences. 

But  as  has  been  made  clear  in  the  preceding  discussion,  inter- 
national relations,  as  a  course  of  study,  is  not  so  broad  as  this. 
Its  core  subjects  are  international  power  relationships,  sov- 
ereignty, nationalism,  organization,  and  law— the  very  subjects 
which  constitute  the  fabric  of  political  science.  Without  them 
the  course  in  international  relations  could  not  be  developed. 
Withdraw  them  from  the  political  science  department,  and  one 
of  two  things  will  happen:  either  there  will  be  a  costly  and 
stultifying  duplication,  or  the  political  science  department  will 
be  left  in  a  weakened  condition,  stripped  of  what  is  most 
essential  in  its  personnel  and  structure. 

This  is  the  issue  which  needs  to  be  faced  squarely  by  political 
scientists  and  by  faculties,  deans,  and  presidents  who  make 
university  policies.  To  repeat,  therefore,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  any  tendency  toward  splintering  of  the  international 
relations  curriculum  and  the  resulting  weakening  of  political 
science  be  steadfastly  opposed,  as  it  is  by  most  teachers  of 
international  relations.  And  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  are 
the  leaders  in  this  field  and  with  the  citizens  who  look  to  them 
for  solutions  to  the  world's  problems,  we  recommend  that  po- 
litical scientists  strengthen  efforts  which  are  already  being  made 
to  provide,  in  political  science  generally,  stronger  and  more 
reliable  tools  with  which  to  fashion  the  international  relations 
offering. 

Many  things  need  to  be  done.  Additional  case  materials  for 
international  relations  have  already  been  mentioned.  Funds  are 
needed  for  visiting  professors,  for  exchange  fellowships,  for 
periods  of  study  abroad,  and  for  experiments  in  newer  teaching 
techniques  such  as  those  which  have  been  briefly  described. 
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We  recommend  that,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  determined  and  practical 
efforts  be  made  to  afford  these  opportunities  for  our  colleagues 
in  international  relations. 
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IN  A  world  in  which  the  art  and  science  of  government  bear 
such  heavy  responsibihties  for  the  good  or  evil  of  human 
relations,  the  training  of  future  governmental  leaders  takes 
on  a  significance  which  yields  to  nothing  in  relative  importance. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  political  scientists  that  they  have  long 
realized  the  necessity  of  this  teaching  function  and  that  they 
have  appreciated  their  peculiar  duty  for  seeing  that  it  takes 
place  satisfactorily.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important  contribution 
to  American  life,  for  in  the  United  States,  as  the  public  has 
belatedly  realized  in  recent  years,  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
sound  leadership  and  effective  government  has  not  been  popu- 
larly emphasized  to  the  same  extent  as  has  leadership  in 
scientific  invention  and  industrial  prowess.  This  much  is  clear 
from  the  record. 

It  is  also  safe  to  say  that,  as  public  concern  for  the  govern- 
mental art  has  increased,  political  scientists  have  responded 
proportionately  to  the  need  and  have  improved  both  their  plans 
for  and  their  methods  of  producing  better  leaders  for  the  public 
service.  Needless  to  say,  however,  they  have  not  assumed  the 
whole  responsibility  for  this  effort,  nor  do  they  claim  the  entire 
credit  for  the  improvement  that  has  resulted. 

Today,  academicians,  especially  political  scientists,  are  asking 
themselves  how  their  total  impact  on  pre-service  teaching  for  the 
public  service  can  be  improved.  For  what  shall  we  train?  Just 
for  the  top  positions  or  for  all  positions?  Should  the  training  be 
"practical"  or  "theoretical"  or  a  balance  of  the  two?  How  can 
political  scientists  strengthen  their  collective  contribution  to  the 
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total  academic  effort?  Is  it  enough  merely  to  teach  future  leaders 
the  techniques  and  specialized  skills  of  their  craft,  or  should  the 
emphasis  be  placed  also  on  policy  making  and  human  relations? 
In  short,  should  college  education  for  the  public  service  be 
narrowly  specialized  and  "practical"  or  broadly  philosophical 
and  in  keeping  with  the  recent  trend  toward  general  edu- 
cation? 

There  has  been  much  pondering  over  these  questions  in  the 
past,  and  a  remarkable  amount  of  consensus  has  emerged.  In 
turning  to  this  area  of  the  committee  report,  therefore,  we  do 
not  intend  to  imply  that  the  subject  is  being  considered  for 
the  first  time  or  that  what  we  shall  have  to  say  will  make  it 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  matter  periodically  in  the  future. 
Ours  is  the  more  modest  goal  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
training  function  for  public  service  in  the  light  of  all  the  claims 
and  demands  upon  the  attention  of  political  scientists. 

The  Challenge 

There  are  many  employment  opportunities  in  government- 
judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative.  In  keeping  with  common 
practice,  however,  we  shall  devote  most  of  our  attention  to 
the  last  of  these  three  categories,  the  administrative,  because  it  is 
in  this  area  that  the  largest  number  of  positions  occur  and  to 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  is  devoted  in  departments 
of  political  science.  Elsewhere,  however,  we  attempt  to  redress 
this  balance  by  stressing  the  need  for  more  attention  to  prac- 
tical politics,  running  for  public  office,  and  the  training  of 
prelegal  students,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  constitutes  the 
principal  vocational  reason  students  give  for  majoring  in  political 
science. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  information  about  the  teaching  of 
political  science  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States, 
our  committee  circularized  all  the  departments  offering  pro- 
grams in  the  field.  Among  the  questions  asked  was  one  relating 
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to  the  major  objectives  of  graduate  training  in  political  science. 
Specific  replies  were  given  by  98  schools.  The  major  objectives 
of  graduate  training  were  said  to  be,  in  order  of  choice:  (i) 
training  for  teaching,  (2)  training  for  the  domestic  public  ser- 
vice, and  (3)  training  for  the  Foreign  Service.  Point  i  is  covered 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  points  2  and  3  are  the  subject 
matter  of  this  chapter. 

The  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  schools  which 
responded  to  the  question  on  graduate  instruction  shows  that 
the  profession  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  problems  that  do  exist. 
Recognition  of  a  need  should  be  the  first  step  in  bringing  about 
a  change,  a  reform,  or  a  better  understanding  of  the  compli- 
cations involved.  Unfortunately,  the  Association  has  gone  little 
further  than  the  first  step.  Ten  years  ago  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  suggested  that,  among  other  things,  "the 
present  training  is  well  adapted  .  .  .  for  persons  who  plan  to 
enter  the  public  service.  .  .  ."  ^  The  answer  to  the  question 
on  graduate  instruction  is  still  to  be  found.  This  observation 
must  be  tempered  by  the  fact,  however,  that  World  War  II 
prevented  many  planned  projects  from  being  carried  out,  and 
conditions  since  the  close  of  the  conflict  have  not  been  con- 
ducive to  a  resumption  of  past  programs.  In  a  dynamic  world 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  Association  will  never  be  able  to  find 
a  definitive  answer,  but  we  should  be  certain  that  this  is  true 
before  assuming  it  to  be  so. 

About  I  in  every  10  employed  persons  in  the  United  States 
is  a  government  employee,  and  about  i  in  every  5  persons  in 
the  total  population  receives  his  income  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  government  sources.^ 

^  A?nerican  Political  Science  Review,  XXXV  (April,  1941),  333.  "Relations  of 
Political  Scientists  with  Public  Officials:  Report  of  a  Committee  to  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association." 

^New  York  Times,  June  25,  1950.  The  figures  given  there  are  27,404,858  out 
of  the  total  population  of  150,500,000,  who  receive  government  salaries  or 
other  financial  aids. 
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As  of  October,  1949,  the  estimated  total  of  government  em- 
ployees is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

TABLE  I 

Government  Employees  in  the  United  States* 

Type  Number  Per  Cent 

Federal  civilian 

Public  education 

State 

City 

County  and  other 

Totals  6,204,000  1 00.0 

•  The  Municipal  Yearbook,  i^^o  (Chicago:  International  City  Managers'  As- 
sociation, 1950)  p.  134. 

A  further  study  of  the  material  behind  these  figures  reveals  a 
very  interesting  fluctuation  of  federal  employment  which 
varies  with  emergencies.  The  trend  of  public  employment  is 
in  general  upward,  in  spite  of  political  cries  for  economy. 

This  report  will  not  deal  with  the  training  of  schoolteachers 
as  public  officials,  although  this  properly  should  be  the  subject 
of  further  study  by  the  Association.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  the  training  aspects,  especially  on  the  graduate  level,  of 
the  students  who  will  assume  positions  among  the  remaining 
4,545,000  public  employees.^ 

But  the  limiting  of  our  survey  in  this  manner  still  leaves  us 
with  the  problem  of  discovering  an  effective  training  pro- 
gram for  the  vast  majority  of  all  pubHc  officials.  There  are 
questions  that  arise  because  these  officials  are  to  be  found  on  all 

3  It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  exclude  the  teaching  professions  because 
of  any  lack  of  interest.  Chapter  VIII  discusses  the  need  for  closer  cooperation 
between  political  science  teachers  and  high  school  teachers  of  the  social 
sciences,  with  particular  reference  to  those  who  teach  problems  of  government, 
and  in  Chap.  IX  the  deficiencies  in  our  training  of  teachers  for  our  own 
profession  are  considered. 
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levels  of  government  and  in  literally  thousands  of  kinds  of 
positions.  Other  problems  concern  the  question  of  training  for 
the  public  service  either  on  the  undergraduate  or  on  the 
graduate  level,  or  both.  Up  to  the  present  at  least,  the  greater 
majority  of  the  examinations  for  entry  into  the  public  service 
in  which  we  are  directly  interested  have  been  geared  to  the 
recipients  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  greater  majority  of 
public  employees  enter  the  service  via  examinations  that  do 
not  even  require  college  training  but  for  which  tactile  or  motor 
skills  are  sufficient.  Our  particular  problem,  the  study  of 
graduate  training  for  the  public  service,  further  limits  the 
boundaries  of  our  survey.  So  much  is  this  true  that  in  order 
to  present  the  matter  adequately  it  is  necessary  to  mention  both 
levels  of  instruction  since  there  is  no  clear-cut  division  which 
can  be  made. 

Career  Opportimities 

In  view  of  the  political  scientist's  preoccupation  with  the 
administrator,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  vocational  pos- 
sibilities in  this  area.  The  latest  pertinent  figures  of  federal 
employment  that  are  generally  available  are  found  in  the  66th 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  series  gives  some  interesting  data.  The  report  says  that  on 
June  30,  1949,  there  were  19,269  positions  in  the  old  classifi- 
cations of  P  6-8  and  CAF  13-15  (salary  range:  $7,432  to 
$10,330).  All  positions  in  P-9  and  CAF-16  were  excluded  as 
being  outside  the  normal  appointment  range.  The  19,269  po- 
sitions were  2.32  per  cent  of  the  total  federal  employment  of 
that  date.  Of  them,  11,279  were  professional  and  scientific 
personnel  and  7,990  were  in  clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal 
posts.^  The  total  separations  in  the  same  year  numbered  51 1,244, 
or  a  turnover  rate  of  2.5  per  100  positions.^  If  we  remember  the 
stability  in  the  higher  positions  as  shown  in  Macmahon  and 

^  66th  Annual  Report,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1950),  pp.  80-81.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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Millett's  invaluable  study  of  federal  administrators,^  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  turnover  rate  in  the  six  classifications  mentioned 
vi^as  even  less  than  the  average.  If  we  can  also  assume,  and  that 
very  logically,  that  these  posts  are  truly  "administrative"  posts, 
and,  hence,  the  goal  toward  which  all  trained  persons  turn  their 
sights,  then  the  possible  number  of  top  positions  for  persons 
trained  in  "public  administration,"  as  we  understand  the  term, 
are  bound  to  be  few  in  number. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  Lewis  Meriam  estimated  that  if  we  should 
exclude  the  top  posts  where  men  have  become  administrators 
because  of  scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  about  i,ooo  po- 
sitions would  remain  available  as  the  goal  for  administrative 
workers  in  general.''^  Bringing  his  figures  up  to  date  from  our 
800,000  number  to  a  2,300,000  federal  service,  the  total  would 
approximate  3,000  positions,  a  figure  which  again  substantiates 
the  conclusions  reached  above.  The  profession  should  seriously 
study  the  whole  problem  of  whether  its  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  an  administrator  is  not  too  narrowly  restricted. 
While  this  is  certainly  not  entirely  true  on  the  graduate  level, 
it  is  partially  true  on  the  undergraduate. 

When  the  national  government  moved  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  about  300  officials  and  employees  had  to 
make  the  change,  while  a  few  packing  cases  carried  all  the 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  recently  formed  administration. 
The  continuous  increase  in  employees  from  these  small  num- 
bers until  the  present-day  figures  of  federal  employment  are 
reached,  together  with  the  present-day  existence  of  whole  train- 
loads  of  papers  in  the  archives,  has  long  caused  much  agitation 
of  mind  for  many  people.  Political  scientists  have  tended  to  view 
these  phenomena  with  a  smug  complacency  and  with  much 
smirking  to  make  comments  about  knowing  how  it  came  about, 
and  how  necessary  it  all  was.  They  have  been  quicker  than 

6  Arthur  W.  Macmahon  and  John  D.  Millett,  Federal  Administrators  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1939). 

''■  Lewis  Meriam,  Public  Fersonnel  Problems  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Operating  Officer  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  1938),  p.  318. 
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the  general  public  in  comprehending  the  need  for  a  change 
from  a  spoils  system  for  providing  public  employees,  and  have 
long  assumed  that  the  proper  training  of  the  growing  armies  of 
public  officials  could  safely  be  left  in  their  hands. 

Simultaneously,  there  has  appeared  a  tendency  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  assumption  and  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  offered  both  within  and  without  the  profession.  This 
point  of  view  has  grown  partially  out  of  the  needs  of  the  times 
and  partially  out  of  the  experience  of  political  scientists  in 
government  service.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  mild  and  often 
unorganized  discontent  within  the  profession,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  pressure  caused  by  the  insistence  of 
other  disciplines  upon  having  a  hand  in  the  process  of  training 
public  officials,  our  current  efforts  in  the  training  field  need  to 
be  examined  with  care. 

Setting  Our  Sights 

Vocationalism  versus  general  education  is  everywhere  a  major 
issue  in  higher  education.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  this  issue  should  be  particularly  acute  in  the  area  we  are 
examining.  Should  a  college  graduate  possess  the  skills  which 
will  allow  him  to  adjust  immediately  to  what  is  expected  of  him 
in  a  bureaucratic  situation  because  he  has  acquired  this  know- 
how  during  his  college  education?  Or  is  this  ability  not  nearly 
so  important  as  a  mastery  of  a  body  of  subject  matter  (such  as 
social  security  or  tax  administration)  with  which  he  will  be 
concerned?  Or  is  neither  of  these  skills  so  important  as  pro- 
viding college  graduates  with  a  broad  cultural  background  and 
a  lively  interest  in  knowledge  and  people  which  will  assure  their 
personal  and  professional  growth  during  a  lifetime?  Narrow 
specialization  versus  broad  preparation  is  perhaps  the  principal 
problem  which  arises  in  considering  suitable  goals  for  edu- 
cation in  the  area  of  public  service. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  concepts  of  how  best  to  train  for 
the  public  service  as  there  are  schools,  but,  basically,  they  may 
be  placed  in  four  categories:  the  specialized  and  technical  gradu- 
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ate  training  for  top  administrative  posts  in  government  service 
envisaged  by  the  Maxwell  School  at  Syracuse  University  and 
the  School  of  Public  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  the  broad  graduate  training  of  the  Littauer 
School  at  Harvard;  the  training  in  new  techniques  of  govern- 
ment activities  in  special  courses  as  found  in  the  University 
of  California;  and  the  general  training  in  departments  of 
political  science,  with  or  without  cooperation  from  other  de- 
partments, in  both  undergraduate  and  advanced  graduate  courses 
and  in  graduate  research.  These  programs  all  have  merit  and 
have  material  on  training  public  officials  to  offer  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  profession  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  believe  that  the  best  train- 
ing for  this  type  of  work  is  achieved  through  a  broad  cultural 
program  as  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college.  The  proponents  of 
each  school  of  thought  defend  their  position  and  criticize  the 
other  with  some  heat,  and,  frequently,  with  a  little  light.  Some 
kind  of  compromise  program  will  probably  be  the  answer  to  the 
dispute.  The  relative  amount  of  surrender  by  each  contestant 
will  be  determined  by  the  answers  made  to  the  problems  raised  in 
the  succeeding  pages. 

Broad  versus  Specialized  Education 

Sir  James  Grigg,  a  long-time  British  civil  servant,  expressed 
the  belief  of  most  British  career  men  at  the  Princeton  Bicenten- 
nial Conference  on  University  Education  and  the  Public  Service 
when  he  said: 

I  do  not  believe  in  institutes  or  theoretical  courses  of  public 
administration.  In  our  system,  at  any  rate,  much  the  most 
important  requirement  is  the  ability  to  manage  men— 
whether  they  are  our  fellow  civil  servants  subordinate  to  us 
or  the  more  senior  civil  servants  and  the  politicians  above  us 
or  whether,  again,  it  is  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  at  once 
the  toad  under  our  barrow  and  our  ultimate  master.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  the  art  of  managing  men  cannot  be  im- 
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parted  in  schools  or  university  courses  or  pubKc  lectures. 
Like  most  of  the  really  important  capacities,  it  can  only  be 
acquired  by  learning  to  do  it  in  practice.^ 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  this  point  of  view 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 
Formal  training  is  recognized  to  be  of  as  great  importance  as 
is  actual  practice.  For  example,  one  of  the  schools  which  prides 
itself  for  its  training  of  "practical"  administrators  says: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  training  program  will  pro- 
duce a  finished  administrator.  In  an  important  measure, 
administration  is  an  art  that  can  be  learned  only  through 
years  of  practical  experience.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
in  this  field  as  in  so  many  others  that  education— once  de- 
fined as  "hastened  living"— in  the  body  of  knowledge  al- 
ready available  can  make  one  more  adept  in  the  practice  of 
the  art  and  can  shorten  the  road  to  the  goal  of  competency.^ 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  more  and  more  college  gradu- 
ates have  gone  into  government  service.  Dean  Paul  Appleby  has 
stated  that  1 5  per  cent  of  all  B.A.  degree  holders  in  the  United 
States  are  in  government  service,  a  figure  roughly  tallying  with 
the  proportion  of  Ph.D.  degree  holders  engaged  in  the  same  ac- 
tivity. In  a  study  made  several  years  ago  of  its  recent  graduates,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  found  that  41.3  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
66  per  cent  of  the  women  had  been  or  were  then  in  government 
service. ^^ 

Most  of  these  young  people  had  become  public  employees 
without  receiving  any  formal  specialized  training  in  "public  ad- 
ministration." They  had  entered  the  service  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  specialty  in  undergraduate  course  work,  or  after  some  kind 

8  Sir  James  Grigg,  "The  British  Civil  Service,"  in  The  Public  Service  and 
University  Education,  edited  by  Joseph  E.  McLean  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1949),  p.  158. 

s  "Graduate  Programs  in  Public  Administration,"  Syracuse  University  Bul- 
etin,  1^^0-si,  (Jan.  i,  1950),  p.  13. 

10  James  W.  Fesler,  "Undergraduate  Training  for  the  Public  Service,  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Review,  XLI  (June,  1942),  507. 
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of  work  experience  which  was  beheved  to  prepare  them  for  the 
task. 

Professor  Fesler  has  also  remarked  that  some  of  these  em- 
ployees are  really  trained  in  technical  public  administration,  while 
others  are  what  are  called  "administrative  generalists."  ^^  The 
definition  given  to  the  term  "administrative  generalists"  is  that 
each  such  person  has  training  enough  in  several  fields  to  under- 
stand subject-matter  questions  when  presented  for  solution,  and 
skill  enough  in  administration  to  fit  them  together  as  need  arises 
without  friction  or  disaster.  The  training  for  such  persons  has  to 
be  a  special  kind.  The  late  Dr.  Stockberger  gave  the  outlines  for 
the  training  program: 

Specialized  training  in  the  law  or  the  sciences  is  an  inade- 
quate foundation  upon  which  to  build  an  administrative 
career.  .  .  .  Administration,  though  not  separate  and  apart 
from  the  activity  administered,  involves  a  series  of  relation- 
ships not  inherent  in  what  is  to  be  administered,  but  super- 
imposed upon  it.  The  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these 
relationships  and  of  the  art  of  utilizing  them  effectively  will 
be  facilitated  by  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  an  exploration  of  the  content  of  the  social 
sciences.  If  government  is  to  secure  for  the  public  service 
recruits  who  have  the  capacity  to  become  satisfactory  ad- 
ministrators, our  educational  institutions  must  be  induced  to 
afford  selected  students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  per- 
spective of  the  relations  of  governmental  operations  to  the 
public  interest  much  broader  than  that  usually  developed 
in  the  standardized  technical  course.^^ 

If  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Stockberger  were  to  be  carried  out, 
there  is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  departments  of  po- 
litical science,  for  it  is  here  that  the  traditions  of  which  he  speaks 
are  found. 

11  Fesler,  op.  cit.,  p.  508. 

12  Quoted  by  Rowland  Egger,  "An  Administrative  Class,"  in  McLean,  op. 
cit.,  p.  224. 
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The  restricted  and  technical  offerings  of  professionally  trained 
public  servants  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  late  James  For- 
restal,  who  asked  for  wider  training. 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  university  education  in  its 
relation  to  public  service.  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  therefore, 
to  inquire  what  kind  of  education  will  best  prepare  men  for 
government  work  and  as  a  corollary  what  the  universities 
can  do  to  improve  citizen  responsibility.  ...  I  believe  the 
broad  general  training  is  preferable.  ...  I  have  observed 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  imbalance  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  statisticians,  lawyers,  and  economists  in  our  gov- 
ernment as  contrasted  to  the  number  of  men  drawn  from  a 
more  general  experience.  Training  in  the  categories  I  have 
named  is  useful,  but  I  suggest  that  sometimes  people  with 
such  specialized  training  tend  to  rely  too  much  on  the  tech- 
niques of  their  training  to  the  detriment  of  practical  solu- 
tions. .  .  .  To  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  service  of 
government  the  university  training  should  have  as  its  objec- 
tives the  capacity  for  clear  thinking,  for  lucidity  and  clarity 
of  expression  and,  above  all,  for  the  application  of  under- 
standing and  pragmatic  methods,  rather  than  dogmatic 
methods,  to  the  human  problems  which  are  and  always  will 
be  the  main  problems  of  govemment.^^ 

It  is  in  answer  to  these  ever-present  requests  for  more  breadth 
and  understanding  that  a  spokesman  for  the  Political  Science 
Department  of  Columbia  says: 

We  offer  no  courses  that  are  truly  "practical."  When 
courses  are  intensive,  they  are  focused  in  terms  of  scholarly 
inquiry  and  thus  even  further  from  the  practical.  Our  im- 
plicit theory  of  curriculum  building  in  the  Faculty  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  stresses  the  background,  or 
indirect,  rather  than  the  direct  value  of  the  material  in 
vocational  terms.  In  treating  public  administration,  for  ex- 

13  James  Forrestal,  "Managing  the  Public's  Business,"  in  McLean,  op.  cit., 
pp.  241-242. 
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ample,  we  have  been  going  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  most  constructive  development  in  recruiting 
for  the  public  service  in  the  U.S.  will  be  more  recruiting  on 
a  broad  educational  base,  not  on  the  basis  of  public  admin- 
istration taught  and  recognized  as  a  technique.  Such  recog- 
nition would  be  reaction,  not  progress,  as  we  see  it.  We 
teach  public  administration  mainly  as  an  important  aspect 
of  the  modem  state.^^ 

In  our  work  as  political  scientists  it  is  not  positions  we  are 
training  for,  it  is  men  whom  we  are  helping  to  educate.  If  we 
can  complete  the  task  of  educating  well,  the  positions  will  be 
adequately  filled  with  fully  competent  personnel.  From  all  sides 
and  from  all  kinds  of  testimony  the  need  is  for  broad-gauge 
public  servants.  Such  men  are  not  alone  trained;  they  must  de- 
velop from  their  earliest  years  until  the  end  of  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  practical  affairs.  Political  scientists  need  to  help 
discover  such  men  and  keep  them  directed  along  the  path  of 
service.  The  points  of  view  presented  in  the  following  expert 
opinions  are  so  emphatic  that  they  cannot  be  discarded  lightly. 

Further  Testimonies 

The  President  of  the  United  States  discussed  the  need  for 
competent  men,  at  the  Princeton  Bicentennial  Conference  on 
University  Education  and  the  PubHc  Service.  He  said: 

If  our  national  policies  are  to  succeed,  they  must  be  admin- 
istered by  officials  with  broad  experience,  mature  outlook, 
and  sound  judgment.  There  is,  however,  a  critical  shortage 
of  such  men— men  who  possess  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
great  affairs  of  state. 

The  government  has  recruited  from  our  academic  institu- 
tions many  members  of  its  professional  staffs— geologists, 
physicists,  lawyers,  economists  and  others  with  specialized 
training.  .  .  .  But  we  have  been  much  less  effective  in 

1*  Written  communication  to  the  comittee. 
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obtaining  persons  with  broad  understanding  and  an  aptitude 
for  management.  We  need  men  who  can  turn  a  group  of 
speciahsts  into  a  working  team  and  who  can  combine  im- 
agination and  practicabihty  with  a  sound  public  program. 
.  .  .  Men  trained  for  this  kind  of  administrative  and  po- 
Htical  leadership  are  rare  indeed.  .  .  .  [The  Universities] 
should  develop  in  their  students  the  capacity  for  seeing  and 
meeting  social  problems  as  a  whole  and  for  relating  special 
knowledge  to  broad  issues.  They  should  study  the  needs  of 
government,  and  encourage  men  and  women  with  excep- 
tional interests  and  aptitudes  along  the  necessary  lines  to 
enter  the  government  service.^^ 

Following  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
public  service,  observing  it  on  all  levels,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest;  his  considered  opinion  is  typical  of  all  those  which  come 
from  students  in  the  field: 

Our  greatest  need  in  public  administration  was  for  people 
who  had  an  interest  in  and  were  capable  of  grasping  the 
economic,  social,  policy,  and  other  broad  indications  of 
public  programs  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  willing  and 
able  to  master  some  of  the  precise  details  of  administration 
without  which  not  much  could  be  accomplished.  It  was 
possible  to  find  so-called  "policy  people."  It  was  possible  to 
find  so-called  "administrative  people."  But  to  find  people 
who  combined  two  types  of  qualifications  was  another  mat- 
ter. They  were  then,  and  they  are  now,  rarely  in  evidence. 
As  a  result,  "policy"  tends  to  be  dealt  with  by  people  who 
are  not  always  as  realistic  as  the  public  service  requires  and 
"administration"  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
cedure addicts  who  insist  that  while  man  may  not  be  able  to 
live  by  bread  alone  he  certainly  can  thrive  on  a  diet  of  pro- 
cedure. Of  course,  teachers  of  pubhc  administration  are  not 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  scarcity  of  persons  with  properly 

15  Harry  S.  Truman,  New  York  Times  (June  i8,  1947),  p.  20. 
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balanced  qualifications,  but  certainly  it  must  be  true  that 
they  can  do  a  lot  to  improve  the  situation.^^ 

These  opinions  all  show  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  training  technicians  alone  but  are  trying  to  produce  men  of 
vision.  The  programs  of  instruction  must  fulfill  the  high  ideals 
which  have  always  been  present  in  higher  education.  When  they 
do  function  so,  the  graduates  can  fulfill  Patterson  French's 
qualification  for  public  servants  who  have  "perspective  and  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  governmental  process,"  are  "leaders 
without  bias,"  and  are  "people  who  know  how  to  run  an  organi- 
zation." ^'^  Persons  with  these  aptitudes  are  also  "men  and  women 
of  high  character  and  first-rate  ability,"  who  come  to  the  public 
service  "well  prepared  educationally"  so  that  they  can  be  given 
special  in-service  training  in  the  techniques  of  their  service  early 
in  their  careers.  They  will  also  be  able  to  "serve  the  government 
throughout  a  lifetime  of  expanding  power  and  usefulness."  -^^ 

One  last  word  is  found  in  the  comments  of  Donald  C.  Stone, 
who  says  that  administrative  affairs  should  be  given  to  those 
"persons  who  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  and  human  relationships."  This  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary since  they  are  the  "only  persons  whose  responsibilities  re- 
quire them  to  utilize  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  all  types  of  skills 
in  carrying  on  their  work."  ^^  Such  persons  are  rare.  When  there 
are  no  fictitious  bars,  they  can  be  recruited.  This  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  as  it  sought  out 
and  found  interns  for  its  program  of  training  in  Washington.^® 
What  the  Institute  did,  the  government  and  training  institutions 
can  also  do. 

16  William  A.  Jump,  "The  Professors  and  the  Practitioners,"  Public  Admin- 
istration Review,  VII  (1947),  212.  (Review  of  Elements  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, edited  by  Fritz  Morstein  Marx.) 

1"^  Patterson  H.  French,  "Wartime  Personnel,"  in  McLean,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

"^^  Report  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improvement, 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  21. 

18  Donald  C.  Stone,  "The  Top  Manager,"  in  McLean,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

20  Karl  E.  Stromsen,  The  Work  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
ig^4~ig4g,  A  Summary,  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,   1949),  p.   13. 
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The  CoTTfmittee  View 

What  does  the  committee  conclude?  We  beheve  that  if  an 
absolute  choice  were  necessary  between  broad  and  narrow  train- 
ing, the  issue  should  clearly  be  resolved  in  favor  of  a  broadened 
education.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  so  patent  an  oversimplifi- 
cation of  the  issue  that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  the  real  issue.  Instead, 
we  conclude  that  in  a  country  as  large  and  as  varied  as  the 
United  States,  where  so  many  types  of  skills  are  required  for  the 
government  service,  there  is  room  for  educational  programs  of 
diverse  types.  Some  of  them  may  well  continue  to  stress  the 
so-called  "administrative"  skills,  meaning  by  that  the  knowledge 
for  organization  and  management  technique.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  best  administrators  necessarily  come  from  such 
backgrounds,  especially  those  who  are  to  occupy  positions  of 
responsibility  involving  important  judgments  as  to  policy  and 
decision. 

We  recommend  that  as  a  general  proposition,  and  irrespective 
of  whether  the  emphasis  is  vocational  or  liberal,  a  broad  program 
of  education  is  indicated  for  most  college  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  public  service. 

The  Role  of  Political  Science 

In  spite  of  the  firm  belief  of  many  political  scientists  that  their 
concept  of  their  dominant  role  in  the  training  of  public  em- 
ployees is  a  valid  one,  the  fact  remains  that  most  pubUc  employees 
have  entered  into  their  employment  without  the  benefit  of  the 
"laying  on  of  hands"  by  members  of  the  guild.  As  we  look  into 
the  matter,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  most  administrators  are 
subject-matter  specialists  who  somewhere  along  the  line,  or  per- 
haps after  waiting  around  long  enough,  have  been  able  to  get 
into  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  public  service. 

This  division  should  be  frankly  recognized,  and  instruction 
should  be  provided  accordingly.  The  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  Improvement  recommended  that  employees  with 
administrative  skills  "be  divided  into  two  major  categories:  (i) 
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Those  for  which  training  and  experience  in  a  profession  or  sci- 
ence are  necessary;  and  (2)  all  others."  ^^  Earlier  than  that,  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association  had  also  requested  the 
same  division  and  stated  that  "the  university  has  quite  different 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  these  two  groups."  ^^  Donald  C. 
Stone  has  also  requested  the  universities  to  make  the  same  divi- 
sion in  their  training  programs.^^ 

We  should  make  it  a  point  of  Association  business  to  see  that 
every  professionally  trained  person  headed  for  the  government 
service  is  encouraged  to  take  some  political  science  in  the  course 
of  his  undergraduate  education,  and  preferably,  that  he  shall 
have  been  given  further  work  in  public  administration.  This 
would  reduce  the  number  of  obvious  misfits  in  administrative 
posts  and  would  help  foster  better  training  for  public  servants 
in  the  techniques  of  procedure. 

Modern  government  has  become  too  complex  for  any  one 
training  program  to  be  sufficient.  Also,  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion have  already  shown  that  we  have  never  been  in  a  position 
to  claim  sole  charge.  In  fact,  as  recently  as  1941  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improvement  scarcely  mentioned 
political  science  in  its  Report.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  had  never 
existed.  Professor  Fesler  has  said  that  "political  science  depart- 
ments must  drop  any  pretense  that  a  political  science  major  is 
the  only,  or  even  the  principal  means  of  entry  into  the  pubUc 
service."  ^* 

Some  writers  make  a  distinction  between  training  for  the  pub- 
lic service  in  general  and  public  administration  in  particular.  The 
former  field  is  ordinarily  considered  a  part  of  the  broad  field 
of  "citizenship  training,"  which  is  discussed  in  another  chapter 
of  this  report.  This  distinction  is  clearly  and  characteristically 
shown  in  a  memorandum  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

21  Report    of    the    Presidenfs    Cojmnittee   on    Civil   Service    Improvement 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  58. 

22  International  City  Managers'  Association,  Training  for  Municipal  Admin-' 
istration,  Report  of  a  Committee  (Chicago:  The  Association,  1936),  p.  8, 

23  McLean,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

24  Fesler,  op.  cit.,  p.  508. 
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.  .  .  Thus  in  one  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  preparing 
oneself  for  government  service  in  all  its  ramifications.  But 
the  phrase  "Public  Administration"  has  come  to  have  a  rela- 
tively narrow  and  specific  meaning.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  public  administration  in  this  narrower  sense 
are  engaged  primarily  in  such  things  as  the  recruitment  and 
management  of  personnel,  accounting  and  budgeting;  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  the  preparatory  planning  of  activities, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  the  making  of  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations; the  maintenance  of  public  relations  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizenry  .  .  .^^ 

This  segregation  of  material  both  simplifies  and  complicates 
the  problem  of  training  for  the  pubhc  service.  It  simplifies  be- 
cause it  delimits  a  special  field  for  training,  and  hence  gives  a 
tangible  excuse  for  narrower  specialization,  and  it  complicates 
because  it  leaves  so  much  undone  and  so  many  questions  un- 
answered. 

If  this  narrow  viewpoint  were  all  there  is  to  public  adminis- 
tration, the  profession  would  have  little  need  for  worry.  But 
even  as  the  restricted  point  of  view  is  presented,  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  scholars  who  find  it  necessary  to  bring  in  more  and 
more  subject  matter.  One  addition  seems  to  lead  to  another,  and 
training  that  once  was  covered  by  a  course  now  requires  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number.  This  development  substantiates  the 
insight  of  John  Dewey,  who  over  twenty  years  ago  in  The 
Public  and  Its  Problems  pointed  out  that  public  administration 
was  not  a  separate  entity  but  a  tool  by  which  public  welfare 
could  be  fostered. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  public  administration  has 
put  into  words  his  interpretation  of  what  the  field  is: 

Administration  .  .  .  contrives  and  organizes  in  a  contest 
with  things;  it  persuades  man  by  the  force  of  fact  and  the 
practice  of  a  living  good  will.  The  art  of  letting  facts  per- 
suade men  is  the  undeveloped  promise  of  modern  adminis- 

25  Departmental  memorandum. 
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tration.  We  still  operate  as  administrators  in  an  atmosphere 
steeped  in  the  primitive  tradition  of  personal  power  and  the 
magic  of  command.  We  know  too  little  about  the  technique 
of  managerial  leadership— dynamic  administration,  as  Mary 
Follett  brilliantly  expounds  it.  But  we  do  not  use  enough 
of  the  little  we  know  in  the  management  of  human  energies. 
Our  task  as  administrators  in  a  professional  sense  is  to  culti- 
vate objectivity  in  the  presence  of  a  fact,  courage  and  im- 
agination in  contriving  to  absorb  facts  profitably  into  the 
web  of  human  actions,  and  humility  and  faith  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  potentialities  of  human  talents.^^ 

Here  is  no  humdrum  interpretation  but  a  real  vision  of  poten- 
tial action.  Here  also  speaks  the  real  administrator  whom  the 
profession  claims  as  its  end  product.  Were  it  true  that  all  who 
studied  might  achieve  this  balance,  we  would  be  unique  among 
educational  groups. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  think  of  the  administrator  as  being 
a  man  with  a  vision  and  a  position  like  that  of  Mr.  Clapp,  the 
ordinary  civil  servant  plays  neither  so  glamorous  a  role  nor  so 
important  a  part  as  we  assume  will  be  his  as  we  meet  him  in  the 
teaching  of  our  courses.  The  profession  thinks  more  of  the  ex- 
ceptional few  than  it  does  of  the  routine  many,  and  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether  we  political  scientists,  by  directing  the  bulk  of 
our  energies  toward  training  some  students  to  fill  these  few 
positions,  are  fulfilling  our  full  responsibilities  in  the  field. 

The  public  service  and  citizens  in  general  have  a  right  to 
question  our  grasp  of  reality  when  we  fail  as  political  scientists 
to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  public  policy  questions  and  of 
the  goals  of  the  state  in  the  minds  of  undergraduates.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  Association  foster  a  study  of  course 
offerings  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral requirements  for  courses  which  will  give  an  understanding 
of  the  public  service  in  its  broad  aspects. 

26  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  "Public  Administration  in  an  Advancing  South,"  Public 
Administration  Review,  VIII  (Summer,  1948),  169-176. 
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Integration  versus  Splintering 

In  virtually  all  of  the  schools  visited  in  the  course  of  this  sur- 
vey, members  of  our  profession  were  in  agreement  that  too  much 
segmentation  in  the  field  of  political  science  is  a  bad  thing.  Our 
discipline  was  held  to  be  a  unit,  with  the  various  forms  of  special 
emphasis  each  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  felt  that  the  continual  growth  of  "splinter"  courses  under 
the  guise  of  vocational  offerings  would  only  weaken  our  posi- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  creation 
of  new  schools  to  offer  new  courses,  but  rather,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  closer  cooperation  and  a  greater  understanding  of  our  col- 
leagues' interests.  This  is  the  antithesis  of  a  rigid  professionalism. 

To  be  sure,  the  nonprofessional  point  of  view  has  its  critics. 
In  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  vigorous  expositions  of  the 
professional  training  point  of  view.  Professor  Albert  Lepawsky 
has  written: 

Compared  with  the  independent  professional  status  so  zeal- 
ously maintained  by  other  speciahsts  like  medicine,  where 
there  is  a  constant  broadening  of  teaching  and  research, 
these  protestations  by  our  professors  of  public  administra- 
tion [against  separate  schools  of  professional  training  in 
public  administration— ed.]  represent  one  of  the  strangest 
cases  of  professional  suicide  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation. Whatever  its  exclamation,  we  are  now  entering  the 
mid-century  with  a  haphazard  system  of  educating  the 
bureaucracy  to  whom  we  have  entrusted,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  some  of  the  most  sweeping  powers  of  our  society.^^ 

Professor  Lepawsky  then  enumerates  the  various  types  of  pro- 
fessional schools  and  briefly  outlines  some  historical  develop- 
ments in  which  the  idea  of  training  for  the  public  service  was 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  many  school  programs.  He 
then  speaks  of  the  law  schools  and  of  their  ability  to  get  good 

2"^  Albert  Lepawsky,  "The  University  and  the  Public  Service,"  Journal  of 
Legal  Education,  II  (Spring,  1950),  256.   (Italics  added.) 
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students.  In  1941,  for  example,  lawyers  constituted  the  single 
largest,  professionally  trained  group  in  the  classified  service  of 
the  federal  government.  In  order  to  correct  certain  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  government  which  he  mentions  and  to  strengthen 
public  administration,  he  advises  that  a  union  of  convenience 
be  consummated.  His  words  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent. 

Our  law  schools,  however,  did  not  wholly  desert  public 
affairs  and  now  show  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
fessional guilt  for  having  unjustly  slighted  the  field.  In  fact, 
they  have  recently  been  doing  so  much  to  redeem  them- 
selves that  the  observer  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether 
'  one  of  the  most  promising  solutions  for  the  education  ills 
of  both  the  established  profession  of  the  law  and  disestab- 
lished profession  of  public  administration  is  not  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  plan  of  a  combined  College  of  Law  and  Public 
Administration.^^ 

Professor  Lepawsky  continues  his  arguments  by  saying  that 
any  other  type  of  program  as  now  found  in  most  schools 
"avoids  the  main  issue  of  how  to  develop  the  professional  admin- 
istrators required  by  contemporary  government."  ^ 

This  avoidance  of  the  issue  "merely  reflects  again  our  hesi- 
tancy to  educate  professionally  for  public  administration  lest  we 
produce  a  class  of  mandarins  parading  as  public  managers."  ^^  He 
further  points  out  that  "it  would  certainly  be  a  grave  danger 
...  if  schools  .  .  .  were  to  create  an  irresponsible  class  or  caste 
rather  than  a  professional  corps  or  career.  We  do  not  want  a 
bureaucratic  state  dominated  by  professional  public  administra- 
tors .  .  ."  or,  in  fact,  any  other  class  or  group. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  state  we  will  have  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  to,  by  sheer  definition  and  necessity,  and  that 
is  a  government  state.  The  modern  state  simply  has  to  be 
governed;  but  it  can  not  be  governed  simply. 

The  fact  must  now  be  faced  that  bureaucracy,  which  has 

28  Ibid.,  p.  266.  29  Jhid.,   p.    270.  30  Ibid. 
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always  been  a  smear  word  applied  to  public  management, 
has  finally  become  a  profession— but  the  one  profession  with- 
out a  recognized  berth  in  our  system  of  higher  education. 
We  can  no  longer  extirpate  our  bureaucrats,  we  must  edu- 
cate them.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  run  the  risk  of  producing 
as  A.  J.  Toynbee  has  warned,  a  body  of  morally  irrespon- 
sible monsters  becoming  masters.  If  we  do  systematize  our 
training  for  public  administration,  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
mand, as  never  before,  some  of  our  most  capable  minds  and 
channelize  into  the  public  service  some  of  our  most  ambi- 
tious talents.^^ 

The  suggested  union  is  not  entirely  a  new  invention  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepawsky.  In  spite  of  many  reforms  and  attempted  re- 
forms in  legal  education,  the  statement  of  William  Anderson 
made  seventeen  years  ago  is  as  timely  as  it  was  then.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  tendency  of  law  schools  to  produce  "good  trial 
lawyers"  and  special  pleaders.  Professor  Anderson  continued: 

Other  dangers  in  an  exclusively  legal  education  for  the 
teacher  of  political  science  are  not  hard  to  indicate.  The 
main  subjects  of  a  modern  political  science  curriculum  are 
not  covered  in  the  law  school.  Political  thought,  compara- 
tive government,  public  administration,  and  local  govern- 
ment are  a  few  cases  in  point.  There  is  danger,  also,  in  a 
merely  juristic  approach  to  the  study  of  government.  All 
the  new  developments  in  the  study  of  politics  are  going  to- 
ward the  enrichment  and  the  rounding-out  of  the  whole 
subject,  not  toward  the  narrowing  of  it,  and  particularly  not 
toward  further  emphasis  upon  the  legal  phases.  History, 
economics,  psychology,  anthropology,  and  other  disciplines 
offer  just  as  interesting  and  fruitful  approaches  to  the  study 
of  politics  as  does  the  law.^^ 

32  William  Anderson,  "The  Teaching  Personnel  in  American  Political 
Science  Departments,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XXVIII  (August, 
1934),  740-742. 
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Professor  Anderson's  mention  of  other  fields  of  knowledge 
as  being  useful  in  learning  about  the  subject  matter  of  our  field 
of  interest  has  become  the  accepted  doctrine  for  a  majority  of 
our  membership. 

The  CoTmnittee^s  View 

American  political  science  has  always  had  the  closest  and 
friendliest  relation  to  legal  subjects  and  to  law  schools,  and  it  is 
in  everyone's  interest  that  this  relationship  continue.  The  com- 
mittee is  under  no  illusions,  however,  about  the  proposal  to  com- 
bine law  school  and  pohtical  science  faculties  in  the  education 
of  public  servants.  As  political  scientists  we  believe  we  have  a 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  scholarship  and  to  training.  As 
political  scientists  we  can  probably  do  more  to  serve  both  our 
country  and  the  ideals  of  our  disciphne  if  we  foster  our  own 
independence  and  our  cultural  heritage  and  look  with  less  favor 
on  the  wrong  type  of  "professionalism."  We  are  convinced  that 
the  broad  type  of  training  afforded  by  political  science  produces 
better  administrators  than  does  the  type  of  education  provided 
lawyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  law  schools  suggest  or  require  po- 
litical science  courses  as  prerequisites  for  entry.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  hopeful  candidates  for  law  is  large,  our  profession  has  to 
meet  the  demand.  This  is  of  importance  in  the  present  connec- 
tion because  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  lawyers  enter  public 
service  either  as  elected  officials  or  as  appointed  civil  servants. 
If  political  science  is  able  to  instill  some  of  the  traditions  of 
general  education  and  political  philosophy  into  these  embryo 
lawyers,  the  public  service  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  future. 

We  look  with  favor  on  the  warning  voiced  by  Ralph  E.  Fuchs, 
himself  a  law  school  teacher: 

The  tendency  to  turn  out  specialists  whose  vision,  skills, 
and  understanding  do  not  extend  beyond  their  particular 
provinces  seems  strong  in  many  branches  of  professional 
education,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  product.  The  person- 
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nel  man  who,  with  the  greatest  good  will  applies  his  tech- 
niques in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  those  whom 
he  aids  in  hiring,  firing,  and  managing;  the  devotee  of  ad- 
ministrative management  who  follows  dogmas  with  regard 
to  organizational  structure;  the  economist  who  adheres  to 
theoretical  norms  without  reference  to  the  facts  of  life;  and 
the  engineer  or  architect  who  plans  in  traditional  ways  with- 
out adequate  reference  to  utilization;  the  medical  man  who 
fails  to  envisage  human  beings  adequately  as  more  than 
physical  organisms— these  are  familiar  figures  inside  and  out- 
side of  govemment.^^ 

The  argument  which  must  be  decided  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  is  between  that  calling  for  a  broad  educational  back- 
ground and  that  favoring  a  more  narrowly  technical  education. 
Since  most  public  servants  never  go  to  graduate  schools,  the 
profession  must  first  consider  the  program  from  the  standpoint 
of  undergraduate  instruction.  The  Junior  Professional  and  Junior 
Management  Assistant  examinations  and  their  predecessors,  de- 
signed primarily  for  possessors  of  the  bachelor's  degree  only, 
stressed  background  first,  and  specialization  second.  Even  the 
options  are  of  such  a  nature  that  a  general  background  is  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  the  candidate.  On  the  level  of  graduate 
instruction  the  same  principles  of  breadth  are  vaUd,  although  it 
is  here  that  specialization  of  subject  matter  must  come. 

Even  with  this  background  of  what  is  desired  in  the  way  of 
the  preparation  of  young  people  who  may  be  expected  to  rise 
in  the  public  service  to  positions  of  trust  and  importance,  there 
are  those  who  advocate  a  special  corps  of  administrators  with 
specific  training.  One  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  is  that  made 
in  Rowland  Egger's  chapter  on  "An  Administrative  Class?"  in 
the  volume  on  the  Princeton  Conference.^*  Here  we  find  specific 

33  Ralph  E.  Fuchs,  "Legal  Education  and  Public  Administradon,"  Public 
Administration  Review,  VIII  (Summer,  1948),  226.  (Review  of  Lawyers,  Law 
Schools  and  the  Public  Service,  by  ELsther  Lucile  Brown.) 

34  Rowland  Egger,  "An  Administrative  Class?"  in  McLean,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
205-233. 
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arguments  for  a  caste  system  in  our  public  service.  The  pro- 
posals are  the  direct  antithesis  of  those  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  Improvement  recommendation  which 
said,  "We  do  not  recommend  the  formation  of  a  specially  or- 
ganized administrative  corps  for  which  a  special  type  of  selection 
and  training  is  proposed."  ^^  The  proposals  are  also  in  opposition 
to  a  general  trend  which  may  well  be  represented  in  the  gradu- 
ate catalogue  statement  of  Princeton.  Speaking  of  the  graduate 
program  of  study  in  public  affairs,  it  says:  "It  affords  a  broad, 
general  preparation  for  government  service  and  for  many  types 
of  activity  in  business  or  other  fields  rather  than  specialized  train- 
ing for  specific  positions." 

Bureaus  of  Public  Administration 

One  other  aspect  of  the  problems  of  training  for  the  public 
service  needs  to  be  mentioned.  That  is  the  place  of  the  various 
bureaus  or  institutes  which  have  been  created  in  a  great  many 
colleges  and  universities.  While  nearly  all  of  them  were  orig- 
inated by  the  department  of  political  science  or  by  one  of  its 
members,  the  further  development  of  the  unit  has  usually  meant 
bringing  in  other  departments  or  divisions.  From  this  standpoint 
the  bureaus  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  field  of  political  science 
in  broadening  the  student's  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  name  the  bureaus  throughout  the 
country,  since  the  list  is  constantly  expanding  and  the  older  ones 
are  well  known.  They  are  found  everywhere  in  all  types  of 
institutions,  from  some  rather  small  private  colleges  to  the  largest 
universities  in  the  nation.  Each  one  of  the  units  performs  such 
services  as  it  feels  capable  of  conducting,  usually  in  the  form 
of  research  in,  and  reports  about,  local  or  state  government.  The 
comment  made  ten  years  ago  in  the  Review  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged.  "An  examination  of  the  titles  of  the  pub- 
lications and  research  projects  of  these  bureaus  indicates  that 

^^  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improvement 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  57. 
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they  are  usually  concerned  with  practical  problems  rather  than 
fundamental  research."  ^^ 

It  is  just  this  point  which  makes  the  bureaus  suspect  as  teach- 
ing agencies.  The  work  has  to  be  so  practical  that  any  student 
who  may  be  participating  in  research  is  working  with  but  a 
minute  segment  of  the  total  picture.  When  he  finishes  the  task 
he  may  have  become  technically  expert  in  one  routinized  activ- 
ity, but  he  has  no  grasp  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  In  addition, 
because  of  lack  of  funds  or  an  insufficient  number  of  trained 
personnel  for  supervisory  purposes,  the  task  may  be  only  half 
done,  and  to  the  extent  that  this  is  so,  the  student  gains  a  still 
more  distorted  picture.  One  of  the  outstanding  men  in  this  field 
has  said:  "The  plain  and  brutal  fact  is  that  the  type  of  research 
which  has  traditionally  been  carried  on  by  university  bureaus 
of  public  administration  is  now  being  done  much  better,  and  in 
vastly  larger  quantities  by  other  agencies  for  which  it  has  a 
definite  cash-in-hand  value  as  a  part  of  the  technique  of  running 
the  business."  ^'^ 

Having  stated  some  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  bureaus 
of  research,  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  this  is  but  half  of  the 
picture.  The  bureaus  have  fulfilled  a  need  and  have  been  consid- 
ered successful,  or  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  steady 
growth  in  their  numbers.  The  bureaus  have  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  way  for  political  scientists,  and  others,  to  learn  first- 
hand about  government  practices  through  research  in  the  field. 
By  furnishing  a  link  between  the  university  and  practicing  offi- 
cials, both  of  the  parties  have  learned  to  get  along  and  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Students  have  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  accomplish- 
ment by  performing  some  small  service  which  was  needed  and 
welcomed  by  the  officials.  The  bureaus  thus  serve  as  a  training 
ground  for  later  applied  work.  The  University  of  Denver  points 

^6  Joseph  P.  Harris,  et  al.,  "The  Relations  of  Political  Scientists  with  Public 
Officials,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XXXV  (April,  1941),  336. 

37  Rowland  Egger,  "Public  Administration  and  Related  Fields,"  in  The 
University  Bureaus  of  Public  Adrninistration  (University,  Ala.:  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration,  University  of  Alabama,  1946),  p.  23. 
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out  that  training  for  positions  in  research  agencies  studying  gov- 
ernment activities  is  a  definite  part  of  its  program.  Another  need 
filled  by  the  bureau  is  that  of  providing  opportunities  for  work- 
ing relationships  between  schools,  departments,  and  divisions.  At 
the  University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  cut  across  departmental  lines 
and  provide  a  broad  background  which  will  answer  the  needs  of 
future  managers  in  government.  Here,  and  in  most  other  similar 
agencies,  the  opportunities  for  exchanges  of  experience  among 
staff  and  students  are  valuable  for  everyone  involved.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  staif  serve  in  the  Institute  part  time  and  do  the  bulk 
of  their  work  in  their  own  departments.  Men  move  in  and  out 
of  the  work  as  course  demands  and  fluctuating  burdens  of  re- 
search require.  This  diversity  of  activity  enriches  classroom  in- 
struction. 

At  Berkeley,  the  Bureau  has  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  government  documents  in  the  country,  and 
through  its  administration  is  able  to  serve  the  whole  state. 
Through  graduates  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  their  train- 
ing, the  Bureau  has  given  aid  to  better  government  in  wider 
spheres  of  interest.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  bureaus  give  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  in  supervising  actual  field  work  by  students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  in  those  cases  where  separate 
Bureaus  of  Public  Administration  have  been  brought  into  exis- 
tence, serious  attention  be  given  to  the  effects  of  these  programs 
on  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  departments  of  political  science. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  these  bureaus,  by  drawing  public  ad- 
ministration out  of  the  political  science  departments,  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  departments  and  consequently  to  make 
the  institution  as  a  whole  less  effective  in  its  work  of  training 
future  officials  for  the  public  service. 

Curriculum  Problems 

The  creation  of  more  intensive  programs  of  training  for  the 
public  service  would  require  much  thought  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  curriculum  building  for  college  students.  Ten  years  ago 
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Professor  George  A.  Graham  outlined  the  broad  connotations 
of  this  problem,  and  his  comments  are  still  worthy  of  study  in 
this  report. 

Another  general  objective  is  professional  training  for  public 
administration  previous  to  entrance  into  the  public  service. 
An  institution  committed  to  this  purpose  must  also  accept 
the  implications  of  its  decision.  If  it  is  prepared  to  train 
young  men  for  managerial,  auxiliary  staff,  or  social  science 
research  work  in  public  service,  it  must  have  some  ideas 
about  the  curriculum.  It  cannot  leave  all  decisions  to  stu- 
dents. A  completely  elective  system  implies  merely  that  the 
faculty  expects  the  students  to  make  a  decision  that  their 
teachers  could  not  make.  A  genuinely  professional  training 
program  implies  a  core  of  required  subjects,  attention  to 
equipping  students  with  essential  skills  and  techniques,  and 
definite  plans  for  field  work.  A  student  who  hopes  to  enter 
the  public  service,  and  who  is  just  beginning  his  period  of 
professional  training,  is  justified  in  thinking  twice  before 
registering  if  he  finds  that  he  has  to  devise  his  own  program. 
A  completely  individualized  curriculum  is  as  ridiculous  as 
completely  standardized  instruction,  and  absence  of  required 
courses  may  mean  complete  dependence  on  traditional 
courses  that  have  been  developed  for  purposes  other  than 
public  service  training.^^ 

Graduate  training  in  political  science  and  training  for  the  pub- 
lic service  are  but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  each  with  its  own 
delineations  and  mottoes.  The  same  courses  are  offered  for 
students  who  are  going  to  teach,  to  go  into  government  service, 
or  to  carry  on  further  research.  The  question  of  the  relationship 
between  research  training  and  the  public  service  has  long 
bothered  members  of  the  profession.  The  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
must  carry  on  a  research  project  as  the  basis  for  his  thesis.  The 

38  George  A.  Graham  "Organized  Pre-Entry  Training,"  in  Education  for 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  Com-, 
mittee  on  Public  Administration,  1941),  pp.  125-126. 
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long,  tedious  hours  of  reading  and  copying  notes  eventually 
result  in  a  document  which  is  "accepted"  by  the  department, 
an  examining  committee,  and  finally,  by  the  graduate  school. 
After  this,  the  appropriate  sum  of  money  for  the  "fees"  changes 
hands,  and  the  granting  of  the  coveted  degree  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Except  where  needed  as  a  union  card  for  entry 
into  certain  restricted  categories  of  research  posts,  the  degree 
would  seem  to  oifer  little  of  actual  value  to  the  potential  public 
servant  when  specialized  training  is  considered.  Of  course,  the 
thesis  may  provide  the  candidate  useful  experience  in  expository 
writing.  This  alone  would  commend  the  degree  to  many  ad- 
ministrative chiefs  whose  subordinates  are  unable  to  explain  in 
writing  what  they  are  successfully  practicing.  While  valuable 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  research  program  of  the  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates should  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  its  over-all  benefits 
before  it  is  accorded  a  full  place  in  training  for  the  public  service. 

Training  for  the  International  Field 

Another  problem  of  training  for  the  public  service  is  how  best 
to  prepare  persons  to  serve  in  the  international  field.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  in  this  field  are  presented  in  Chapter 
III  and  need  not  be  gone  into  again  here.  Sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose is  the  mention  of  the  public  service  aspects.  The  same  need 
for  breadth  of  background  and  ability  to  grow  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  study  of  public  administration  is  doubly  necessary 
here.  The  studies  of  Professor  V.  O.  Key,  referred  to  earlier, 
show  that  advanced  degree  holders  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  are  slightly  more  likely  to  be  found  in  government 
and  technical  positions  than  the  others  who  are  training  in  our 
discipline. 

In  the  past,  State  Department  Foreign  Service  examinations 
have  been  geared  to  the  B.A.  level.  Persons  who  have  had  some 
graduate  work  in  international  relations  have  shown  up  slightly 
better  than  those  who  have  not  had  this  advantage.  More  re- 
cently, those  who  have  had  the  responsibility  for  the  selection 
of  State  Department  personnel  have  begun  to  urge  further 
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preparation  before  entry  into  the  service.  One  person  who  has 
spoken  out  on  the  subject  said: 

But  I  am  still  inclined  to  feel  that  the  raw  material  with 
which  we  work  in  the  service  should  come  to  us  initially 
with  broader  and  better  intellectual  equipment  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  And  this,  to  my  mind,  means  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  candidates  should  undergo  a  year 
or  two  of  appropriate  postgraduate  study  before  coming  to 
the  foreign  service.^^ 

Many  who  have  taken  the  Foreign  Service  examinations  have 
gone  to  "cram  schools"  where  in  a  few  weeks  of  intensive  work 
they  have  been  given  enough  material  to  squeeze  out  a  creditable 
score.  This  practice  has  caused  considerable  criticism  and  no 
little  apprehension  about  the  degradation  of  standards  which 
such  practices  cause.  Fortunately,  in  recent  examinations  the 
products  of  the  cram  schools  have  not  done  so  well. 

The  type  of  in-service  training  offered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  changed  in  recent  years.  The  Foreign  Service 
Institute  now  resembles  our  graduate  schools.  The  use  of  train- 
ing of  this  nature  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  get  the  broad 
background  which  is  desired  and  also  the  technical  knowledge 
which  is  necessary.  Thus  it  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  creation  of  special  schools  of  international  relations  has 
less  validity  than  it  once  did.  The  Foreign  Service  desires  its 
own  variety  of  professional  training.  Broad  training  is  also  needed 
for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  both  business  and  public  inter- 
national organizations.  Some  persons  had  hoped  that  the  United 
Nations  would  serve  as  an  outlet  for  persons  trained  in  inter- 
national relations.  This  is  not  to  be  in  the  immediate  future,  since 
this  country  has  already  exceeded  its  quota,  and  replacements 
will  come  from  other  nations.  In  view  of  the  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  graduates  in  international  relations  in  administration,  the 

39  George  F.  Kennan,  "Needs  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  in  McLean,  op.  cit., 

p.    ID. 
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committee  feels  that  the  creation  of  special  technical  schools  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  is  not  warranted. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  we  have  called  attention  to  several  policies 
which  we  believe  political  scientists  might  adopt  with  profit. 
There  has  been  too  great  a  concentration  of  professional  interest 
on  the  top  positions,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  those  of  lesser  im- 
portance. We  have  stressed  staff  positions  in  comparison  to  line 
or  action  positions.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  our  so-called 
"practical"  programs  of  education  give  our  students  the  ability 
to  decide  policy  issues  intelligently,  which  means  that  they  must 
know  more  than  most  of  them  do  about  content  areas  and  not 
merely  procedural  techniques.  We  need  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  skill  in  government  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  knowing 
one's  way  around  but  that,  even  more  important,  it  is  skill  in 
human  relations.  Accordingly,  if  our  future  leaders  are  to  have 
these  qualifications,  education  for  public  service  must  become 
more  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  within  the  universities  than  it 
is  in  most  cases  today. 

Political  science  departments  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
create  separate  bureaus  simply  because  they  attract  funds,  stu- 
dents, and  attention  from  the  state  legislature.  The  splintering 
process  in  political  science  should  be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late. 
If  we  carry  this  movement  too  far,  we  may  end  up  with  some 
other  more  unified  disciplines  doing  the  work  which  otherwise 
we  might  have  done.  Where  there  is  a  justifiable  case  for  new 
units  in  public  administration  or  in  international  relations,  we 
should  take  care  to  secure  a  broad  approach  in  the  new  unit 
and  close  collaboration  with  the  parent  department. 

While  noting  these  danger  areas,  we  would  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  claim  staked  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
Training  for  the  public  service  has  been  immeasurably  strength- 
ened during  the  past  twenty  years,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  members  of  our  Association.  A  large  percentage  of  those  who 
teach  courses  in  government,  and  particularly  in  public  admin- 
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istrarion,  have  seen  actual  service  in  government,  giving  them  a 
practical  experience  and  a  feeling  of  self-confidence  about  their 
teaching  which  were  formerly  lacking.  This  experience  has 
caused  some  changes  in  professional  thinking  concerning  civil 
service  "reform,"  methods  of  organization,  and  the  like,  which 
have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  students.  Parochialism  has  been 
weakened,  and  the  need  for  closer  cooperation  with  other  social 
science  fields  has  been  made  manifest. 

Special  examinations  for  college  graduates  are  now  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  recruitment  philosophies  of  the  larger  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  Ambitious  and  highly  successful  internship 
programs  have  been  developed.  Professionally  trained  graduates 
of  poHtical  science  and  economics  departments,  and  other  de- 
partments which  are  primarily  concerned  with  training  for  the 
public  service,  have  made  enviable  records  in  literally  hundreds 
of  cases,  largely  disabusing  the  public  of  its  traditional  fears  of 
ivory-tower  and  impracticable  theorists. 

We  have  now  reached  a  new  plateau.  We  need  to  raise  our 
sights  and  profit  by  our  past  mistakes.  If  we  do  these  things,  the 
advances  in  education  for  the  pubUc  service  are  likely  to  exceed 
those  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  war  periods. 
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HAVING  considered  the  achievements  of  political  science 
in  three  concentration  areas  that  are  vital  to  every  citi- 
zen, we  are  now  ready  to  take  a  long  look  at  our 
discipline  to  discover  where  it  has  come  from,  where  it  stands 
today  in  relation  to  its  problems,  and  where  it  seems  to  be 
going.  As  one  soon  perceives  when  looking  at  the  main  papers 
presented  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  much  has 
happened  to  political  science  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This  was 
apparently  inevitable  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  crises 
of  war  and  depression  have  proved  stem  taskmasters  for 
political  scientists,  skilled  as  they  are  in  problems  of  power, 
institutional  relationships,  and  processes  of  organization  and 
management. 

What  is  the  field  of  political  science?  Is  it  a  logical  inte- 
gration of  related  subject  matter  capable  of  being  called  a 
cohesive  whole?  How  are  its  subdivisions,  and  the  field  as  a 
whole,  related  to  bordering  social  science  disciplines?  What 
is  the  tendency  in  political  science— to  form  a  more  perfect 
union  or  to  disintegrate?  And  how  can  the  over-all  effectiveness 
of  the  profession  be  improved  in  terms  of  better  delimitation 
of  the  major  and  organization  of  the  departmental  curriculum? 

Happily,  the  committee  has  a  great  many  facts  to  go  on,  and 
this  is  fortunate  in  an  area  where  individual  preference  and 
opinion  are  likely  to  diverge  so  markedly.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  have  discovered  a  remarkably  high  degree  of  consensus 
as  to  what  the  major  should  consist  of  and  what  constitutes  the 
hard  core  at  the  center.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  in  this 
chapter  with  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  scope  of 
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poKtical  science?  What  is  the  major?  What  are  the  objectives 
and  criteria  of  curriculum  building?  What  are  the  trends? 
What  are  the  problems  and  how  are  we  to  meet  them? 

Rapid  Expansion  of  Political  Science 

Political  science  is  taught  in  practically  every  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  nation.  The  number  of  courses  offered 
varies  from  one  at  a  single  institution  to  more  than  half  a 
hundred.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject is  around  5,000,  and  during  any  current  academic  year 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  enroll  in  one  or  more 
college  or  university  courses  in  government.  If  one  takes  into 
account  the  courses  about  government  that  are  taught  at  the 
secondary  (not  to  mention  elementary)  level,  these  two  figures 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  three  or  four  times. 

In  a  recent  academic  year,  more  than  300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  reported 
that  they  had  offered  undergraduate  degrees  with  a  political 
science  major,  while  112  institutions  offered  the  master's  degree 
and  41  the  doctorate.^  More  than  7,000  students  have  received 
degrees  in  political  science  each  year  since  World  War  II. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  political  science  majors  in  certain 
of  the  larger  universities.  For  example,  of  the  more  than  300 
departments  that  offer  a  major  in  political  science,  only  34 
report  having  100  or  more  majors  in  recent  academic  years. 
The  institutions  that  reported  the  largest  enrollments  to  us 
include  Harvard,  with  735;  Stanford,  600;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  550;  Yale,  303;  State  University  of  Iowa, 
260;  University  of  Minnesota,  228;  Michigan  State  College,  212; 
University  of  Missouri  and  Howard  University,  200  each. 

Many  students  take  courses  in  political  science  without 
majoring  in  the  field;  in  fact,  about  half  of  the  students  who 
take  junior  and  senior  courses  in  political  science  are  not  gov- 
ernment majors.  They  have  a  variety  of  reasons  for  taking  these 

^  We  have  been  in  touch  with  over  90  per  cent  of  these  institutions  by  either 
correspondence  or  personal  visits  or  both. 
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courses,  the  most  frequent  being  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  or  are  particularly  attached  to  a  professor  who 
happens  to  be  giving  a  course. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  trends  that  has  been  evident  since 
the  first  inventory  of  our  field  was  taken  in  19 14  has  been  the 
creation  of  autonomous  departments  of  political  science  or 
government.  Of  the  departments  that  offer  the  major,  70  per 
cent  are  now  independent;  few  were  in  19 14.  Somewhat  more 
than  10  per  cent  combine  political  science  with  history;  political 
science  is  offered  as  a  major  in  departments  of  social  science  in 
5  per  cent  of  the  institutions;  the  remainder  combine  political 
science  with  other  fields,  most  of  which  are  other  social  sciences. 

In  several  institutions  separate  degrees  are  offered  in  public 
administration  and  in  international  relations  by  the  department 
of  political  science,  and  in  a  few  institutions  separate  depart- 
ments for  these  subjects  have  been  created.  For  example,  the 
University  of  Southern  California  has  a  department  of  political 
science,  a  department  of  international  relations,  and  a  school  of 
public  administration,  all  of  which  offer  both  bachelor's  and 
advanced  degrees.  This  is  still  rare,  however. 

Teachers  of  political  science  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  busy  people.  Very  few  of  them— and  these  only  in 
the  largest  institutions— teach  in  only  one  specialized  area  of 
political  science,  and  many  of  them  offer  courses  entirely 
outside  the  field.  Later,  we  shall  discuss  the  participation  of 
poHtical  scientists  in  the  conduct  of  general  social  science 
courses,  area  studies  courses,  and  great  issues  courses.  We  find, 
however,  that  some  of  our  colleagues  in  smaller  institutions  also 
teach  or  help  teach  in  such  diverse  courses  as  agriculture,  for- 
estry and  land  policy,  business  administration,  business  law, 
corporation  finance,  criminology,  education,  English,  geography, 
history,  humanities,  human  relations,  labor  problems,  law, 
literature,  logic,  philosophy,  political  economy,  psychology, 
public  health,  and  sociology. 

Classes  have  been  large  in  political  science  since  World  War  II, 
as  they  have  been  in  other  fields.  Most  of  the  larger  departments 
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find  it  necessary  to  divide  into  sections  their  courses  in  American 
government,  state  and  local  government,  international  relations, 
and  certain  other  fields.  One  explanation  of  these  large  classes 
is  that  many  states  have  laws  requiring  some  or  all  college 
graduates  to  take  required  academic  work  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment. The  laws  vary  widely  from  state  to  state:  some  require 
a  course  in  the  American  Constitution,  others  require  a  course 
in  American  government,  and  several  provide  for  a  course  in 
state  or  local  government.  Whether  such  compulsory  laws  are 
good  or  bad  educational  policy,  they  have  admittedly  served  to 
increase  the  attention  given  to  political  science. 

The  Political  Science  Major 

During  World  War  II  the  American  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation was  asked  to  supply  the  National  Roster  of  Scie?itific  and 
Specialized  Personnel  ^  with  an  authoritative  statement  of  what 
subdivisions  are  comprised  within  the  framework  of  political 
science,  and  the  reply  given  was  that  there  are  eight: 

Political  theory  and  philosophy 

Political  parties,  public  opinion,  and  pressure  groups 

Legislatures  and  legislation 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law 

Public  administration 

Government  and  business 

International  law  and  relations 

American  government  and  comparative  government 

This  is  the  only  instance  that  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
discover  in  which  the  Association  has  gone  on  record  officially 
in  this  matter. 

A  comparison  of  this  analysis  with  the  Haines  Committee 
findings  of  an  earlier  period  reveals  the  interim  trends.  In  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  that  committee,  rendered  in  19 12-19 13,  ^^fy 

2  Bureau  of  Placement,  War  Manpower  Commission    (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1945). 
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four  general  subdivisions  were  mentioned,  namely,  American 
government,  comparative  government,  political  theory,  and  ele- 
ments of  law. 

It  is  also  useful  to  compare  the  course  offerings  considered  by 
the  Haines  committee  with  those  used  in  the  questionnaire 
circulated  by  the  present  committee.  We  asked  departmental 
chairmen  to  indicate  how  many  courses  their  departments 
offered,  aside  from  the  beginning  course,  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 17  areas:  ^ 

American  political  theory  Public  administration 

Foreign  governments  Public  finance 

Government  and  business  Public  opinion 

History  of  pohtical  theory  Public  policy 

International  law  State  government 

International  relations  State  and  local  government 

Modern  pohtical  theory  United  States  Constitution 

Municipal  government  United  States  foreign  relations 
Political  parties 

The  list  circulated  by  the  Haines  committee  included  18 
courses  and  2  catchall  categories.^  The  comparison  brings 
out  one  point  clearly,  namely,  that  legal  subjects  were 
given  relatively  more  emphasis  in  19 14  than  they  are  today.  The 
only  additional  courses  noted  were  those  involving  the  govern- 
ment of  particular  states  or  localities.  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  a  number  of  departments  of  political  science  offered  courses 
in  public  finance. 

3  From  institutions  who  believed  they  could  not  include  all  of  their  courses 
in  the  above  categories  came  the  following  additions:  administrative  law, 
jurisprudence,  American  national  government. 

4  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  The 
Teaching  of  Government  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916), 
pp.  135-137. 

The  only  ones  we  do  not  find  in  the  list  we  circulated  are  these:  general 
political  science,  English  government,  diplomacy,  jurisprudence  or  elements 
of  law,  Roman  law,  commercial  law,  colonial  government,  and  the  law  of 
officers  and  taxation. 
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Today  the  field  is  immense,  and  it  would  be  relatively  simple 
to  list  I  oo  or  more  course  titles  if  we  were  so  inclined.  Some  of 
our  larger  departments  offer  more  than  50  courses,  and  the  trend 
continues  toward  proliferation.  A  nuniber  of  our  correspondents 
have  deplored  this  fact,  saying  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  such 
multiplication  of  courses.  Some  say  the  competition  among 
departments  and  institutions  is  the  major  cause  for  such  ex- 
pansion. Others  say  that  we  are  getting  away  from  our  original 
concept  of  political  science  as  the  study  of  governmental  insti- 
tutions, and  that  we  are  becoming  a  vocational  field  by  adding 
practical  "bread-and-butter"  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
small  institutions  frequently  only  one  course  in  each  of  the 
major  fields  of  political  science  is  offered. 

Areas  of  Heaviest  Concentration 

In  assessing  the  trends,  however,  the  question  of  what  areas 
are  most  emphasized  today  assumes  greater  importance  than 
do  either  the  scope  or  the  number  of  total  courses  offered  in 
the  political  science  curriculum. 

Largest  concentrations  of  courses  are  found  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  governments,  international  relations  and  public  admin- 
istration. For  example,  the  University  of  Michigan  offers  12 
courses  in  foreign  governments,  the  University  of  California 
reports  13  courses  in  international  relations,  and  Michigan  State 
College  lists  10  courses  in  public  administration.  These  are  junior 
and  senior  courses  primarily,  although  credit  may  be  offered  for 
them  at  other  levels. 

Apart  from  these  three  areas,  a  greater  variety  of  courses  is 
offered  in  the  field  of  poHtical  parties  than  in  any  other.  Other 
fields  in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  courses,  in  descending  order, 
are  the  United  States  Constitution,  international  law,  history  of 
political  theory,  municipal  government,  American  poHtical 
theory,  state  and  local  government,  government  and  business, 
modern  political  theory,  state  government,  public  finance, 
public  opinion,  public  policy,  American  national  government, 
administrative  law,  and  jurisprudence. 
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Additions  and  Subtractions 

We  were  curious  to  know  what  has  been  happening  by  way 
of  course  additions  and  deletions  since  World  War  II. 

The  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  expansion.  About  three 
fourths  of  the  departments  that  offer  political  science  as  a  major 
added  either  3  or  4  courses  to  their  curriculum  between  1946 
and  1949,  while  very  few  courses  were  dropped.  The  tabulated 
record  of  the  most  frequently  added  courses  appears  in  the 
following  table. 

TABLE  II 

Frequency  of  Course  Additions,  1946- 1948  * 

Number  of 
Courses  Course  Titles 

34  in  Governments  and  politics  of  the  Far  East 

31  Elements  of  public  administration 

29  Soviet  Union 

26  Latin  American  governments  and  politics 

22  International  organization 

19  International  relations 

18  Comparative  government 

16  International  law 

14  Political  parties 

13  Municipal  administration 

13  PoHtical  theory 

1 1  The  United  Nations 

10  each  Public  opinion,  American  political  thought,  and 
legislation 

*  Based  on  questionnaire,  answers  to  which  were  received  from  252  institutions. 

One  other  noteworthy  trend  is  the  addition,  particularly  in 
large  universities,  of  special  "service  courses"  in  political  science 
designed  to  appeal  to  speciahzed  clienteles.  For  example,  one 
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finds  a  course  in  American  government  for  freshmen,  another 
for  juniors  in  the  school  of  commerce,  a  third  for  prelegai 
students.  The  course  in  government  regulation  of  business  is 
frequently  offered  in  both  the  department  of  political  science 
and  the  business  school,  and  the  administrative  law  aspects  of 
the  subject  may  also  be  given  by  the  law  school. 

More  courses  (29)  were  dropped  in  comparative  government 
than  in  any  other  field;  17  were  dropped  in  international  law  and 
relations,  16  in  public  administration,  and  fewer  than  10  in 
any  other  area.  Courses  were  dropped  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Sometimes  they  were  simply  reshuffled  or  renamed  or  re- 
assigned, or  reduced  in  length.  In  a  few  institutions  courses 
were  dropped  when  the  specialist  in  a  particular  field  left  for 
greener  pastures. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

The  country  over,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  departments 
require  their  majors  to  take  approximately  9  courses  in  political 
science  at  the  very  minimum— or  roughly  27  semester  hours 
or  40  quarter  hours.  This  represents  about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
bachelor's  degree  program  in  most  schools.  There  is  a  wide 
range,  however;  some  departments  require  their  students  to  take 
only  6  semester  hours  in  political  science  while  others  require 
a  mim?}mm  of  48. 

A  ceiling  is  set,  too,  on  the  number  of  hours  of  political 
science  a  major  may  take.  The  median  number  is  38  semester 
hours,  while  the  range  is  from  12  to  51. 

MiniTfmm  course  requirements.  We  looked  carefully  at  the 
minimum  course  requirements  for  majors  because  we  felt  that 
that  would  tell  us  something  of  what  our  colleagues  thought 
was  the  core  of  the  field. 

The  course  required  by  far  the  most  frequently  is  American 
government.  In  a  majority  of  our  departments  the  first  course 
in  American  government  is  a  prerequisite  to  almost  every  other 
course  offered. 

In  addition,  students  more  frequently  than  not  must  take  at 
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least  one  course  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  foreign 
governments,  political  philosophy  and  systematic  theory,  and 
international  law  and  relations.  These  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  required.  Fairly  close  behind 
in  importance  is  the  field  of  constitutional  and  administrative 
law. 

Some  smaller  schools  that  offer  only  one  course  in  each  field 
require  the  student  to  take  them  all.  In  other  departments,  by 
requiring  a  general  examination  covering  several  fields  in 
political  science,  they  effectively  persuade  the  student  to  take 
courses  in  each  of  several  fields  without  formally  requiring  him 
to  do  so. 

Minifmim  requirefnents  in  other  social  sciences.  The  belief 
expressed  to  us  by  political  scentists  everywhere,  through  cor- 
respondence and  personal  interview,  that  political  science  can 
no  longer  be  effectively  studied  or  taught  without  reference  to 
the  other  social  sciences,  is  borne  out  by  the  requirements  im- 
posed upon  majors.  About  75  percent  of  our  departments  require 
their  majors  to  take  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  courses  among  the 
other  social  sciences. 

History  and  economics,  in  that  order,  are  the  fields  in  which 
most  government  majors  must  take  courses.  Sociology  runs  a 
strong  third;  psychology,  a  poor  fourth;  and  geography  and 
anthropology,  a  very  poor  fifth  and  sixth.  We  felt  from  our 
interviews  that  anthropology  was  gaining  favor  among  our 
teaching  colleagues,  and  that,  as  this  young  field  expands,  more 
and  more  political  science  majors  will  be  required  to  take 
courses  in  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  concentration  in  the  form  of  a  "minor," 
about  40  per  cent  of  our  departments  require  that  the  major 
distribute  his  electives  among  the  other  social  sciences.  The 
remaining  schools  either  permit  a  concentration  in  one  of  the 
other  social  sciences  or  have  no  special  requirements  at  all. 

Concentration  or  diversification?  Most  departments  encourage 
the  student  to  take  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  within 
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political  science.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  departments  are  so  small  that  they  frequently  offer  only 
one  or  two  courses  in  each  field,  and  concentration  is  simply 
physically  impossible. 

At  one  time,  many  political  scientists  along  with  other 
specialists  had  the  notion  that  the  more  courses  in  government 
a  student  had  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  the  better  equipped 
he  would  be  to  do  graduate  and  other  professional  work.  We 
have  evidence,  though,  that  both  students  and  faculty  no  longer 
believe  this  is  necessarily  true. 

Professor  Johnson  asked  a  number  of  men  and  women  who 
had  majored  in  political  science  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
between  1940  and  1950  what  they  considered  their  greatest 
weaknesses  to  have  been  in  their  undergraduate  work  as  it 
related  to  graduate  specialization.  They  said  they  felt  for 
the  most  part  that  they  had  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  social 
science  research  techniques.  They  said  that  a  broad  social 
science  background  and  adequate  training  in  communication 
skills  would  have  helped  them  more  than  anything  else  during 
their  graduate  work.^ 

Less  concentration  in  government  was  advocated  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  charge  of  graduate  work.  Professor  S.  Gale 
Lowrie  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  example,  wrote  us: 
"We  would  far  rather  have  graduate  students  whose  studies 
have  been  broad  enough,  particularly  in  areas  of  the  social 
sciences  to  afford  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  than  to  have 
them  come  with  courses  in  government  only." 

Harvey  Mansfield  of  Ohio  State  University  wrote  a  few 
years  ago: 

5  Jack  T.  Johnson,  "Evaluation  of  the  Undergraduate  Major  in  Political 
Science,"  unpublished  manuscript  (University  of  Iowa,  1950).  In  his  study  of 
certain  alumni  who  have  majored  in  political  science  in  the  decade  1940-1950, 
Professor  Johnson  found  that  of  those  who  went  into  graduate  work,  the 
following  were  (to  them)  the  most  important  political  science  courses:  Amer- 
ican government,  comparative  government,  introduction  to  social  science, 
political  theory,  and  constitutional  law.  The  major  deviation  from  other 
opinions  was  that  the  field  of  international  relations  ranked  a  poor  ninth. 
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Courses  in  some  branches  of  economics,  psychology,  soci- 
ology and  history  have  a  valid  claim  for  room  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  political  science  major.  .  .  .  For  the 
minority  of  students  who  have  clearly  defined  goals  after 
graduation  and  definite  preferences  among  course  offerings 
for  their  majors,  the  soundest  advice  appears  to  be  to  honor 
their  preferences.  For  the  rest,  the  problem  is  one  of  steer- 
ing between  extremes  of  concentration  and  diversification.® 

Smifmary  of  degree  requirements.  Here,  then,  in  summary 
are  some  of  the  facts  about  a  composite  political  science  major: 

He  must  take  a  minimum  of  9  courses  in  political  science 
and  he  cannot  take  more  than  1 3 . 

Before  he  starts  any  of  his  work  in  political  science,  he 
usually  has  to  take  an  introductory  course  in  American  gov- 
ernment that  lasts  for  a  full  year. 

He  must  also  take  at  least  i  course  in  2  or  3  of  the  following 
fields:  comparative  government,  political  philosophy  and 
systematic  theory,  international  law  and  relations,  and  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  law.  In  some  instances  he  is  per- 
mitted to  select  courses  from  public  administration,  political 
parties  and  public  opinion,  legislation,  and  government  and 
business. 

In  addition  to  courses  in  political  science  he  must  also  take 
at  least  i  course  in  each  of  2  or  3  other  social  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  history,  economics,  or  sociology. 

Objectives  and  Criteria  of  Curriculum  Building 

We  thought  that  another  fruitful  way  of  trying  to  find  the 
core  of  political  science  was  to  see  what  our  colleagues  through- 
out the  country  thought  political  science  majors  ought  to  know 
at  graduation  time  as  revealed  by  the  courses  they  are  required 
to  take.  We  also  took  a  look  at  who  goes  into  political  science 
and  why,  and  what  they  do  when  they  get  out. 

6  Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  "The  Major  in  Political  Science,"  American  Political 
Science  Review  XLI  (June,  1947),  502,  506. 
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Why  Students  Major  in  Political  Science 

Here  are  the  reasons  that  students  give  for  choosing  political 
science  as  a  major,  ranked  in  the  order  of  frequency  as  indicated 
by  departmental  chairmen:  background  for  law,  preparation 
for  government  employment,  preparation  for  graduate  study, 
preparation  for  teaching  social  studies,  to  become  better  citizens, 
to  participate  in  politics,  background  for  business,  background 
for  journalism,  background  for  social  work,  preparation  for 
public  relations  work,  and  background  for  engineering. 

When  the  Southern  Political  Science  Association  sought  the 
factors  influencing  students'  selection  of  political  science  courses, 
these  were  the  most  frequently  offered  reasons:  advice  of  faculty 
member,  general  student  opinion  about  subject  or  department, 
popularity  of  instructor  giving  the  course,  fixed  curricular 
requirements,  convenience  of  hour  in  which  course  is  given, 
student's  individual  interest,  and  catalogue  description  of  course. 

Professor  Jack  T.  Johnson  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
polled  a  group  of  former  political  science  majors  and  found 
these  to  be  the  most  important  reasons  for  their  having  taken 
degrees  in  political  science:  relationship  of  political  science  to 
prospective  professional  training,  such  as  law  and  graduate 
study;  the  general  educational  value  of  political  science;  the 
vocational  relationship  of  political  science  to  a  planned  career 
in  politics  or  business;  and  the  stimulus  of  a  teacher  of 
government. 

What  Do  Majors  Do  When  They  Graduate? 

Aside  from  undergraduate  political  science  majors  who  went 
on  for  further  graduate  work  in  the  field,  we  found  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  find  what  happened  to  our  majors  and  what  use  they  made 
of  their  studies.  We  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  closer 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  results  of  teaching  efforts.  However, 
we  recognize  that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  keep 
track  of  all  of  the  majors  of  a  department,  particularly  when 
they  number  in  the  hundreds  as  they  do  in  some  of  our  larger 
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universities.  Two  studies  were  fortunately  available  to  us,  and, 
although  they  are  limited  in  scope,  the  results  are  probably 
applicable  to  other  schools  of  about  the  same  size  and  caliber. 

The  first  is  from  Dartmouth  where  the  alumni  office  checked 
on  the  careers  of  75  of  the  119  persons  who  majored  in  gov- 
ernment between  1944  and  1949.^  Of  those  who  are  now  out 
of  school,  12  are  in  general  business,  10  are  in  sales  work,  and 
others  are  scattered  in  such  occupations  as  personnel  manage- 
ment, insurance,  law,  and  journalism.  Of  those  who  went  on 
to  do  further  academic  work,  by  far  the  majority  went  into  law 
schools,  preparation  for  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  chief 
reason  that  students  say  they  major  in  political  science.  A  few 
went  to  graduate  schools  of  business  administration.  Foreign 
Service,  forestry  and  conservation,  international  relations,  and 
public  administration. 

Professor  Johnson  was  able  to  check  on  145  majors  who 
went  through  the  department  of  political  science  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  between  1940  and  1950.  He  found  that 
26  of  these  majors  are  now  housewives,  17  are  attorneys,  14  are 
graduate  students  in  fields  other  than  law,  13  are  law  students, 
1 3  are  business  administrators,  1 2  are  salesmen,  and  1 2  are  social 
science  teachers.  Among  the  others  are  government  employees, 
newsmen,  broadcasters,  personnel  managers,  advertising  execu- 
tives, farmers,  an  air-line  stewardess,  a  student  nurse,  a  com- 
mercial artist,  and  an  accountant;  2  are  unemployed. 

Of  the  total  number,  only  12  (6  school  teachers  and  6  gov- 
ernment employees)  found  that  being  a  political  science  major 
helped  them  get  their  present  jobs.  Most  of  them  did  not  think 
that  majoring  in  political  science  helped  them  to  get  job  pro- 
motions, but  they  were  in  overwhelming  agreement  (142) 
that  their  major  contributed  to  their  being  more  intelligent 
citizens.  If  they  had  a  chance  to  do  it  over  again,  88  would 
still  major  in  political  science,  and  most  of  them  think  it  is  a 

■^  This  study  was  made  especially  for  the  Committee  on  the  Advancement 
of  Political  Science  Teaching  by  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  Associate  in  Placement, 
Dartmouth  College.  ' 
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pretty  good  field.  Of  those  who  went  on  to  graduate  study,  37 
said  that  the  major  was  an  adequate  preparation  for  such  work, 
while  14  said  it  was  not.  Only  11  said  that  an  undergraduate 
major  in  political  science  is  an  essential  requirement  for  suc- 
cessful graduate  study  in  the  same  field,  while  42  said  it  was  not. 
Valuable  as  these  studies  are  and  grateful  as  we  are  to  those 
who  made  them  available  to  us,  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
give  us  any  reliable  indication  of  what  our  majors  do.  We 
strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  wherever  possible,  depart- 
ments of  political  science  in  collaboration  with  alumni  secretaries 
attempt  more  systematically  to  evaluate  the  efforts  of  their 
labors.  It  seems  rather  futile  for  us  to  go  on  year  after  year 
without  knowing  more  precisely  than  we  do  what  the  training 
we  give  does  for  those  who  receive  it.  More  studies  of  the  type 
made  at  Dartmouth  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa  would  be 
helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Why  Teachers  Teach  Political  Science 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  reasons  that  students  give 
for  taking  political  science  with  the  reasons  that  teachers  give 
for  teaching  the  subject.  The  most  important  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  discipline,  as  far  as  our  colleagues  are  concerned, 
is  to  help  students  achieve  more  effective  citizenship.  Here  are 
some  of  the  other  major  objectives  of  teaching  political  science 
given  by  faculty  members,  particularly  departmental  chairmen: 

From  the  University  of  Michigan— 

To  provide  the  student  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
machinery,  structure  and  processes  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  principles,  elements 
and  theories  of  political  society  and  man's  role  in  political 
society. 

To  develop  in  the  student  a  keen  awareness  of  the  nature 
and  significance  of  contemporary  problems  in  the  field  of 
political  science. 
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To  assist  the  student  in  developing  skills  of  logical  analysis 
and  in  maturing  a  critical  and  objective  approach  to  the  so- 
lution of  problems  in  the  field  of  government  and  politics. 

From  the  University  of  Nebraska— 

To  aid  business  administration  students  training  for  gov- 
ernment service. 

To  assist  future  teachers. 

From  Colgate  University— 

To  prepare  students  to  live  more  effectively  in  a  world  in 
which  government  plays  an  increasing  role  ...  all  cit- 
izens must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  goals  of  public  action, 
to  decide  if  their  leaders  are  bringing  the  community  to- 
ward these  goals  and  to  enforce  controls  which  will  prevent 
the  substitution  of  other  aims.  The  prime  purpose  of  basic 
work  in  political  science,  therefore,  is  to  give  educated 
citizens  the  necessary  tools  for  making  political  judgments 
and  an  understanding  of  the  methods  by  which  the  public 
will  may  be  enforced. 

From  the  University  of  Kentucky— 

To  provide  research  training  in  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment. 

From  the  College  of  Puget  Sound- 
It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  help  staff  the  state  with  able  men. 
From  Pomona  College— 

To  help  students  majoring  in  the  other  social  sciences  to 
the  extent  that  they  need  and  seek  the  mastery  of  our  tools 
and  our  knowledge. 

From  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  objective  of  political  science 
instruction  is  to  contribute  to  a  liberal  education.  In  a 
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general  college  it  would  be  fraudulent  to  pretend  that  this 
major  leads  to  a  job  or  that  it  leads  any  more  than  any  other 
social  science  majors  to  a  particular  skill. 

From  Washington  University,  St.  Louis— 

At  the  head  of  any  list  of  objectives  certainly  would  come 
that  of  developing  a  healthy  and  enduring  respect  for 
facts— specific,  definite,  detailed  accurate  facts— as  the 
basis  for  every  opinion,  every  program,  every  action. 

.  .  .  To  make  unforgettably  clear  that  society  and  its  en- 
vironment are  evolutionary  and  dynamic. 

From  the  University  of  Southern  California- 
One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  discipline  of  political 
science  is  to  teach  the  young  college  student  how  to  live 
life  while  earning  a  living. 

From  the  University  of  Vermont- 

The  development  of  trained  leaders  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

From  the  University  of  Utah— 

To  teach  the  knowledge  of  political  science. 

From  Texas  Christian  University- 
Cultivation  of  the  sapient  being  in  appropriate  insights, 
attitudes,  understandings  and  grasp  of  information  con- 
cerning governmental  institutions  and  processes. 

From  the  University  of  Cincinnati— 

To  give  vocational  and  professional  training  for  those 
who  will  enter  professions  or  businesses.  Political  science 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  lawyers,  not  pre- 
liminary to  such  training.  It  is  also  important  in  other  pro- 
fessions or  in  business  where  they  come  into  close  contact 
with  governmental  controls. 
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From  the  University  of  Oklahoma— 

.  .  .  the  objectives  of  political  science  teaching  can  be 
reduced  to  three.  The  first  of  these  is  to  give  the  student 
a  solid  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  the  second  relates  to 
inculcating  an  appreciation  of  method,  and  the  third  is  the 
developing  of  value  judgments. 

From  Whitman  College— 

The  first  objective  of  political  science  instruction  should  be 
to  provide  information,  the  second  should  be  to  establish 
the  habit  of  critical  judgment. 

From  Princeton  University— 

The  proper  objectives  .  .  .  are  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  state  and  of  government,  to  orient  students  vi^ith  ref- 
erence to  important  problems  and  issues  and  to  increase 
their  understanding  of  human  relations  generally. 

From  Indiana  University— 

We  try  to  see  that  they  have  a  few  subjects  that  will  enable 
them  to  secure  a  job  after  leaving  the  university. 

From  the  University  of  Oregon— 

The  use  of  data  by  students  in  a  relatively  rational  manner 
in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Does  any  pattern  appear  in  this  random  sample?  The  principal 
point  that  stands  out  on  careful  reading  is  the  central  place 
occupied  by  citizenship  education:  The  citizen  must  have 
knowledge,  a  critical  intelligence,  vocational  skills,  a  liberal 
education.  The  balancing  of  vocational  and  cultural  values  is 
the  most  difficult  combination  higher  education  has  to  make, 
but  it  is  a  worth-while  goal  to  be  ptursued.  As  a  profession  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  serve  well  when  we 
render  a  "service"  function  to  other  branches  of  the  university 
quite  as  much  as  we  do  when  we  prepare  our  graduates  with 
"primary"  skills  in  the  art  and  science  of  government. 
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What  is  the  Core?  Representative  Opinions 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  can  get  some 
idea  as  to  what  members  of  our  profession  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  field  of  poKtical  science.  We  might 
make  some  deductions  from  the  requirements  for  majors,  from 
the  courses  taught  most  frequently,  from  student  and  faculty 
opinions,  and  from  what  the  faculty  says  are  the  main  objectives 
of  political  science  training.  We  have  explored  all  of  these 
sources  in  the  course  of  our  study,  and  at  this  point  we  want 
particularly  to  quote  a  few  of  our  colleagues  before  we  draw 
our  own  conclusions. 

Faculty  Opinions 

By  questionnaire,  "opinionnaire,"  and  personal  interview, 
we  tried  to  find  answers  to  these  questions  about  the  scope  of 
political  science  instruction:  Should  courses  in  political  science 
emphasize  other  social  science  disciplines— anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, and  so  forth?  Should  political  science  become  tanta- 
mount to  social  science?  What  is  the  hard  core  of  political 
science?  Here  are  some  of  the  replies.  (The  name  in  parentheses 
following  the  institution  is  the  person  who  provided  us  with 
the  information.) 

University  of  Michigan  (Samuel  J.  Eldersveld):  .  .  . 
There  is  no  desire  here  at  Michigan  to  make  political 
science  "tantamount  to  social  science"  nor  to  subsume 
political  science  to  broad  general  social  science  courses  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis  ...  In  some  courses  there  is 
considerable  reliance  on  the  subject  matter  of  other  dis- 
ciplines. "International  relations"  utilizes  diplomatic  his- 
tory, economics,  geography  and  social  psychology.  Many 
other  fields  borrow  from  social  psychology  and  particu- 
larly from  polling  methodology. 

Our  policy  today  as  in  the  past  is  to  rely  on  other  social 
science  disciplines  but  to  integrate  them  in  political  science 
rather  than   to  broaden  and   dilute   the   content  of  our 
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courses  or  to  establish  courses  through  interdepartmental 
collaboration. 

There  is  some  tendency  to  greater  fragmentation  and 
specialization  in  course  offerings,  especially  in  the  field  of 
public  administration,  European  government  and  inter- 
national relations,  politics  and  organization. 

University  of  Nebraska  (Norman  Hill) :  Theory  is  in  my 
opinion  the  hard  core. 

Smith  College  (AHce  M.  Holden) :  I  beheve  that  the  "hard 
core"  of  political  science  must  be  the  subject  of  government 
proper  and  within  that  political  theory.  It  should,  however, 
be  taught  with  due  attention  to  the  contributions  of  history, 
economics,  sociology  and  anthropology,  geography  and 
education;  it  is  also  concerned  with  philosophy  through 
political  theory. 

University  of  Washington:  Our  comprehensive  major 
courses  are  in  the  fields  of  theory,  public  law,  public 
administration,  international  relations,  and  comprehensive 
political  institutions.  .  .  .  We  also  provide  specialized 
undergraduate  curricula  for  the  specialist  in  international 
relations  and  in  public  administration. 

Colgate  University  (Rodney  L.  Mott):  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  define  political  science  as  narrowly  as  it  was 
defined  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  If  it  is 
restricted  to  the  study  of  "the  state,"  many  important  po- 
litical and  governmental  phenomena  will  be  omitted  merely 
because  they  do  not  come  under  the  traditional  organization 
of  formal  government.  .  .  .  The  study  of  political  science 
should  include  all  types  of  formal  human  organizations  in 
which  there  are  poHtical  or  governmental  problems. 
It  would  be  undesirable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  broaden 
political  science  to  include  the  other  social  science  dis- 
ciplines. There  are  important  aspects  of  our  sister  subjects 
which  have  at  most  but  incidental  significance  for  gov- 
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emment.  Problems  of  business  cycles,  the  fixing  of  prices 
through  competition,  marriage  practices  in  primitive  so- 
ciety, and  the  geographical  distribution  of  raw  materials 
are  examples  of  topics  on  which  most  political  scientists 
are  ill  equipped  to  give  instruction.  Furthermore,  there 
is  an  important  pedagogical  advantage  in  presenting  social 
problems  from  such  different  points  of  view  as  are  devel- 
oped in  economics  and  sociology  or  anthropology.  The 
hard  core  of  our  discipline  is  the  study  of  government— its 
organization,  its  procedures  and  its  functions.  Phenomena 
which  do  not  relate  to  the  government  of  formal  or  in- 
formal institutions  lie  outside  our  domain. 
There  is  serious  danger  that  political  scientists,  through 
laches,  may  lose  their  position  in  important  areas  where 
they  have  a  genuine  contribution  to  make.  That  has  already 
happened  in  the  case  of  public  finance  in  most  colleges. 
No  informed  person  would  deny  that  there  are  important 
economic  aspects  to  the  problems  of  public  finance,  but 
when  work  in  this  field  is  given  exclusively  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  the  equally  important  political  and 
administrative  aspects  tend  to  be  ignored.  A  similar  situ- 
ation may  easily  develop  in  the  fields  of  judicial  process 
and  public  law.  Unless  political  scientists  develop  the  field 
of  the  courts  as  agencies  of  government,  these  fields  may 
go  to  the  law  schools  by  default.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  lawyer's  immediate  concern  with  the  courts  should 
squeeze  out  the  broader  study  of  them  which  political 
scientists  can  make. 

University  of  Kentucky  ( Amry  Vandenbosch) :  In  courses 
in  political  science  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  light 
anthropology,  economics,  and  the  other  social  science 
disciplines  can  throw  on  our  problems  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  emphasize  any  of  them.  Political  science 
should  by  no  means  become  tantamount  to  social  science. 
...  I  consider  political  theory  the  core  of  political  science. 
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After  theory,  I  should  say  follow  constitutional  develop- 
ment and  parties  in  the  order  named. 

University  of  Alabama  (Roscoe  C.  Martin  and  Walter  H. 
Bennett):  Political  science  courses  should  emphasize  other 
social  sciences.  .  .  . 

Political  scientists  can  derive  great  benefit  from  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  by  specialists  in  other 
social  sciences  toward  an  understanding  of  government  and 
its  problems.  .  .  .  However,  political  science  should  not 
become  tantamount  to  social  science,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  problems  of  government  are  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  specialists.  .  .  .  Political  sci- 
entists must  recognize  some  limits  to  the  discipHne  if  they 
are  to  keep  the  problems  of  government  in  focus. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College  (Victoria  Schuck):  We  have  never 
considered  that  political  science  should  be  coterminous 
with  social  science.  .  .  .  We  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
fourfold  grouping  of  courses:  ( i )  courses  in  administrative 
government,  area-wise  are  national,  state  and  community, 
and  functionally  are  parties,  politics  and  administration, 
and  also  include  American  thought  and  constitutional  law; 
(2)  comparative  governments;  (3)  international  relations 
embracing  regular  framework,  political  processes  and  or- 
ganization; (4)  political  philosophy  both  historical  and 
analytical. 

Boston  College  (Rev.  James  L.  Burke)  .  .  .  The  basic  gov- 
ernment courses  are  not  tantamount  to  social  science  but 
related  subjects  (particularly  economics)  are  emphasized. 
[Father  Burke  states  emphatically  that  in  his  judgment  the 
core  of  political  science  is  not  a  separate  course  in  political 
theory  at  any  level.  He  indicates  that  his  colleagues  differ 
with  him  on  this  issue.] 

Qaremont  Graduate  School  and  Pomona  College  (John  A. 
Vieg) :  The  study  of  government  is  not  tantamount  to  social 
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science.  It  should  be  kept  tethered  to  its  hard  core  of  phi- 
losophy, politics,  administration  and  law. 

The  study  of  government  embraces  both  political  phi- 
losophy and  political  science— or  at  least  it  should.  (Our 
name  really  ought  to  be  the  American  Government  Associ- 
ation instead  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation.) 

University  of  Wisconsin  (James  L.  McCamy):  I  see  no 
strong  reason  why  poHtical  science  should  try  to  become 
tantamount  to  social  science.  It  seems  to  me  that  political 
economy  might  make  a  department,  including  history, 
economics,  and  political  science.  I  suppose  .  .  .  that  the 
hard  core  of  political  science  is  theory,  law,  politics  and 
administration,  national,  comparative  and  international. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis  (Arnold  J.  Lien):  In 
studying  his  own  field  or  in  guiding  others  in  the  study 
of  it,  the  political  scientist  concentrates  on  his  specialty 
and  draws  upon  every  other  field  only  incidentally.  .  .  . 
His  courses  deal  with  the  political  activities,  organization, 
and  principles  of  mankind  condensed  into  the  key  terms 
of  state,  government  and  law. 

While,  according  to  my  view,  political  science  as  the 
science  of  the  state  is  actually  tantamount  not  only  to  social 
science  but  to  all  fields  of  knowledge,  ...  I  deem  it 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  consolidate  the  social 
sciences  into  one  field:  (i)  because  the  main  problem  of 
unifying  related  fields  would  remain  almost  as  acute  as 
before,  since  all  the  other  fields  of  knowledge  have  almost 
as  close  a  connection  with  political  science  as  have  the 
social  sciences;  and  (2)  because  the  fields  are  already  too 
large  for  exhaustive  study  and  complete  mastery  by  any 
one  scholar. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Carl  B.  Swisher):  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  core  of  political  science  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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concepts  of  political  power  and  in  generalizations  with  re- 
spect to  the  rightful  methods  and  scope  of  the  exercise  of 
such  power  in  varying  social  situations.  In  a  sense,  there- 
fore, political  theory  ...  is  the  core  of  political  science. 

Catholic  University  of  America  (Dean  Paul  J.  FitzPatrick) : 
Making  political  science  become  tantamount  to  social 
science  would  involve  basically  wrong  conceptions  of  the 
province  of  political  science  and  social  science  respectively. 
Political  science  deals  with  political  community  .  .  .;  social 
science  encompasses  the  entire  range  of  man  in  society. 

In  our  opinion  the  hard  core  of  pohtical  science  is  po- 
litical thought  and  government. 

University  of  Southern  California  (Totton  J.  Anderson): 
The  core  of  the  field  of  political  science  seems  to  center 
about  the  philosophy,  structure,  organization  and  function 
of  government  in  a  changing  society.  ...  It  is  not  the 
mass  of  factual  data  so  much  as  it  is  the  frame  of  reference 
for  the  interpretation  of  such  data  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  study  of  our  discipline. 

Brooklyn  College  (A.  Gordon  Dewey):  The  core  course 
in  political  science  would  be  a  year  course  in  general  po- 
litical science  and  comparative  government  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States. 

Boston  University  (Lashley  G.  Harvey):  Political  science 
should  not  become  tantamount  to  social  science.  .  .  . 
Political  science  in  the  so-called  Western  Democracies  is 
conditioned  by  the  limited  scope  of  the  state's  activities. 

In  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  core  of  political  science 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  modem  democratic  institutions 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad— the  extent  and  limitations 
of  citizen  participation,  the  institutions  for  achieving  the 
citizen's  objectives. 

University  of  New  Hampshire  (Norman  Alexander):  In 
the  judgment  of  the  department  staff,  courses  in  political 
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science  should  emphasize  other  social  science  disciplines  but 
political  science  should  not  be  tantamount  to  social  science. 
The  hard  core  here  is  probably  American  government. 

University  of  Missouri  (Martin  L.  Faust):  I  believe  that 
political  science  should  be  set  up  as  a  separate  discipline 
and  should  not  become  tantamount  to  social  science.  I  also 
feel  that  instructors  should  be  well  trained  in  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  so  on,  but  should  not  in  their  political  science 
courses  digress  to  the  point  of  teaching  economics  rather 
than  political  science. 

University  of  Maryland  (Joseph  M.  Ray):  I  consider  the 
hard  core  of  political  science  to  be  political  theory,  con- 
stitutional law,  public  administration  and  parties. 

University  of  Utah  (G.  Homer  Durham):  I  do  not  believe 
that  courses  in  political  science  should  "emphasize"  other 
social  science  disciplines.  Neither  do  I  think  that  political 
science  should  be  tantamount  to  social  science.  .  .  . 
However,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  courses  in  po- 
litical science  should  include  basic  concepts  from  the  other 
social  science  disciplines  wherever  they  are  useful  in  under- 
standing the  basic  issues  of  political  life. 

The  hard  core  of  political  science  is  concerned  fundamen- 
tally with  four  facts:  (i)  The  fact  of  the  state  in  its  ex- 
istence; (2)  the  fact  of  the  individual  or  individuals  and 
their  existence;  (3)  the  fact  of  government  as  expressing  a 
relationship  between  the  state  and  individuals;  and  (4)  the 
fact  of  politics  or  the  activities  of  individuals  in  attempting 
to  control  or  respond  to  government  in  the  state. 

University  of  Texas  (O.  Douglas  Weeks) :  Perhaps  the  core 
of  political  science  is  represented  particularly  by  political 
theory,  comparative  governments,  the  forms,  structure  and 
peculiar  processes  of  government,  practical  politics  and 
constitutional  law. 
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Texas  Christian  University  (August  O.  Spain):  The  hard 
core  of  political  science  would  seem  to  include  American 
national  government,  American  state  and  local  government, 
comparative  European  and  other  foreign  governments,  legis- 
lation, public  administration,  American  constitutional  law, 
international  law  and  organization,  and  politics. 

University  of  Tennessee  (Lee  S.  Greene):  There  is  one 
thing  which  I  would  do  in  revising  the  work  of  our  de- 
partment. I  would  undertake  a  more  extensive  use  of  co- 
operative courses  between  departments.  .  .  .  We  urge  all 
political  science  majors  to  take  political  theory. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Norman  D.  Palmer):  I  defi- 
nitely do  not  believe  that  political  science  should  become 
tantamount  to  social  science.  .  .  .  PoHtical  theory  is  the 
hard  core. 

University  of  Cincinnati  (S.  Gale  Lowrie) :  The  hard  core 
of  our  work  is  a  course  in  American  government,  not  re- 
stricted to  an  analysis  of  existing  institutions,  but  serving  as 
a  basis  for  discussing  the  principles  and  philosophies  of  po- 
litical institutions  and  the  adequacy  and  soundness  of  those 
under  the  American  system. 

University  of  North  Dakota  (Walter  E.  Kaloupek):  We 
emphasize,  as  the  core,  courses  in  American  government, 
governments  of  Europe,  constitutional  principles  and  politi- 
cal theory. 

Duke  University  (Robert  R.  Wilson) :  Courses  in  political 
science  should  in  my  opinion  be  integrated  with  other  social 
science  disciplines,  particularly  economics.  I  do  not  think 
that  political  science  should  become  tantamount  to  social 
science. 

I  consider  political  theory  the  hard  core  of  political 
science. 
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University  of  Oklahoma  (Oliver  E.  Benson) :  I  consider  the 
hard  core  to  be  pubHc  law,  public  administration,  interna- 
tional relations,  comparative  government  (including  Amer- 
ican government) ,  political  theory  and  popular  government. 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College  (S.  V.  McAllister): 
The  department  feels  that  the  hard  core  of  political  science 
consists  of  those  courses  which  revolve  around  constitu- 
tional government,  particularly  constitutional  law. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College  (S.  H.  Condron) :  The 
hard  core  of  political  science  includes  a  general  course  on 
the  theory  of  government  and  the  state,  a  basic  course  in 
American  governments,  and  courses  in  basic  factors  in  po- 
litical affairs,  political  parties,  public  opinion  and  pressure 
groups,  theory  and  processes  of  democratic  governments, 
theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  governments,  and  pub- 
lic administration  and  public  law. 

University  of  Kansas  (Walter  E.  Sandelius) :  In  our  Amer- 
ican departments  of  political  science  we  pay  far  too  little 
attention  to  anthropology,  economics,  etc.  in  their  bearing 
on  the  state. 

Northwestern  University  (Rollin  B.  Posey) :  I  believe  that 
the  social  science  departments  need  to  draw  more  closely 
together  and  that  political  scientists  need  more  study  of 
the  other  fields  in  order  that  they  may  compare  and  borrow 
those  concepts  and  techniques  which  can  contribute  to 
more  effective  research  in  political  science. 

George  Washington  University  ( W.  Reed  West) :  As  for 
the  hard  core  of  political  science,  I  believe  that  a  course  in 
American  government,  one  in  foreign  governments,  political 
theory,  constitutional  law  and  in  international  law  might  be 
required  of  all  political  science  majors  and  accomplish  more 
than  a  larger  number  of  courses  dealing  with  more  detailed 
aspects  of  the  field,  leaving  the  latter  to  graduate  students. 
I  wonder  whether  many  of  the  courses  now  offered  to  un- 
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dergraduates  are  not  courses  that  the  instructor  has  taken 
in  graduate  school  and  is  now  offering  to  undergraduates  on 
the  theory  that  what  was  good  for  him  must  be  good  for 
them. 

Whitman  College  (Chester  C.  Maxey):  The  basic  course 
that  I  would  regard  as  the  hard  core  of  political  science 
would  include  fundamental  political  structures,  processes 
and  ideas  as  exemplified  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
principal  states  of  the  world  with  special  consideration  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (Roger  H.  Wells) :  The  hard  core  of 
political  science  is  political  theory.  No  student  should  be 
permitted  to  major  in  political  science  without  a  good  foun- 
dation in  theory. 

Princeton  University  (George  A.  Graham):  Political  sci- 
ence is  not  tantamount  to  social  science  but  it  is  the  central 
pivotal  social  science.  As  to  specific  courses  which  might  be 
included,  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  a  public  finance  or 
fiscal  policy  course  within  the  politics  department,  if  that 
were  not  at  present  traditionally  assigned  to  the  economics 
department. 

Indiana  University  (Ford  P.  Hall) :  In  general,  we  consider 
that  the  really  hard  core  of  political  science  consists  of  the 
field  of  political  theory,  pubhc  law  and  international  re- 
lations. 

American  University  (Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson) :  I  con- 
sider the  core  of  the  political  science  work  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  theory  and  practice  of  organized  government  work. 

University  of  Oregon  (E.  S.  Wengert) :  Political  theory  is 
the  hard  core  of  political  science. 

Reed  College  (Charles  McKinley) :  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years  political  science  majors  are  expected  to  take  advanced 
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courses  in  international  organization,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  political  theory. 

Wayne  University  (Jay  J.  Sherman):  Within  reason,  po- 
litical science  should  become  tantamount  to  social  science. 
Care  would  have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  such  course 
"covering  everything  and  touching  nothing." 

The  hard  core  of  political  science  is  probably  training  for 
membership  in  the  body  politic. 

Emory  University  (CuUen  B.  Gosnell) :  I  believe  that  po- 
litical science  should  become  tantamount  to  social  sciences. 

These,  then,  are  opinions  from  the  men  and  women  who  teach 
political  science  in  the  leading  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  country.  Among  the  varied  tones  and  content,  unifying 
threads  are  discernible.  Political  scientists  agree  that  their  field 
is  a  distinct  discipline.  They  object  to  its  losing  its  identity  by 
being  blended  indistinguishably  into  the  other  social  sciences. 
They  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  social  sciences,  but 
they  do  not  believe  that  political  science  should  become  tan- 
tamount to  them. 

A  few  fields  are  mentioned  again  and  again  as  constituting 
the  core  of  political  science.  They  are:  political  theory,  public 
law,  international  relations,  public  administration,  and  politics, 
either  as  subjects  unto  themselves  or  as  set  forth  in  courses  in 
American  or  comparative  governments.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  two  fields  that  have  had  a  tendency  to  become  separated 
from  political  science— international  relations  and  public  admin- 
istration—are considered  by  these  respondents  to  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  discipline. 

Conclusion 

Political  theory  is  not,  in  practice,  the  core  of  poHtical  science 
teaching,  but  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  amongst  political 
scientists  that  it  should  be  made  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Political 
science  should  be  made  increasingly  systematic  and  conceptual, 
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it  is  thought.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  keeping  it  as  reaUstic 
and  as  practical  as  it  has  a  reputation  for  being.^  When  the  com- 
mittee asked  for  examples  of  the  sort  of  conceptual  treatment  that 
it  desired,  we  were  frequently  referred  to  books  such  as  R.  M. 
Maclver's  The  Web  of  Government  or  C.  E.  Merriam's  System- 
atic Politics.^  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
usually  expressed  desire  is  for  a  definitive  formulation  of  scientific 
principles,  for  that  will  take  time  and  cannot  be  rushed;  the  usual 
plea,  therefore,  is  that  the  conceptual  treatment  be  applied  to 
political  science  in  all  its  subdivisions;  that  the  common  elements 
in  poHtics,  administration,  and  adjudication  be  brought  forth;  that 
the  field  of  government  be  not  considered  segmented  and  parti- 
tioned; that  pressure  groups,  for  example,  be  studied  as  they 
impinge  on  the  administrative  and  judicial  process  and  not  merely 
as  they  are  directed  at  the  legislature.  This  will  mean  a  closer 
integration  of  the  several  parts  of  which  political  science  is  com- 
posed and  the  checking  of  tendencies  toward  disintegration  and 
separatism. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  in  the  revision  of  depart- 
mental programs,  looking  toward  improved  teaching  eiffective- 
ness,  increased  atttention  be  given  to  conceptual  and  systematic 
political  science  as  the  factor  around  which  all  other  elements 
should  adhere.^® 

Secondly,  we  have  concluded  that  the  listing  of  eight  sub- 

8  For  example,  one  of  America's  outstanding  economists  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  realism  is  the  chief  distinguishing  mark  of  political  science  in  the 
United  States.  "You  have  a  vivid  av/areness  of  motivation,"  he  said. 

9  The  latest  attempt  at  systematic  analysis  is  found  in  Harold  Lasswell  and 
Abraham  Kaplan,  Power  and  Society  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1950). 

it>On  a  number  of  occasions  departmental  chairmen  introduced  us  to  their 
graduate  students  who  talked  freely  about  their  experiences  and  their  desires. 
We  emerged  from  these  stimulating  conversations  with  one  impression 
above  all  else;  namely,  that  the  average  graduate  student  feels  that 
the  most  important  part  of  political  science  is  theory,  systematic  or  conceptual 
political  science.  Student  after  student  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  he  were  to 
do  it  over  again  he  would  take  every  course  that  he  could  possibly  work  into 
his  schedule  in  political  theory  and  philosophy.  We  found  very  little  dissension 
from  the  view  that  this  was  the  core  of  political  science.  We  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  sample  of  opinion  was  a  random  one  and  hardly  adequate  to  be  called 
conclusive. 
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divisions  of  political  science  in  the  National  Roster  of  Scientific 
and  Specialized  Personnel  of  World  War  II  represents  a  fairly 
accurate  portrayal  of  what  political  science  actually  is,  as  well 
as  what  those  in  positions  of  influence  think  it  should  be.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  eightfold  classification  be  con- 
tinued. Taking  a  synthetic  view  of  the  criteria  we  have  em- 
ployed, however,  we  do  have  to  conclude  that  the  rank  order  of 
areas  is  different  from  that  listed  in  the  Roster.  Our  studies 
indicate  that  in  terms  of  practice,  not  preference,  the  political 
science  major  unfolds  in  the  following  order:  American  and 
comparative  government,  international  law  and  relations,  public 
administration,  political  parties  and  public  opinion,  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  law,  political  theory,  politics  and  legis- 
latures, and  business  and  government. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  certain  areas  of  political  science 
be  increasingly  emphasized.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  one  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  public 
policy.  This  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  close  (more  accurately, 
perhaps,  there  should  be  a  close)  affinity  to  economics  and  so- 
ciology. In  political  science  it  is  the  area  in  which  legislatures 
and  legislation  and  business  and  government  converge.  It  is  the 
area  of  what  the  government  does,  and  lohy,  and  not  merely 
how  the  government  does  it.  It  is  the  knowledge  which  every 
citizen  as  well  as  all  legislators,  administrators,  and  judges  need 
if  Aristotle's  ambition  is  to  come  nearer  realization.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  area  of  public  policy  be  consciously  and  construc- 
tively developed  in  the  future,  both  by  the  American  PoUtical 
Science  Association  in  its  annual  conventions  and  also  by  the 
individual  departments  of  political  science  across  the  country. 
By  the  same  token,  we  recommend  that  increasing  attention  be 
given  to  the  field  of  public  finance,  which  apparently,  as  the 
Haines  committee  discovered,  was  once  relatively  more  empha- 
sized in  political  science  than  it  is  today. 

We  recommend  that  the  profession  work  toward  a  balanced 
development  of  the  field  and  avoid  the  recurring  enthusiasms 
which  lead  to  new  emphases  and  the  neglect  of  old  ones.  We 
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are  convinced,  for  example,  that  political  science  suffered  untold 
harm  during  the  period  in  which  public  law  was  neglected.  Any 
outsider  knows  that  public  law  is  one  of  the  strongest  areas  of 
proficiency  within  the  field  of  political  science;  we  overlooked 
this  fact  for  a  while,  and  we  are  only  now  taking  steps  to  restore 
the  balance. 

We  recommend  that  the  tendency  toward  splintering  the 
field  of  political  science  be  stopped  at  once.  It  is  one  thing  to 
set  up  special  schools  for  their  symbolic  appeal  and  as  a  means 
of  attracting  students  and  appropriations;  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  to  segment  and  warp  a  body  of  knowledge  by 
lopping  off  parts  of  it  that  are  essential  to  the  whole.  We  believe, 
for  example,  that  public  administration  can  best  be  taught  only 
in  relation  to  theory,  politics,  comparative  government,  and  all 
the  other  components  of  political  science;  similarly,  that  inter- 
national relations  and  law  would  be  a  hollow  shell  if  they  did 
not  make  central  use  of  the  theories  of  sovereignty,  law, 
nationality,  power,  and  all  the  other  concepts  which  are  central 
to  political  science. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  in  all  its  planning  and  pro- 
graming, the  American  Political  Science  Association  redouble  its 
effort  to  hold  and  satisfy  those  who  are  especially  interested  in 
vocational  fields  such  as  public  administration  and  international 
relations;  further,  that  separate  departments  of  political  science 
give  new  attention  to  the  conservation  and  effective  use  of  com- 
mon man  power  if,  as  frequently  happens,  separate  schools  or 
bureaus  have  been  created  out  of  political  science  departments. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  separatism  is  carried  too  far,  as  it  has 
been  in  some  instances  we  have  studied,  the  results  will  be  as 
injurious  to  the  new  bureau  as  they  will  be  to  the  parent  de- 
partment. 

We  are  more  impressed  with  the  reality  than  with  the  appear- 
ance. In  one  institution,  where  separate  bureaus  have  been  created 
for  public  administration  and  international  relations,  the  co- 
operation with  the  political  science  department  may  be  so  great 
that  little  or  no  splintering  occurs,  and  students  are  enabled  to 
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share  the  facilities  of  all  three,  as  if  it  were  a  single  entity;  in 
another  case,  where  there  is  no  such  division,  formidable  walls 
may  be  built  around  certain  areas  by  the  specialists  therein,  with 
the  result  that  strife  and  hostility  exist,  occasionally  breaking  out 
into  open  warfare. 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  segmentation  and  splintering 
are  on  the  increase,  and  that  it  is  a  cause  for  grave  concern. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  happens.  In  addition  to 
the  appeal  that  separate  symbols  have  for  vocationally  minded 
students,  legislators,  and  private  benefactors,  there  are  strong 
vocational  appeals  to  the  individual  faculty  member.  A  separate 
bureau  may  mean  a  lighter  teaching  load,  more  chance  to  spe- 
cialize, greater  opportunity  to  make  a  name  for  oneself.  These 
are  strong  incentives  in  any  institution  or  for  any  individual. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  college  deans  and  university 
presidents  be  confronted  with  this  problem,  by  individual  de- 
partment chairmen,  and  that  their  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
need  for  correcting  the  difficulties  which  tempt  energetic  in- 
structors to  become  separatists.  Lighter  teaching  loads,  more 
funds  for  teaching  and  research,  better  opportunities  to  pioneer 
in  areas  that  trustees,  legislators,  and  students  are  interested  in 
should  result.  We  are  not  opposed  to  separate  schools;  we 
merely  contend  that  splintering  carried  too  far  tends  to  weaken 
a  college  or  university. 

Political  scientists  are  more  and  more  becoming  conversant 
with  other  sciences  and  are  integrating  the  content  and  tech- 
nique of  the  sciences  in  both  teaching  and  research.  This  tend- 
ency has  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  of  predictions  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  were  those  of  Charles  E.  Merriam,^^  made  in  the  early 
1920's.  In  a  progress  report  of  a  committee  on  political  research 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  he  noted  the  following  trends: 

11  Merriam  is  only  one  of  several  who  have  pioneered  in  new  frontiers. 
Many  others  will  come  to  mind:  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  J.  Allen  Smith,  Charles 
A.  Beard,  and  Walter  J.  Shepard,  among  others.  American  political  science 
has  been  a  fertile  seedbed  for  the  last  forty  years. 
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Closer  scrutiny  of  economic  forces  in  their  relation  to  political 
processes,  in  some  cases  extending  to  the  economic  interpretation 
of  all  political  phenomena; 

A  consideration  of  social  forces  in  their  relation  to  political 
processes; 

Closer  examination  of  the  geographical  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  political  phenomena  and  processes; 

Closer  consideration  of  a  body  of  ethnic  and  biological  facts 
in  their  relation  to  political  forces; 

Examination  of  the  genetics  of  political  ideas  and  institutions; 

The  joint  tendency  to  combine  a  view  of  the  environment 
(economic,  social,  physical)  as  a  whole  with  the  genetic  or  evo- 
lutionary point  of  view.^^ 

In  his  New  Aspects  of  Politics,  Merriam  noted  the  rela- 
tionships between  politics  and  psychology,  politics  and  numbers, 
and  the  relation  of  politics  to  inheritance  and  environment, 
and  he  encouraged  political  scientists  to  make  further  explora- 
tions in  these  outlying  areas.  That  they  have  done  so  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  is  evidenced  by  a  tremendous  bibliography  of 
studies  showing  the  effect  of  the  other  social  sciences  on  political 
science  and  an  enormous  growth  of  social  science  courses  in 
which  political  science  plays  a  role. 

We  recommend  that  political  scientists  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  lessons  they  can  learn  from  other  social 
sciences,  but  that  despite  our  attention  to  other  areas,  we  stilJ 
regard  political  science  as  a  separate  and  distinct  discipline.  Our 
committee  subscribes  to  the  rule  of  subject-matter  differentiation 
advocated  by  Maclver:  "It  is  always  the  focus  of  interest  which 
distinguishes  one  social  science  from  another,"  he  says.  And  this, 
"We  should  not  think  of  the  social  sciences  as  dividing  between 
them  physically  separate  areas  of  reality.  What  distinguishes 
each  from  each  is  the  selective  interest."  ^^  "The  great  associa- 

12 Charles  E.  Merriam  (chairman),  "Progress  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Research,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XVII  (May,  1923), 
286-287. 

13  R.  M.  Maclver  and  Charles  H.  Page,  Society:  An  Introductory  Analysis 
(New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1949),  p.  v. 
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tions,"  he  continues,  "have  brought  into  existence  their  own  dis- 
tinctive sciences:  No  one  discipline  can  be  inclusive  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  all  of  them  or  be  a  substitute  for  them;  to  offer 
a  smattering  would  be  foolish."  ^* 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  great  room  for  collaboration  be- 
tween political  science  and  the  other  social  sciences  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  The  line  between  our  field  and  some  of  the  other 
social  sciences  is  too  fine  to  preclude  interpenetration.  The  situa- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  the  relationship  between  physics  and 
chemistry,  the  border  line  between  the  two  having  almost  dis- 
appeared.^^ 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  particularly  good  case  for  political 
scientists  and  economists  to  work  together  effectively  because 
these  two  disciplines  are  particularly  closely  related.^®  The  points 
of  overlap  are  numerous:  economic  theory  and  political  theory; 

14/^zW.,  p.  453_. 

15  The  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  us:  "I  know  men  who  might  be  classified  either  as  chemists  or  physi- 
cists. The  term  physical  chemistry  is  used  to  cover  this  borderline  area.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  also  a  Journal  of 
Chemical  Physics,  but  the  drawing  of  the  line  between  the  two  is  not  possible. 
The  same  situation  exists  with  chemistry  and  biology  until  we  have  the  hybrid 
term  biochemists." 

Henry  A.  Barton,  the  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  wrote 
us  in  the  same  vein. 

16  For  example,  the  following  are  included  among  the  major  fields  of  eco- 
nomics: 

Economic  theory,  general  economics 

Economic  history;  national  economies 

Statistics  and  Econometrics 

Economic  systems;  planning  and  reform;  cooperation 

National  income  and  social  accounting 

Business  fluctuations;  prices 

Money  and  banking;  short-term  credit;  consumer  finance 

Business  finance;  investments  and  security  markets;  insurance 

Public  finance 

International  economics 

Business  administration 

Industrial  organization  and  markets;  public  regulation  of  business 

Public  utilities;  transportation;  communications 

Industry  studies 

Land  economics;  agricultural  economics;  economic  geography 

Labor 

Population;  social  welfare  and  living  standards 
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national  economies  and  national  states;  economic  systems  and 
political  systems;  public  finance  and  government  finance;  inter- 
national economics  and  international  relations;  business  admin- 
istration and  public  administration;  public  regulation  and  busi- 
ness and  government— to  mention  only  the  most  obvious. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  study,  our  committee  frequently 
compared  notes  with  a  corresponding  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  and  we  continually  discovered  that 
the  problems  confronting  the  two  disciplines  possess  a  remark- 
able coincidence. 

We  are  convinced  that  political  science  possesses  a  logical 
and  practical  reason  for  being  considered  a  separate  entity,  but 
we  must  guard  against  excessive  proliferation  of  courses  and  a 
tendency  toward  disintegration.  If  we  can  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  vocational  and  citizenship  emphases  of  our  field, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  political  science  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  effectiveness  and  in  public  appreciation. 
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AN  indication  of  a  reversal  of  a  major  trend  in  social  science 
/\  has  become  apparent  in  recent  years  in  the  creation  of 
JL  A- integrated  social  science  courses  and  great  issues  courses, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  area  studies  research  programs  and 
course  offerings.  During  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  the  major 
trend  in  social  science  has  been  the  compartmentalization 
of  the  field  into  separate  departments  of  history,  economics,  po- 
litical science,  sociology,  anthropology,  geography,  psychology, 
and  so  forth,  separated  from  one  another  by  illogical  and  arti- 
ficial boundaries  and  accompanied  by  an  arbitrary  allocation  of 
conflicting  and  competing  courses.  Public  opinion  is  taught  in 
political  science,  in  sociology,  in  psychology,  and  in  journalism. 
Municipal  government  is  taught  in  political  science  and  in  soci- 
ology; city  planning  in  political  science,  geography  and  colleges 
of  architecture;  public  finance  in  economics  and  in  political  sci- 
ence; public  administration  in  business  organization,  in  social 
administration,  and  in  political  science.  Theory  is  taught  every- 
where—in history,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  economics, 
and  sociology  courses  with  similar  or  even  identical  labels  may 
be  found  in  several  departments  on  the  same  campus.  They  are 
often  planned  and  taught  with  little  or  no  reference  to  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  Competition  for  enrollment  is  common. 
Students,  unable  to  enroll  in  all  of  them,  are  confused,  and  make 
their  choices  on  other  bases  than  course  content  or  merit. 

The  integrated  courses  to  be  dealt  with  vary  widely  in  con- 
tent, credits,  level  at  which  offered,  objectives  to  be  attained, 
and  so  on,  but  they  do  have  one  thing  in  common;  they  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  social  science  is  a  single  body  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  not  several  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  knowledge. 
Such  courses,  although  not  as  yet  large  in  number,  are  increasing. 

The  Need  for  Integration  and  the  Attempted  Solutions 

How  extensive  are  they?  Returns  from  the  committee's  ques- 
tionnaire revealed  that  there  are  78  integrated  social  science 
courses,  45  area  courses,  12  great  issues  courses,  and  98  other 
courses  that  cross  social  science  disciplinary  lines  in  the  252  in- 
stitutions reporting.  In  the  last-mentioned  category  were  21  in- 
ternational affairs  courses  taught  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with 
courses  in  American  civilization,  public  administration,  human- 
ities, and  human  relations  following  in  that  order.  Most  of  the 
reporting  institutions  accounting  for  the  grand  total  of  98  non- 
classified courses  reported  a  single  offering,  and  these  varied 
widely,  including  such  titles  as  American  culture,  American  poli- 
tics and  economics,  applied  politics  and  economics,  and  labor 
management. 

Attitude  toward  Cooperation 

The  questionnaire  returns  and  the  committee's  field  interviews 
left  no  doubt  that  the  prevailing  attitude  of  political  scientists 
toward  further  social  science  integration  is  favorable. 

More  than  100  chairmen  of  pohtical  science  departments  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  were  asked:  "Do  you  believe 
that  courses  in  political  science  should  emphasize  other  social 
science  disciplines?"  The  overwhelming  response  was  in  favor 
of  utilizing  data  from  any  other  discipline  that  could  be  con- 
sidered useful  in  clarifying  political  processes.  A  sampling  df 
representative  replies  follows. 

We  recognize  the  unity  of  the  various  disciplines  dealing 
with  social  problems;  however,  the  field  is  too  extensive  for 
thorough  treatment  as  one  body  of  knowledge  or  one  area 
of  study.^ 

1  Communication  from  the  University  of  Louisville. 
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Whenever  an  emphasis  on  other  social  science  disciplines 
would  seem  to  enrich  the  content  and  methodology  of  po- 
litical science,  I  should  say  that  such  emphasis  is  wholly  in 
order.^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  political  science  must  take  up  the 
burden  of  teaching  all  the  other  social  sciences  in  our  own 
courses,  but  we  should  certainly  integrate  and  coordinate 
our  teaching  with  what  is  being  taught  in  other  departments 
of  the  social  sciences.^ 

Political  science  is  concerned  with  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  state.  The  state,  or  the  political  process,  is  not  to 
be  too  strictly  differentiated  from  the  social  process  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  The  roots  of  the  state  lie  deeply  embedded  in 
the  community,  and  in  our  American  departments  of  po- 
litical science  we  have  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  an- 
thropology, economics,  etc.,  in  their  bearing  on  the  state.* 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  courses  in  political  science 
should  include  basic  concepts  from  the  other  social  science 
disciplines  wherever  they  are  useful  in  understanding  the 
basic  issues  of  political  life.^ 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  political  science 
must  be  closely  and  consistently  tied  to  and  with  the  other 
social  sciences.  .  .  .  Each  department  should  correlate  its 
work  with  the  others  as  closely  as  possible,  to  present  a  series 
of  materials  that  can  be  readily  assimilated,  correlated,  and 
applied  by  the  student.^ 

Many  of  the  phases  of  politics,  economics,  and  social  psy- 
chology, for  instance,  are  so  interrelated  and  connected,  that 
logical  and  consistent  differentiation  is  impossible  in  many 

2  Communication  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  Communication  from  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 
^  Communication  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Communication  from  the  University  of  Utah. 

6  Communication  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
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respects  .  .  .  any  particular  discipline  should  reflect  the 
imphcations  which  it  holds  for  social  science  as  a  whole/ 

A  basic  fact  which  must  never  be  overlooked  is  that  every 
field  of  knowledge  is  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
same  central  theme— the  great  adventure  of  the  evolution 
of  mankind,  man's  struggle  for  a  way  of  life  that  will  give 
him  a  maximum  of  satisfaction  with  a  minimum  of  exertion 
and  discomfort.  With  the  increasing  complexity  of  civiliza- 
tion, every  student  has  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to 
specialize  on  very  limited  phases  of  the  adventure  and  to 
depend  upon  other  students  for  the  perpetually  revised  quint- 
essence of  the  knowledge  of  every  other  phase.  All  fields 
of  knowledge  are  essential  to  the  completed  whole.  None 
can  be  singled  out  as  more  important  than  any  other.  .  .  .^ 

This  suggests  a  wilhngness  of  political  scientists  to  utilize 
relevant  data  from  other  disciplines  to  clarify  the  political 
process.  As  products  of  their  academic  training  and  environ- 
ment, however,  political  scientists  naturally  tend  to  center  the 
universe  in  their  professional  specialty.  One  respondent,  for 
example,  claimed  that,  since  most  of  our  daily  doings  and  habits 
derive  from  sanctions  and  taboos  as  set  by  rules,  regulations,  and 
laws,  political  science  thus  becomes  "the"  basic  social  science 
about  which  all  others  must  revolve. 

The  notion  of  "the  whole  man"  is  a  twentieth-century  rebirth 
of  a  Renaissance  concept.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  evidence 
of  a  trend  away  from  sharp  compartmentalization  and  high 
departmental  walls  toward  a  more  comprehensive  view  is  to  be 
found  in  such  movements  and  activities  as  general  education,  area 
studies,  integrated  courses,  intercultural  and  interpersonal  group 
projects,  and  teams  of  social  scientists  cooperatively  attacking 
problems  as  far  apart  as  Japanese  relocation  center  tensions  and 
the  elimination  of  slums  in  urban  communities. 

7  Communication  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
s  Communication  from  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
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The  Trend  toward  General  Education 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  developed  a  strong  tendency 
to  rescue  general  or  liberal  education  from  its  involvement  with 
professional  and  vocational  education  and  to  recognize  its  pe- 
culiar values  in  our  present  culture.®  A  mere  listing  of  the  lead- 
ing books  on  this  subject  since  1945  is  enough  to  establish  the 
vitality  of  this  motivation  in  effecting  the  organization  of  cur- 
riculum materials.  Some  familiar  titles  are: 

General  Education  in  a  Free  Society,  Harvard,  1945 

Teacher  in  A?nerica,  Jacques  Barzan,  1945 

Education  for  Modern  Man,  Sidney  Hook,  1946 

A  College  Fro  gram  in  Action,  Columbia  University,  1946 

Education  and  World  Tragedy,  Howard  Mumford  Jones, 

1946 
Education  in  a  Divided  World,  James  Bryant  Conant,  1948 
Toward  General  Educatio?!,  Earl  J.  McGrath,  1948 
Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy ,  President's 

Commission  on  Higher  Education,  1949. 

This  motivation  seems  primary  in  the   extensive  curriculum 
studies  of  the  present  day.^^ 

For  purposes  of  this  survey  the  general  education  movement 
is  most  significant,  since  it  entails  and  requires  the  intimate  co- 
operation of  political  science  with  other  disciphnes  in  under- 
graduate instruction.^^  Integration  is  the  key  to  this  relationship, 

8  From  a  memorandum  entitled  "Improvement  of  Teaching  Methods  and 
Organization  of  Instructional  Materials,  Conference  on  Improving  the  Effective- 
ness of  College  Faculties,  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Chicago,  Dec.  7-9,  1950  (mimeographed). 

10  These  books  can  be  matched  by  a  list  of  several  hundred  articles  in  scholariy 
and  popular  journals  developing  the  same  theme. 

11  For  those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  principles  of  and  curricular 
applications  in  general  education,  the  most  convenient  sources  of  information 
are  Earl  J.  McGrath,  "A  Bibliography  in  General  Education,"  Educational 
Record,  XXI  (January,  1940),  96-118,  and  continued  by  WiUiam  N.  Lyons 
in  The  Journal  of  General  Education,  IV  (Oct.  1949),  72-80.  A  total  of  658 
references  are  listed. 
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though  generally  cooperation  appears  to  be  the  closest  state  so 
far  achieved.  The  participation  of  political  science  with  the  other 
social  sciences  in  giving  the  student  a  "whole  picture"  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  those 
scholars,  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  who  claim  that  life  itself 
possesses  a  definite  internal  unity,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
student  must  be  made  aware  of  the  corresponding  fundamental 
unity  of  all  knowledge. 

Steps  toward  integration  currently  are  being  taken  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  political  science  faculties.  One  procedure 
becoming  standard  is  the  emphasis  on  the  materials  of  other 
disciplines  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  study  of  political 
processes  and  institutions.  Historical  precedents,  psychological 
group  reactions,  geographic  strategy,  and  ethnographic  culture 
patterns  are  increasingly  useful  in  explaining  political  behavior. 
A  second  technique  is  the  seminar,  honors,  or  readings  course  in 
the  senior  year.  In  these  classes  there  is  a  growing  attempt  to 
integrate  the  knowledge  acquired  not  only  in  the  various  fields 
of  political  science  but  also  in  the  other  social  sciences.  This 
technique  occasionally  transforms  the  senior-year  class— confined 
to  majors  in  the  subject— into  a  third  experiment  in  integration; 
namely,  an  informal  series  of  meetings  jointly  presided  over  by 
two  or  more  instructors,  each  representing  a  different  discipline. 
Strings  are  pulled  together,  and  integration  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory  often  becomes  a  most  satisfactory  culminating  intellectual 
experience  for  both  teacher  and  student. 

The  Integrated  Social  Science  Courses 

The  current  movement  for  unification  and  integration  began 
first  on  the  high  school  level.  Even  as  early  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  following  World  War  I  it  became  apparent  that 
social  studies  were  attaining  an  increasingly  important  place  in 
high  school  curriculums  and  encroaching  to"  some  extent  on  his- 
tory courses.  Moreover,  it  was  apparent  that  high  school  teach- 
ers were  increasingly  interested  in  making  these  social  studies 
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more  effective  agencies  in  social  reconstruction.^^  Tiie  move- 
ment was  given  further  impetus  between  the  wars  by  the  wide 
pubHcity  received  by  programs  of  general  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  and  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing and  since  World  War  II  the  demonstrated  need  for  area 
specialists  in  government  and  business  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
creation  of  area  programs  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels. ^^  As  far  as  integration  is  concerned,  enthusiastic  de- 
fenders of  that  movement  were  and  are  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  war  itself  was  a  consequence  of  deep-seated  maladjustments 
in  our  modern  society  which  can  best  be  analyzed  in  a  unified 
social  science  program. 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  such  courses  may  be  created 
to  meet  a  variety  of  needs  and  may  be  organized  with  special 
reference  to  these  needs.  They  may  be  merely  gateway  or  ap- 
petizer courses  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  base  of 
preparation  for  more  specialized  work  in  separate  departments 
and  a  greater  interest  in  going  ahead.  To  illustrate,  a  department 
of  political  science  may  prefer  that  its  students  have  this  more 
comprehensive  background  prior  to  enrollment  in  its  courses. 
Moreover,  all  social  science  departments  may  prefer  that  student 
interest  be  stimulated  by  a  sampling  arrangement  before  special- 
ization. Or  the  integrated  course  may  be  a  terminal  course  de- 
signed to  provide  students  with  some  minimum  of  knowledge 
of  social  science  as  part  of  a  general  or  liberal  education  in  prep- 
aration for  citizenship,  regardless  of  whether  they  take  additional 
courses.    Some   people   with   extensive   experience   with   such 

12  Delia  Goode  Fancier  and  Claude  C.  Crawford,  Teaching  the  Social 
Studies  (Los  Angeles:  University  of  Southern  California,  1932). 

13  Robert  B.  Hall,  Area  Studies:  With  Special  Reference  to  Their  Impli- 
cation for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  May,  1947).  Professor  Hall,  although  he  would  not  disagree  with 
the  above  statement,  insists  that  "World  War  11  was  not  the  mother  of  area 
studies.  In  fact,  a  case  can  be  made  that  a  healthy  pre-war  development  was 
not  only  retarded  but,  at  least  temporarily,  warped  in  direction  by  wartime 
developments"   [p.   12]. 
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courses  see  no  serious  inconsistency  between  these  two  objec- 
tives.^^ The  same  course  may  be  both  things. 

Variously  known  as  survey  courses,  orientation  courses,  in- 
tegrated courses,  or  introduction  to  civilization,  these  offerings 
all  possess  characteristics  in  common.  "A  survey  course  is  any 
course  intended  for  college  freshmen  and  sophomores  primarily 
as  part  of  their  general  education,  which  draws  its  subject  matter 
from  two  or  more  of  the  ordinary  college  departments."  ^^ 

Among  the  larger  universities  Columbia  first  instituted  such 
a  course  as  early  as  19 19,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  re- 
organized its  undergraduate  program  along  comprehensive 
course  lines  early  in  the  thirties.^"  The  years  193 1- 1940  consti- 
tuted a  ten-year  period  of  intensive  experimentation  with  in- 
tegrated social  science  courses,^"^  and  their  development  is  con- 
tinuing apace. 

Objectives  of  the  Integrated  Social  Science  Courses 

The  aims  to  be  accomplished  will  naturally  influence  the  plan- 
ning of  these  offerings.  A  terminal  course  that  is  created  to  pro- 
vide all  students  with  a  general  education  should  not  only  in- 
clude that  minimum  of  social  knowledge  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  wise  decisions  on  social  policy,  but  it  should  also,  as  the  Amel- 
ia See,  for  example,  the  text  by  John  A.  Kinneman  and  Richard  G.  Browne, 
America  in  Transition  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1942). 

15  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  What  About  Survey  Courses?  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  1937),  p.  3. 

16  See  Columbia  University,  Committee  on  College  Plans,  A  College  Pro- 
gram in  Action  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1946),  p.  175;  Chauncey 
S.  Boucher,  The  Chicago  College  Plan  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

'935)- 

1'^  In  addition  to  the  references  listed  in  footnote  16,  the  following  com- 
prehensive treatments  are  worthy  of  note:  Earl  J.  McGrath,  et  al.,  Toward 
General  Education  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1948);  Earl  J. 
McGrath  (editor).  Social  ScieJtce  in  General  Education  (Dubuque,  Iowa: 
Wm.  C.  Brown,  1948);  Ivol  Spafford,  et  al.,  Building  a  Ciirriculum  for  General 
Education  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1943),  pp.  202-229; 
B.  Lamar  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  3-42,  235-286;  Harold  W.  Bernard, 
Social  Science  Survey  Courses  in  Junior  Colleges,  unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation (Northwestern  University,  1938);  and  Israel  Light,  The  Social  Studies 
in  Public,  Two-Year  Junior  Colleges,  unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation  (New 
York:  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  1949),  Chap.  VIII. 
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ican  Council  on  Education  report  ^^  says,  provide  a  genuine 
understanding  of  the  society  within  whose  frame  the  student 
lives.  It  should  also  exhibit  those  conflicts  of  value  which  under- 
lie all  political,  economic,  and  social  decisions,  enlarge  social 
sensitivity  in  those  areas  in  which  institutional  change  is  desir- 
able, and  prepare  and  encourage  the  individual  for  intelligent 
social  action. 

Existing  integrated  courses  follow  several  different  patterns. 
Some  are  largely  history  courses  planned  to  present  an  under- 
standing of  the  origins  of  modern  society  and  the  historical 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed.  Such  courses  probably 
should  be  called  history  courses  and  not  integrated  social  science 
courses.  Others  are  survey  courses  with  various  social  evils  as 
the  central  theme.  Others  are  joint  courses  designed  to  provide 
the  student  with  samplings  of  some  of  the  separate  social  sciences. 
Still  others  are  largely  descriptive,  designed  mainly  to  provide 
a  systematic  analysis  of  contemporary  society. 

The  purposes  and  criteria  of  such  courses  are  listed  by  one 
writer  as  follows: 

1.  aiding  the  student  in  integrating  knowledge 

2.  giving  understanding  of  concepts  and  principals 

3.  cutting  across  two  or  more  departmental  lines 

4.  surveying  various  fields  of  knowledge 

5.  aiding  in  determining  student  specialization,  and 

6.  providing  knowledge  useful  to  the  layman.^^ 

A  few  representative  statements  of  aims  and  objectives  will 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  course.  As  Columbia  College  of  Colum- 
bia University  views  this  offering, 

.  .  .  the  student  is  entitled  to  a  broad  survey  or  orientation 
course  that  will  give  him,  first,  some  notion  of  the  chief 
influences  of  the  past  which  have  conditioned  the  present, 
as  for  example  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 

is  Albert  William  Levi,  General  Education  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1948),  p.  3. 
19  Harold  W.  Bernard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124-125. 
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racy,  and  the  development  of  the  scientific  attitudes  and 
procedure;  and  second,  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  insti- 
tutional environment,  both  intellectual  and  material,  in 
which  he  lives.^" 

An  outstanding  historian,  long  associated  with  projects  seek- 
ing to  adapt  the  social  sciences  to  the  needs  of  students,  states 
that: 

The  desirable  outcomes,  or  objectives,  of  such  a  course 
are  not  difficult  to  state.  First  it  should  arouse  in  these  stu- 
dents so  great  an  interest  in  social  processes  that  they  will 
willingly  devote  a  large  share  of  their  leisure  reading  during 
the  years  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  to  further  investigation 
of  this  subject.  Second,  .  .  .  the  course  should  provide  this 
particular  group  of  students  with  as  broad  a  base  of  social 
learning  as  possible  upon  which  later  to  build  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  our  society.  Third,  it  should  also  reveal  the 
wide  relationship  of  all  social  activity.  .  .  .  Fourth,  it 
should  also  reveal  the  operation  of  change  in  human  affairs, 
and  should  stress  the  problem  of  constant  readjustment  of 
whole  societies  to  important  changes  which  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  some  limited  area  of  human  activity.^^ 

The  University  of  Kansas  feels  that  the  major  purpose  of  its 
course  is  "to  give  the  student  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  direction  in  which  that  society 
was  moving,  and  of  the  possible  role  which  the  prospective  citi- 
zen would  be  called  upon  to  play."  ^^ 

At  the  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  "this  survey 
course  in  social  studies  has  been  planned  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  origin,  complex  nature,  and  possible  solutions  of  funda- 

20  Harry  J.  Carman,  "An  Example  of  an  Integrated  Program  in  the  Social 
Studies,"  in  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

21  A.  C.  Krey,  "The  Place  of  the  Survey  Course  in  the  Social  Sciences," 
in  ibid.,  pp.  243-244. 

22  Hilden  Gibson  and  Walter  Sandelius,  "General  Education  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Kansas,"  in  Earl  J.  McGrath  (editor),  Social 
Science  in  General  Education  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown,  1948),  p.  152. 
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mental  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  which  confront 
man  in  the  twentieth  century."  ^^ 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota: 

This  is  the  course  that  presumably  will  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  dynamics  of  society  and  to  the  part  that  he  will 
play  as  a  citizen  in  the  modern  world.  Here,  it  is  hoped,  the 
student  .  .  .  will  acquire  perspective  that  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  to  fulfill 
his  responsibilities  as  an  informed  citizen.  As  part  of  the 
process  he  presumably  will  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  function  of  the  various  social  sciences,  their  inter- 
relationships, and  their  special  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  society's  problems.^* 

The  common  denominators  in  all  these  quoted  aims  and  ob- 
jectives are  clear. 

Under  a  variety  of  titles— man  and  society,  introduction  to  the 
social  sciences,  introduction  to  civilization,  the  world  order, 
political  society,  contemporary  civilization,  and  so  on— 78  in- 
stitutions reported  the  participation  of  political  science  faculty 
with  other  faculty  members  in  some  kind  of  undergraduate 
integrated  social  science  course.  These  schools  represent  some- 
what less  than  half  of  those  answering  the  request  for  this  infor- 
mation and  just  under  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  reporting 
institutions. 

In  only  two  thirds  of  the  reporting  schools  that  offer  such  a 
course  does  the  political  science  faculty  participate  in  its  organi- 
zation and  presentation.  This  suggests  that  faculty  planning  is  far 
from  adequate  or  that  the  course  has  failed  to  achieve  optimum 
comprehensiveness  in  many  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
political  scientists  can  no  longer  afford  to  close  their  eyes  to 
these  developments. 

23  John  S.  Welling,  "General  Education  in  the  Social  Studies  at  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,"  in  ibid.,  p.  143. 

24  Arthur  Naftalin,  "The  Minnesota  Approach  to  the  Basic  Social  Science 
Course,"  in  ibid.,  p.  87. 
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Evaluation  of  Integrated  Social  Science  Courses 

Many  fundamental  problems  and  questions  are  presented  by 
such  courses.  There  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  contribution  of  each  existing  individual  social  science.  Then 
how  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  facts  and  how  much 
on  values?  What  minimum  of  knowledge  should  be  presented? 
In  view  of  the  traditional  competition  among  departments,  how 
can  the  material  best  be  organized  into  a  unified  whole,  and  what 
approach  should  be  followed  in  presenting  it?  "^ 

Major  criticism  of  the  integrated  social  science  course  includes 
the  following: 

1.  Integration  is  rarely  achieved.  At  best,  the  various  dis- 
ciplines contribute  a  block  of  work  to  a  patchwork  course  with 
intellectually  immature  students  asked  to  integrate  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  The  course  organization  is  too  rigid  and  chronological. 

3.  Emphasis  is  upon  culture  at  the  expense  of  experiences 
with  it. 

4.  The  encyclopedic  approach  dominates. 

5.  Emphasis  is  on  memorization  of  facts  rather  than  on  prob- 
lem solving. 

6.  There  are  no  adequate  textbooks. 

7.  There  is  an  ever-present  danger  in  trying  to  present  too 
much. 

8.  There  are  very  few  instructors  with  broad  enough  training. 

9.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  instructor  to  emphasize  his 
own  specialty.^^ 

The  proponents  of  integrated  courses  point  out  that: 

I.  The  above  criticisms  and  objections  are  based  more  on 
deficiencies  in  technique  than  in  principles.  In  the  past  twenty 

25  Albert  Wiliam  Levi,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

26  These  criticisms  of  the  course  are  elaborated  in  T.  R.  McConnell,  "Func- 
tional Curricula  for  General  Education,"  Junior  College  Journal,  VIII  (March, 
1938),  301-307,  and  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  16,  Table  II. 
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years,  through  continued  experimentation  and  interdisciplinary- 
cooperation  such  courses  have  developed  from  superficial  sur- 
veys toward  real  integration. 

2.  The  need  to  concentrate  on  the  undergraduate  as  a  future 
citizen  rather  than  as  a  potential  graduate  student,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  of  great  student  mortality  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  makes  it  imperative  that  some  instruction  and  background 
in  governmental  structure  and  dynamics  be  given  to  all  students 
as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  emphasis  of  many  current  integrated  courses  on  the 
"trends"  and  "problem"  approach  coincides  with  the  shift 
toward  the  study  of  the  more  functional  aspects  of  political 
life,  and  finds  comprehensive  expression  in  such  a  course. 

4.  The  ideological  struggles  of  the  twentieth  century,  to- 
gether with  the  international  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States,  make  essential  the  instruction  in  and  knowledge  of 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life.  Such  instruction  necessarily  must 
be  a  composite  of  contributions  from  a  variety  of  disciplines. 

5.  The  beginning,  introductory  course  exposes  the  student 
to  a  variety  of  methodologies,  develops  certain  trends  in  civ- 
ilization, points  out  the  major  contributions  of  the  various 
disciplines  to  the  study  of  society,  and  thereby  serves  as  a 
springboard  for  an  eventual,  more  carefully  selected  speciali- 
zation. 

6.  Many  students  may  never  have  any  contact  with  the  social 
sciences  beyond  this  basic,  comprehensive  course. 

7.  The  noticeable  trend  from  individualism  to  collective 
behavior  and  group  action  makes  it  necessary  for  political 
science  to  assist  the  student  in  adjusting  his  relationships  with 
various  elements  of  political  institutions. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there  is  anything  close 
to  agreement  on  how  these  differences  should  be  reconciled. 
Nevertheless,  such  courses  have  their  enthusiastic  supporters, 
particularly  among  those  who  have  had  some  experience  with 
them.  Likewise,  there  are  a  great  many  criticisms  and  objec- 
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tions.^^  While  many  of  the  criticisms  come  from  "doubting 
Thomases"  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  programs 
of  this  sort,^^  some  of  the  questions  raised  cannot  be  lightly 
brushed  aside.  One  opinion  widely  held  by  social  scientists  is 
that  such  courses  are,  by  their  very  nature,  too  general,  too 
superficial,  and  too  thin.  It  is  impossible,  these  critics  say,  to  do 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  Each  topic  must  be  passed  over 
quickly,  hence  lightly  and  superficially.  The  implication  is  not 
that  such  courses  are  too  easy  or  that  the  students  have  too 
little  to  do;  rather,  that  there  is  not  enough  time  to  do  an  ade- 
quate job  on  any  one  topic.  Vital  questions  such  as  race  relations, 
housing,  taxation,  and  so  forth,  may  be  covered  in  only  a  small 
number  of  class  meetings.  As  a  consequence,  the  students  are 
compelled  to  jump  hurriedly  from  topic  to  topic  with  no 
opportunity  to  develop  any  one  of  them  at  length.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  this  same  criticism  of  thinness  is  frequently  made 
of  the  specialized  courses  in  the  separate  disciplines.  The  reason 
for  the  charge  is  different,  of  course.  Such  courses  may  be  said 
to  have  too  little  content  or  body  and  may  for  that  reason 
become  padded  with  worthless  information  and  discussion. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  a  fairly  obvious  one.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  planning.  Clearly,  a  two-year  course  can 
be  made  to  cover  more  topics  and  to  cover  them  more  fully 
than  a  one-quarter  or  one-semester  course  or  even  a  one-year 
course.  Thus  a  two-year  course  is  less  likely  to  be  superficial. 
If  the  setting  in  a  given  institution  or  the  objectives  of  the  course 
require  a  shorter  time  allotment,  then  fewer  topics  are  necessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  remotely  close  to  a  com- 
prehensive integrated  course  could  be  set  up  for  a  shorter  period 
than  two  years.  Even  so,  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  courses 
are  for  one  year  or  even  less.  However,  the  trend  is  toward  two 
years,  and  some  that  were  initiated  as  one-term  or  one-year 
courses  have  later  been  extended.  Dartmouth  College,  for  ex- 

27  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-36. 

28  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  "The  Introductory  Course  in  Government,"  American 
Political  Science  Review  XLI  (June,  1947),  489-500. 
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ample,  which  has  been  experimenting  with  a  general  social 
science  course  for  more  than  twenty  years,  began  with  a  one- 
semester  course  for  freshmen.  Later,  the  course  was  extended 
to  two  years.^^ 

Naturally,  a  primary  factor  is  the  extent  of  historical  material 
included  in  the  course.  When  the  Dartmouth  program  was 
extended  to  two  years,  the  first  year  was  given  to  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  The  second  year  was  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  current  social  institutions  and  problems.  At  Michigan 
State  College,  where  a  recently  created  two-year  basic  college 
curriculum  is  required  of  all  students,  there  is  a  one-year  course 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization  and  a  one-year  course  in 
social  science.  The  Committee  on  the  Cooperative  Study  in 
General  Education  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
recommends  a  two-year  course  divided  into  three  parts  as  fol- 
lows: Part  I:  the  organization  of  social  living;  Part  II:  the 
historical  development  of  modern  society;  Part  III:  the  institu- 
tions and  problems  of  the  modern  world.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  one  fourth  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  Part  I, 
one  fourth  to  Part  II,  and  one  half  to  Part  III.^*' 

Who  Teaches  General  Education? 

A  related  problem  and  a  serious  one  is  that  of  teaching  staff. 
Social  scientists  are  professionally  trained  today  in  our  graduate 
schools  not  as  social  scientists  but  as  political  scientists,  econo- 
mists, historians,  sociologists,  and  so  on.  Of  still  greater  perti- 
nence to  this  problem,  they  are  trained  in  narrow  specialties 
within  these  several  disciplines.  They  are  specialists  in  politics, 
public  law,  public  administration,  international  relations,  labor 
problems,  public  finance,  public  utilities,  population  problems, 
and  the  like.  It  is  argued,  as  a  consequence,  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  teach  such  courses.  Moreover,  there  are  strong 
stimuli  not  to  teach  them.  The  young  political  scientist  discovers, 

29 Robert  E.  Riegal  (editor),  et  ah,  An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1941). 
30  Albert  William  Levi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  238-240. 
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even  before  he  acquires  the  Ph.D.,  that  recognition,  advance- 
ment, and  promotion  come  from  teaching  the  more  advanced 
and  more  highly  speciahzed  courses  and  from  research  and 
pubHcation  in  such  areas.  Thus  assignment  to  an  integrated  course 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  blind  alley  and  such  courses  may  be- 
come a  refuge  for  the  incompetent. 

This  problem  might  be  partially  solved  by  having  specialists 
confine  themselves  to  topics  which  lie  within  their  own  areas  of 
specialization.  Thus  political  scientists  might  be  limited  to  po- 
litical and  governmental  questions,  economists  to  economic 
questions,  and  so  on.  Instead  of  an  integrated  course,  an 
integrated  sequence  of  courses  might  be  created.  At  Ohio  State, 
for  example,  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  are  required  to 
take,  in  their  freshman  year,  a  one-year  course  in  the  history 
of  Western  civilization  given  by  the  history  department  and 
staffed  by  historians.  In  the  sophomore  year  they  are  required 
to  take  a  one-quarter  course  in  the  principles  of  political  science, 
taught  by  political  scientists;  a  one-quarter  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  taught  by  economists;  and  a  one-quarter 
course  in  the  principles  of  sociology,  taught  by  sociologists. 

Enthusiastic  supporters  of  integration  do  not  like  such  pro- 
posed solutions.  This  is  not  integration  of  the  separate  social 
science  disciplines.  How  then  would  they  solve  this  problem 
of  staffing?  Several  answers  are  given.  Get  people  who  have  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  integration  and  they  will  prepare  them- 
selves in  areas  in  which  they  are  not  at  first  adequately  prepared. 
Give  them  the  assurance  of  advancement  and  promotion  for 
stimulating  teaching  and  competent  research  and  publication 
here  the  same  as  elsewhere.  Permit  them  to  continue  their 
specialties  by  rotating  in  and  out  of  the  integrated  courses  by 
utilizing  only  part  of  their  time.  Persuade  graduate  schools  to 
modify  their  programs  by  offering  degrees  in  social  science. 

The  high  schools  have  long  been  interested  in  this  problem 
of  preparation  and  have  complained  that  high  school  social 
studies  teachers  are  incompletely  prepared  because  they  are 
compelled  to  take  speciahzed  courses  on  the  college  and  graduate 
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school  levels.  Prospective  high  school  social  science  teachers  are 
permitted  merely  to  elect  some  social  studies  although  they  are 
compelled  to  teach  all  of  them.^^  Opinions  differ,  however,  as 
to  whether  graduate  schools  should  be  persuaded  to  change 
their  offerings.  An  interesting  debate  on  this  issue  may  be  found 
in  two  articles  published  in  School  and  Society  in  1946  and 

That  graduate  schools  can  be  persuaded  to  change  their 
offerings  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  graduate  degrees 
in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  and  by  the  institutes  and 
research  programs  recently  established  in  the  area  studies  field. 
It  may  also  be  assumed  that,  as  more  and  more  students  enter 
graduate  schools  with  backgrounds  in  integrated  social  science 
courses,  some  stimulus  for  integrated  graduate  programs  may 
be  provided.  Naturally,  such  graduate  students  may  have  more 
eagerness  for  such  programs  and  more  interest  in  a  social 
science  Ph.D. 

More  Problems  of  Teaching  Integrated  Courses 

Integrated  courses  are  also  criticized  for  allegedly  placing 
an  overemphasis  on  unsolved  problems  and  on  the  weaknesses 
in  society.  It  is  argued  that  a  concentrated  emphasis  of  this  type 
may  create  cynical  and  hypercritical  attitudes  among  students. 
This,  again,  is  largely  a  problem  of  planning  and  presentation. 
Obviously,  such  a  course  could  be  planned  and  taught  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  cynicism.  On  the  other  hand,  a  proper 
balance  between  creating  a  sensitivity  to  these  problems  and  an 
attitude  of  cynicism  can  be  maintained.  Unbalance  would  seem 
to  be  no  more  serious  here  than  in  the  specialized  offerings. 

A  related  criticism  is  that  many  of  the  integrated  courses  are 

31  Earle  U.  Rugg  and  N.  H.  Dearborn,  The  Social  Studies  in  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  (Greeley,  Colo.:  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  1928). 

32  See  G.  Lowell  Harriss,  "Note  on  the  Staffing  of  Interdepartmental  College 
Courses,"  School  and  Society  (Oct.  26,  1946),  285-286;  Frank  M.  Snowden,  Jr., 
"The  Staffing  of  Interdepartmental  Courses,  Especially  in  the  Humanities," 
School  and  Society  (Jan.  18,  1947),  45-46. 
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merely  extended  courses  in  sociology.^^  The  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems in  so  many  instances  naturally  leads  to  this  suspicion. 
However,  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  organization  and  approach. 
Both  the  integrated  and  area  studies  programs  have  been 
subjected  to  the  criticism  that  they  have  little  or  no  vocational 
value.  It  is  suggested  that  they  create  charming  personalities 
and  brilliant  conversationalists,  but  do  they  prepare  anyone  for 
anything  useful?  ^^  Naturally,  those  who  defend  these  programs 
hope  and  believe  they  will  help  in  the  creation  of  rich,  many- 
sided  personahties  inspired  by  high  ideals,  but  they  also  hope 
and  believe  that  such  courses  will  help  to  equip  the  students 
with  practical  knowledge  as  well,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  way  and  fulfill  their  missions  in  a  changing  society  which 
is  part  of  a  complex  world.^^ 

Area  Studies 

Area  Study  Defined 

Area  study  has  been  variously  defined.  Comprehensively 
conceived,  it  may  be  described  as  "the  focusing  of  all  the  dis- 
ciplinary competences  (geography,  history,  economics,  lan- 
guage, and  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  the  like) 
upon  a  cultural  area  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  total  picture 
of  that  culture."  ^^ 

The  separate  disciplines  have  long  studied  particular  aspects 
of  nations  or  areas  both  extensively  and  intensively— the  geog- 
raphy of  Argentina,  the  history  of  France,  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  economics  of  Italy  under  Mussolini,  the 
German  mind,  and  so  on.  "The  basic  aim  of  area  studies  is  to 
achieve  an  integration  of  the  various  social  science  techniques 

33  Daniel  C.  Knowlton,  "Should  the  Social  Studies  be  Integrated?"  School 
and  Society,  LI,  (May  i8,  1940)  pp.  625-30. 

34  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

35  Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Nature  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  Relation  to  Ob- 
jectives of  Instruction  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1934). 

36  William  N.  Fenton,  Area  Studies  in  A?nerican  Universities  (Washington, 
D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1947),  p.  82. 
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in  the  understanding  of  whole  societies  or  geographically  de- 
termined units."  ^^ 

Area  study,  therefore,  "may  be  something  more  than  any 
single  discipline  or  combination.  It  is  a  type  of  regionalism, 
which  requires  a  realistic  rather  than  an  academic  organization 
of  knowledge,  since  it  views  'the  man  of  the  area  in  his  entirety.' 
Realism,  moreover,  suggested  a  situational  approach  to  problems 
of  daily  life  in  the  area."  ^^  In  area  studies  "primary  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  human  society,  not  as  a  specialized  subject  but 
as  it  presents  itself  in  an  actual  life  situation."  ^^ 

Some  claim  all  this  to  be  nothing  new.  The  study  of  Greco- 
Roman  civilization  in  all  its  manifold  aspects  has  been  offered 
for  many  years  in  American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A 
few  schools  have  had  area  study  programs  in  operation  since 
the  early  1930's.^*'  World  War  II,  however,  accelerated  the 
demand  for  civilian  foreign  service  servants  and  military  gov- 
ernment officers  with  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  national 
group's  customs,  mores,  philosophical  attitudes,  standards  of 
values,  emotional  reaction  patterns,  and  other  features  of  daily 
life.  Thus  the  Language  and  Area  Studies  programs  of  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  and  the  Civil  Affairs  Training 
Schools  came  into  being.  "Emphasis  in  these  wartime  programs 
was  contemporaneous  rather  than  historical;  the  approach  was 
functional  rather  than  developmental,"  and  the  topics  included 
in  these  programs  ran  the  gamut  of  human  experience— music, 
art,  rehgion,  government,  economic  life,  customs  and  mores, 
etiquette,  and  the  like.^^ 

37  Frederick  S.  Dunn,  "The  Present  Course  of  International  Relations  Re- 
search," World  Politics,  II  (October,  1949),  p.  91. 

38  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

39  William  J.  Cahnman,  "Outline  of  a  Theory  of  Area  Studies,"  AnnalSy 
XXXVIII  (December,  1948),  243. 

•io  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

41  For  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  knowledge  considered  essential  for 
personnel  assigned  to  military  government  duty  and  the  type  of  area  programs 
carried  in  these  wartime  curriculums,  see  Robert  J.  Matthew,  Language  and 
Area  Studies  in  the  Armed  Services:  Their  Future  Significance  (Washington, 
D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1947),  pp.  58h5i,  78-81,  94.  The 
relevance  of  this  material  for  peacetime  area  studies  is  treated  in  Maurice  T. 
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The  wartime  experiences  in  the  development  of  area  study 
programs  did  not  prove  too  useful  for  postwar  planning.  Yet 
the  dominant  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  at 
the  end  of  the  war  thrust  a  wider  horizon  and  greater  respon- 
sibility upon  the  individual  American  citizen."*- 

Aims,  Objectives,  and  Values  in  Area  Study 

Generalized  or  specific,  the  aims  and  objectives  of  area  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level  bear  directly  upon  instruction  in 
pohtical  science.^^ 

Area  study  posters  the  development  of  a  science  of  society. 
On  a  theoretical  and  scientific  level,  the  objectives 
of  area  study  are  those  of  all  social  science,  namely  the  de- 
velopment of  a  universal  and  general  science  of  society  and 
of  human  behavior  .  .  .  area  research  must  be  a  part  of  the 
empirical  study  of  sociology,  anthropology,  economics,  or 
another  of  the  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences,  of  the  hu- 
manities, or  of  the  natural  sciences.  Research  which  is 
carried  out  in  a  foreign  area  must  have  bearing  on  the 
theoretical  development  of  these  sciences  or  disciplines,  or 
on  their  generalizations.  The  aims  of  the  universalization  of 
social  science  and  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  are  not 
distinctive  of  area  studies  but  are  shared  by  all  modem 
social  science.  .  .  .  Area  studies,  however,  seem  to  offer  a 
particularly  effective  mechanism  for  achieving  these  broader 
objectives.^^ 

The  increasing  technical  reliability  and  validity  of  re- 
search in  social  science  that  area 'study  provides  is  related 

Price,    "A    Proposal    for    Foreign    Area    Courses,"    American    Association    of 
University  Professors  Bulletin,  XXXI  (Winter,  1945),  655H559. 

42  Maurice  T.  Price,  "A  World  Perspective  for  the  Average  Student,"  Jour- 
nal of  Higher  Education,  XVI  (Nov.,  1945)  413-419,  466-471,  500. 

43  Robert  J.  Matthew,   op.  cit.,  pp.   37-39;  also  Robert  B.   Hall,   op.  cit., 

pp.   lO-II. 

44  Charles  Wagley,  Area  Research  and  Training:  A  Conference  Report  on 
the  Study  of  World  Areas  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
June,  1948),  pp.  5,  9. 
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to  the  above  objective.  "Since  social  science  laws  are  relative 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  the  social  sciences  may 
gain  in  precision  through  intensive  study  of  concrete 
areas. 


"  45 


Area  study  seeks  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  other 
cultures  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Educationally  ideal- 
istic is  the  argument  that  any  genuinely  liberal  education 
which  rises  above  sheer  provincial  ethnocentrism  should 
include  an  intelligent  view  of  the  civilizations  or  cultures 
of  the  great  socio-cultural  regions  of  the  world.  ...  In 
order  to  substitute  peace  for  the  possible  prospect  of  the 
devastation  of  civilization,  our  students  must  know  enough 
about  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  world  to  acquire  a 
tolerant  and  cooperative  attitude  toward  them.'** 

The  aim  of  area  study  to  break  doivn  the  provincialism 
of  both  the  student  and  American  scholarship  is  related  to 
the  above.  It  is  easier  to  judge  ourselves,  if  we  can  judge 
others  objectively.  There  is  great  value  in  an  intercultural 
approach.  A  sense  of  cultural  relativity  is  highly  desirable. 

Area  study  aims  at  the  integration  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines. There  is  great  need  for  intellectual  cross-fertiliza- 
tion and  a  breaking  down  of  discipline  walls.  Therefore, 

.  .  .  the  study  of  an  area,  its  culture,  and  its  society 
calls  for  the  contribution  of  many  sciences,  and  the  area 
provides  a  concrete  focus  for  the  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences  and  related  fields  of  the  humanities  and  natural 
sciences.  Teamwork  is  absolutely  necessary  in  area  study. 
.  .  .  No  single  person,  or  even  science  or  discipline,  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  the  culture  and 

■*5Earl  J.  Hamilton,  World  Regions  in  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York: 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  June,   1943,  mimeographed),  p.   12. 

■*s  Maurice  T.  Price,  "A  Proposal  for  Foreign  Area  Courses,"  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  Bulletin,  ^Di^XI  (Winter,  1945),  648-649. 
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environment  of  an  area.  .  .  .  The  area  approach  induces 
the  participants  to  cooperate.*'^ 

The  estabhshment  of  the  area  or  regional  program  can 
be  considered  in  general  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  count- 
eract the  extreme  departmentalization  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  educational  system.^^ 

First  of  all,  area  study  calls  for  cooperation  among  the 
various  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences  and  makes  each 
specialist  aware  of  his  dependence  upon  specialties  other 
than  his  own.*^ 

The  undergraduate  student  .  .  .  should  be  afforded  the 
experience,  denied  in  most  other  current  programs,  of 
seeing  the  essential  unity  of  all  knowledge  through  an 
interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth.^*^ 

Area  study  seeks  to  provide  a  sound  core  of  utilitarian 
knowledge  of  the  area  studied,  irrespective  of  all  other  ob- 
jectives or  values.  Because  of  the  international  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  the  United  States,  the  citizen  now  votes 
his  will  on  many  specific  issues  of  world-wide  import.  The 
study  of  other  areas  of  the  world  is  essential  in  the  education 
of  the  effective  citizen.^^ 

Integration  of  Disciplines  Basic  to  Area  Study 

It  is  clear  that  the  principle  of  integration  is  common  to  all 
the  aims,  objectives,  and  values  of  area  study  outlined  above. 
The  following  citations  are  representative  of  those  who  feel 
area  study  and  integration  to  be  essential  for  any  international 
understanding. 

47  Charles  Wagley,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
*8  Robert  J.  Matthew,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
•*®  Charles  Wagley,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
80  Robert  B.  Hall  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
61/i)/J.,  pp.  37-39. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  single  hindrance  to  undergraduate  edu- 
cation in  America  has  been  departmental  fragmentation 
and  stratification  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Undergraduate  ma- 
jors in  area  programs  concentrate  attention  on  a  particular 
area  of  the  world  instead  of  on  a  particular  subject.  Thus, 
one  may  elect  Russian  studies  instead  of  sociology,  or  South 
American  studies  instead  of  economics.  But  Russia  and 
South  America  have  their  special  languages,  histories,  eco- 
nomic systems,  and  social  and  political  problems.  Historians, 
economists,  sociologists,  and  political  scientists  all  have  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  student's  education.  All  of 
these  scholar-teachers  must  work  together  if  the  result 
is  to  be  a  well-rounded  graduate.^^ 

Another  observer  indicates  that: 

Without  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philosophy  on  which 
the  people  of  a  particular  culture  are  proceeding,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  their  behavior  and  their  institu- 
tions. ...  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
major  cultures  of  the  world,  but  students  of  areas  must 
achieve  an  understanding  of  the  common  denominator 
concepts  which  the  people  of  each  area  are  using.  If  area 
studies  are  to  be  useful  to  the  nation  in  its  relations  with 
other  nations  in  this  world  of  ideological  differences  and 
conflicts,  then  area  studies  must  bring  understanding  of 
the  philosophical  concepts  in  which  their  foreign  policies 
are  rooted.^^ 

A  political  scientist,  Professor  Frederick  S.  Dunn  of  Yale, 
says: 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  useful  understanding  of  the 
conflicts  between  nations  if  one  refuses  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  sovereign  states  to  the  bureaucracies,  elites, 
political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and  individuals  who  hold 

52  Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  in  Forty-Second  Annual  Report,  1^46-194-]   (New- 
York:  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1947),  pp.  6-7. 

53  Charles  Wagley,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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the  values  and  pursue  the  purposes  that  culminate  in  na- 
tional action.  .  .  . 

Current  findings  of  anthropologists  seem  to  indicate  that 
national  cultures  as  determinants  of  behavior  are  ;more 
firmly  fixed  than  had  been  commonly  supposed,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  harmonious  international  relations  can  be 
achieved  in  the  immediate  future  by  mass  alterations  of 
national  culture  patterns.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  ways 
in  which  anthropological  data  have  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable help  in  understanding  the  conditions  under  which 
conflicting  national  interests  can  be  harmonized.  For  ex- 
ample, knowledge  about  the  basic  facts  of  other  cultures 
often  indicates  how  certain  anxieties  might  be  reduced  and 
attitudes  more  favorable  to  mutual  accommodation  might  be 
cultivated.  Actions  of  another  nation  which  arouse  hostile 
responses  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  quite  harmless  when 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  national  culture.^* 

That  integration  as  a  technique  rather  than  the  area  chosen 
is  central  to  the  program  of  area  study  is  reflected  in  the 
types  of  areas  selected.  Areas  cannot  be  sharply  defined.  The 
program  of  study  and  research  depends  upon  the  problem 
decided  upon,  the  objectives  of  the  study,  and  even  upon  the 
backgrounds  of  the  staff  or  faculty.  The  most  widely  publicized 
and  studied  areas  have  been  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  In  order  of  frequency,  higher  institutions  have  organized 
area  study  programs  for  Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.^^ 

In  this  country  programs  built  around  the  title  "American 
civilization"  are  slowly  but  steadily  reaching  significant  stature.^*^ 

'54  Frederick  S.  Dunn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83,  84. 

55  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  Some  outstanding  programs  are  described  in 
pp.  51-63. 

56  Richard  H.  Shryock,  "The  Nature  and  Implications  of  Programs  in 
American  Civilization,"  American  Heritage,  III  (April,  1949),  36-43.  See  also 
Tremaine  McDowell,  American  Studies  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1948),  p.  96;  and  by  the  same  author,  "American  Studies  and  the  New 
Interdepartmentalism,"  School  and  Society,  LXVIII   (Sept.  25,  1948),  196-200. 
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The  trend  toward  curriculums  in  American  civilization  had 
barely  made  an  impact  on  the  colleges  before  the  war.  "The 
stimulus  for  programs  in  American  civilization  has  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  humanities,  notably  American  literature,  but 
the  social  sciences  have  shared  in  this  development  and  have 
sponsored  it  in  some  institutions."  °'^ 

While  American  civilization  studies  do  not  have  the  same 
origin  as  other  world  culture  programs,  they  do  involve  an 
area  focus.  Still  another  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Social 
Science  Research  Project  on  the  Flint  MetropoHtan  Community, 
bringing  the  various  social  science  disciplines  and  methodologies 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  an  urban  area  in  Michigan."^ 

Disciplines  Considered  Essential  and  Desirable  for  Area  Study 

Ideally  organized,  it  is  recommended  that  poUtical  science, 
anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  and  sociology 
constitute  the  basic  set  of  disciplines  for  coordination  in  area 
study.  In  view  of  the  objective  of  analyzing  a  people  in  a  total 
cultural  framework,  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  social  psy- 
chology, law,  and  public  health.  To  complete  the  program  the 
fine  arts,  Hterature,  and  language,  plus  philosophy  and  religion, 
would  represent  the  contribution  of  the  humanities.^® 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  irreducible  minimum  of  per- 
sonnel be  formed  from  poUtical  science,  sociology,  economics, 
history,  and  linguistics.^"  This  proposal  represents  a  shift  of 
emphasis  in  the  study  of  a  cultural  group,  for  anthropology, 
history,  and  geography  have  traditionally  served  as  the  core  of 
area  study,  the  humanities  and/or  language  departments  have 
frequently  started  area  programs,  and  economics  and  political 
science  have  been  recent  additions.^^ 

57  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

58  Described  in  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-66,  66-<58. 
^^  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

60  Maurice  T.  Price,  op.  cit.,  651. 

61  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 
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The  indispensability  of  political  science  in  any  study  of  the 
total  culture  pattern  of  a  people  need  not  be  labored.  Aside 
from  the  necessary  constitutional  and  administrative  aspects 
of  government  essential  to  area  study,  there  are  the  contributions 
of  study,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  pressure  groups,  poHtical 
parties,  and  public  opinion  that  represent  pervading  and  dynamic 
elements  of  culture  study. 

Participation  of  Political  Science  in  Area  Studies 

Our  survey  notes  that  45  institutions  offer  area  study  pro- 
grams in  which  the  political  science  department  participates. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  institutions  claim  area  study 
programs  on  the  basis  of  expanded  departmental  offerings. 
There  is  serious  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  such  offerings. 
A  variety  of  techniques  are  available  for  seeking  integration. 
Among  them  are  survey  courses,  cooperative  courses,  single 
integrated  courses,  joint  seminars,  group  planning  of  individual 
courses,  the  block  system,  and  the  use  of  integrative  reading 
materials.^^  Some  are  more  effective  than  others. 

A  course  in  international  relations,  comparative  government, 
or  international  economics  is  occasionally  expanded  to  cover 
a  specific  geographic  area.  This  procedure  appears  to  preclude 
the  addition  of  representation  from  sociology  or  psychology, 
for  example,  to  ensure  a  rounded  view.^^  It  is  pointed  out  that 
"in  many  places  the  instruction  aims  at  the  interaction  of 
governments  and  the  theory  and  structure  of  governments 
without  getting  down  to  the  grass  roots  of  the  cultures  which 
have  enabled  these  institutions  to  function  and  flourish."  ^^ 

Similar  fear  of  a  failure  to  present  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  a  culturally  or  geographically  defined  area  is  expressed  when 
a  department  dominates  an  area  study  program,  or  when  a 

62  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-73. 

63  Maurice  T.  Price,  "Making  Foreign  Area  Curriculums  Feasible,"  Edu- 
cational Record,  XXVIII   (October,  1947),  436-437. 

64  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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one-man  comprehensive  area  course  is  offered.^^  "The  greatest 
criticism  that  may  be  levelled  at  the  one-man  integrated  area 
course  arises  from  the  teacher's  special  point  of  view  and  his 
lack  of  social  science  methodology."  ^^ 

Since  integration  of  the  knowledge  of  different  disciplines 
is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  area  study,  no  claim  to  such 
programs  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of  separate  one-  or  two- 
man  courses  treating  newly  opened  fields,  such  as  international 
tensions  or  Soviet  law,  even  if  offered  on  a  parallel  course  basis 
with  other  discipline  courses  dealing  with  the  same  area.  One 
registered  complaint  illustrates  the  weakness  of  such  an 
approach: 

.  .  .  how  would  we  feel  if  the  study  of  America  were  to 
start  with  the  New  Deal?  We  would  shrug  our  shoulders 
at  an  expert  on  American  affairs  who  knew  how  many  votes 
were  cast  at  the  last  elections  or  how  the  Stock  Exchange 
operates,  but  had  heard  nothing  of  Monroe,  Emerson,  and 
the  American  Frontier.  How  can  he  be  competent  to  deal 
with  America  if  he  does  not  know  what  kind  of  people 
we  are?  He  should  know  that  the  American  character  was 
not  formed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  recent  years,  but 
has  come  out  of  long  inheritance,  environment,  and  ex- 
perience. .  .  .  But  we  start  Russian  studies  with  the  Five- 
Year  Plans  and  the  Stalin  Constitution  of  1936.  What  do 
we  know  about  the  Russian  character?  About  Russian  in- 
heritance, environment,  and  experience?  ^^ 

Vast  amounts  of  labor,  good  will,  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation are  required,  if  real  integration  is  to  take  place.^^ 

65  Maurice  T.  Price,  "Non-Professional  Area  Courses  and  Departmental- 
ization," Social  Science,  XXIII  (April,  1948),  107-111. 

66  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

67  Nicholas  Vakar,  "Teaching  Russian  Civilization,"  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  Bulletin,  XXXV  (Winter,  1949),  652,  653. 

68  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.  The  nature  and  extent  of  successful  col- 
laboration achieved  by  various  social  science  disciplines  in  a  typical  area  study 
program  is  outlined  in  Franz  Michael  and  Stanley  Spector,  "Cooperative  Area 
Research,"  World  Politics,  II   (October,  1949),  148-155. 
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Undergraduate  or  Graduate  Fro  grams  of  Area  Study? 

For  the  most  part,  area  studies  are  confined  to  the  graduate 
level  with  the  award  of  the  master's  degree. 

Graduate  level  programs  were  found  to  vary  widely  in 
content,  organization,  and  aim.  Most  of  them,  however, 
fitted  clearly  into  one  or  more  of  the  following  three 
classes:  (i)  programs  in  which  the  graduate  degree  is 
offered  in  the  area  per  se,  as  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Far  East- 
ern Studies  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican studies  or  in  American  Civilization;  (2)  programs 
which  can  or  must  be  completed  as  a  minor  for  the  grad- 
uate degree  granted  in  a  standard  discipline;  and  (3)  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  sound  basis  of  area  knowledge 
upon  which  further  work  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  a 
traditional  discipline  can  be  built.®^ 

While  the  objections  to  area  studies  in  any  form  are  not  con- 
sidered significant,'^*^  the  opposition  is  most  pertinently  directed 
to  undergraduate  study.  "Where  is  the  hard  core?"  is  often 
asked.  "Integrated  area  study  threatens  the  regular  departmental 
organization  of  the  university  since  by  its  very  nature  it  calls  for 
a  realignment  of  subject-matter  fields  and  methodologies  in  order 
to  concentrate  them  on  the  total  civihzation  of  a  region."  ^^ 
Naturally  enough,  representatives  of  the  traditional  approach 
reiterate  the  old  complaint  that  the  student  will  get  a  little  bit 
of  many  things  and  not  much  of  anything.  Extended  experiences 
are  slowly  dissolving  the  strength  of  this  attack  upon  integra- 
tion as  a  technique  and  objective. 

Area  study  is  so  relatively  new  that  some  feel  that  undergradu- 
ate programs,  while  highly  desirable,  must  await  the  develop- 
ment of  teachers  and  especially  suitable  teaching  materials. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  much  area  study  content  is  already  being 

69  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

70  Ibid.,  Chap.  5. 

'^i  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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given  to  undergraduates  in  piecemeal  fashion.'^^  The  desirability 
of  emphasis  upon  integration  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  can- 
not be  denied. 

The  undergraduate  program,  in  addition  to  its  function  as 
a  teaching  device,  does  have  obvious  and  important  con- 
sequences for  future  research.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  part 
of  the  research  worker's  general  educational  background 
and  will  be  perhaps  his  only  serious  contact  with  any  par- 
ticular area.  In  others  it  will  create  an  area  interest  which 
will  continue,  in  one  form  or  another,  at  the  graduate  and 
postgraduate  level.  ...  In  all  cases  it  will  have  provided 
experience  in  the  integration  of  different  disciplines  and 
should  have  given  some  insight  into  the  essential  unity  of 
all  knowledge.  If  a  foreign  area  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
education  of  the  undergraduate,  a  wider  horizon  than 
usually  pertains  can  be  expected.  Of  perhaps  greater  sig- 
nificance is  the  effect  upon  the  habits  and  attitude  of  mind, 
of  both  student  and  mature  scholar,  growing  out  of  the 
common  group  interest,  group  contacts,  and  group  coordi- 
nation which  any  adequate  area  study  compels.^^ 

The  thinking  anent  area  studies  relates  to  a  general  foment 
for  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  liberal  colleges.  It  touches 
the  question  of  the  aims  of  general  education,  and  it  inter- 
poses the  triangle  of  liberal-professional-vocational  edu- 
cation, raising  the  spectre  of  training  versus  education."^^ 

If  political  science  is  as  cognizant  of  its  strategic  role  in  clarify- 
ing international  affairs  and  in  training  for  citizenship  as  the 
evidence  suggests,  a  more  active  participation  of  the  discipline 

■^2  Maurice  T.  Price,  "Making  Foreign  Area  Curriculums  Feasible,"  Educa- 
tional Record,  XXVIII  (October,  1947),  441-443- 

■^3  Robert  B.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5. 

7^4  William  N.  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  80.  A  major  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  area  studies  will  be  found  in  Julian  H.  Steward,  Area  Research:  Theory  and 
Practice,  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,'  1950).  See  also: 
Richard  H.  Heindel,  The  Present  Position  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  in  the 
United  States  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1950). 
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in  area  studies  is  clearly  called  for.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
voice  this  enthusiasm,  however,  we  recognize  that  many  of  the 
so-called  "area  studies"  are  merely  a  series  of  specialized  courses 
brought  together  without  any  serious  effort  at  real  integration. 
We  should  strive  to  achieve  a  genuine  synthesis  with  the  other 
social  sciences  in  any  such  undertaking. 

Great  Issues  and  Great  Books  Courses 

Two  relatively  recent  attempts  to  bring  important  bodies  of 
knowledge  into  more  functional  focus  have  been  the  experiments 
with  great  issues  and  great  books  courses.  Though  both  types 
are  aimed  at  the  same  targets— the  relationship  of  all  knowledge 
and  an  illumination  of  the  problems  of  the  day— they  take  differ- 
ent approaches.  The  great  issues  course  is  centered  on  an  exam- 
ination of  the  major  component  parts  of  significant  trends  and 
long-standing  problems  that  beset  men  in  every  generation.  The 
great  books  course  centers  on  the  study  of  classic  works  for  the 
insights  to  be  gleaned  in  understanding  and  solving  these  same 
problems. 

Great  issues  courses  are  not  to  be  confused  with  modern  prob- 
lems or  contemporary  problems  courses  that  frequently  follow 
basic,  introductory  "principles"  courses,  as  in  economics  and 
sociology.  The  former  organize  the  problems  of  man  more  com- 
prehensively, the  framework  of  study  is  larger,  the  perspective 
is  broader,  and  the  horizon  is  wider. 

Twelve  institutions  reported  that  they  were  offering  such  a 
course."^^  There  are  many  features  common  to  most  of  them.*^® 
They  all  make  liberal  use  of  classic  works  from  ancient  to  con- 

75  Heidelberg  College,  Ohio;  University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of  Denver; 
University  of  Colorado;  University  of  Louisville;  Drake  University;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  University  of  Utah;  A.  &  I.  State  College,  Tennessee; 
East  Texas  State  College;  St.  Louis  University;  Dartmouth  College. 

''^  The  committee  vi^ishes  to  acknowledge  its  debt  to  Professor  R.  G.  Bone,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  for  permission  to  base  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
descriptions  of  great  issues  courses  upon  an  unpublished  study  made  by  him  of 
6  such  courses  given  in  eastern  institutions  of  higher  education.  Subsequent 
information  indicates  that  some  40  of  these  courses  are  now  offered  throughout 
the  country. 
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temporary  times,  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Marx's  Capital.  All 
the  courses  are  restricted  to  upperclassmen  or  seniors.  All  try  to 
tie  in  past  history  with  present  problems;  all  utilize  two  or  more 
instructors  representing  different  disciplines;  all  provide  for 
visiting  guest  lecturers;  all  provide  for  informal  discussion  among 
the  students;  all  have  some  kind  of  comprehensive  examination 
at  the  end. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  widely  known  great  issues 
courses  is  that  offered  by  Dartmouth  College,  since  1947.  It  was 
"designed  to  bring  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  first  three 
years  of  college  into  sharper  focus  on  the  great  national  and 
international  problems  which  confront  him  [the  student].  It  is 
expected  to  increase  his  awareness  of  the  obligations  to  use 
knowledge  in  making  decisions  and  in  taking  action."  '^'^ 

Great  Issues  is  a  course  in  citizenship.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  undergraduate  education  and  the 
modes  of  self-instruction  and  adult  education  available  to  the 
citizen  after  leaving  college.  .  .  .  Since  the  subject  matter 
of  Great  Issues  is  taken  from  the  humanities  and  the  natural 
sciences  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  the  course  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  the  members  of  Dartmouth's  senior 
class  to  have  a  wide-ranging  intellectual  experience  in  com- 
mon, and  to  do  so  at  the  time  when  they  have  reached  their 
greatest  maturity  as  undergraduate  students.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  setting  the  experiment  in  integra- 
tion in  the"  last  year  of  college  instead  of  the  first. '^^ 

Not  only  is  reference  made  to  the  classics,  but  liberal  use  is 
made  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  official  documents  such  as 
speeches  and  treaties.  Guest  specialist-lecturers  are  invited,  term 
papers  are  assigned,  and  all  students  have  opportunity  to  discuss 
topics  and  problems  informally  and  at  length  with  both  the  guest 
speaker  and  the  faculty  tutor,  proctor,  or  professor. 

"^"^  Benjamin  Fine,  "Dartmouth  to  Set  Up  'Great  Issues'  Course  as  a  Re- 
quirement for  all  Seniors,"  New  York  Times  (July  6,  1947),  p.  7. 

"^8  Arthur  M.  Wilson,  "Dartmouth's  Venture  in  Great  Issues,"  Higher  Edu- 
cation, IV  (May  15,  1948),  209-210. 
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For  the  most  part,  great  books  courses  have  been  arranged  for 
adult  study  groupsJ^  The  major  stated  objective  of  proponents 
of  these  classes  is  that  of  illuminating  the  problems  of  today  by 
studying  the  classics  of  yesterday.  Of  paramount  concern  to 
political  scientists  is  the  prominence  of  works  of  political 
theory  among  practically  all  lists,  whether  they  be  drawn 
up  by  the  two  leading  schools  advocating  the  extension  of  this 
approach— the  University  of  Chicago  and  St.  John's  College— or 
by  local  public  library  groups.  Practically  all  the  lists  of  classics 
include  the  following: 

Aristotle,  Politics 

Bentham,  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation 
Cojjstitution  of  the  United  States 
Federalist  Papers 
Grotius,  Laws  of  War  and  Peace 
Hobbes,  Leviathan 
Locke,  Of  Civil  Government 
Machiavelli,  The  Prince 
Marx,  Capital 

John  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty,  and  On  Representative  Govern- 
ment 
Montesquieu,  The  Spirit  of  Laws 
Plato,  The  Republic 
Rousseau,  The  Social  Contract 
St.  Thomas  Acquinas,  Summa  Theologica 

Since  discussion  about  and  dissection  of  the  various  works  are 
central  to  the  technique  of  study,  it  would  seem  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  political  scientists  in  these  classes  is  highly  desirable, 
if  not  essential. 

"^^  A  convenient  summary  statement  of  the  development  of  great  books  ideas 
and  programs  is  found  in  Helen  N.  McMaster,  "Is  Discussing  Great  Books  the 
Answer?"  Library  Journal,  LXXIII  (April  15,  1948),  617-621  ff.  For  analysis 
of  instructional  techniques  and  methods  see  Ralph  G.  Ross,  "Great  Books  and 
the  Art  of  Reading,"  American  Association  of  University  Professors  Bulletin, 
XXXIV  (Winter,  1948),  680-697;  ^^so  Wilson  Library  Bulletin,  entire  issue, 
XXII,  Nr.  4,  (December,  1947). 
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Conclusion 

There  are  many  ways  of  organizing  an  integrated  social  sci- 
ence course.  The  general  survey  of  civilization  is  one.  The  study 
of  major  problejns  in  a  historical  and  contemporary  framework 
is  another.  The  disciplinary  approach  is  still  another.  Many  vari- 
ations and  combinations  of  these  and  other  methods  of  presenting 
an  overview  of  society  are  being  offered  today.  Certain  elements 
of  political  activity  and  institutions  are  common  to  them  all. 
Six  of  the  outstanding  ones  are:  the  state,  sovereignty,  and  na- 
tionalism; democracy;  the  various  ideologies,  Communism,  Fas- 
cism, and  Sociahsm;  government  and  the  economy;  government 
and  the  individual;  and  international  relations.^^  Each  of  these 
topics  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  historical  and  economic 
aspects  of  society. 

Pohtical  science  is  concerned  fundamentally  with  describing 
the  political  process,  the  needs  and  functions  of  government, 
the  organization  and  administration  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  conditions  are  established  under 
which  human  beings  may  associate  and  work.  Here  .  .  . 
the  student  should  observe  that  a  concern  with  the  political 
process  must  of  necessity  be  related  to  the  operation  of  other 
processes  at  work  in  the  society.  Numerous  factors  affect 
the  life  and  character  of  government.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology,  bringing  such  changes  as 
they  have  in  the  economic  way  of  life,  have  also  brought 
changes  in  the  concept  of  the  role  of  government  in  modem 
society.  .  .  .  Clearly  an  important  objective  in  the  political 
science  approach  to  a  social  science  course  should  be  em- 
phasis upon  the  function  and  ends  of  government  in  human 
society  and  the  manner  in  which  those  functions  and  ends 
are  conditioned  by  the  general  social  process.®^ 

80  See,  for  example,  William  G.  Carleton,  "A  Social-Science  Comprehensive," 
Journal  of  Higher  Education,  XVIII  (March,  1947),  128-134,  170;  also  refer- 
ences listed  in  footnote  79. 

81  Earl  J.  McGrath,  et  al.,  Toward  General  Education  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1948),  pp.  116-117. 
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One  further  expression  of  the  relationship  of  political  science 
with  other  areas  of  knowledge,  useful  for  a  comprehensive 
course  approach,  points  toward  integration. 

...  As  a  result  of  the  systematic  and  continuous  discussions 
during  the  past  twenty  years  of  "survey,"  "orientation,"  and 
"integrated"  courses,  and  the  relation  of  the  social  sciences 
generally,  the  more  forward-looking  students  have  come  to 
regard  the  divisions  among  the  subjects  as  being  based,  not 
so  much  upon  actual  distinctiveness  of  subject  matter,  as 
upon  differences  of  point  of  view  and  emphasis.  In  other 
words,  all  the  social  sciences  are  alike  concerned  with  one 
social  process,  a  highly  interdependent  complex  of  human 
relationships;  but  they  approach  that  study  from  different 
standpoints,  and  with  different  major  interests,  even  when 
considering,  in  given  cases,  the  same  group  of  phenomena. 
For  example,  the  economist  is  concerned  with  the  actual 
material  conditions  of  production  and  distribution.  In  study- 
ing politics,  however,  we  are  interested  less  in  how  eco- 
nomic policies  will  actually  work  out  than  in  how  compet- 
ing interests  choose  to  think  they  will  work  out,  and  how, 
in  consequence,  a  decision  upon  an  issue  of  public  policy  is 
arrived  at.  Taking  these  two  standpoints  together,  then,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  argue  that  exponents  of  the  tuo  "separate 
disciplines"  should  work  together  on,  for  example,  some 
aspect  of  economic  planning,  or  even  on  organizing  instruc- 
tion in  the  problem?  ^^ 

The  integrated  social  science  course  promises  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  general  education  programs,  which,  in  turn, 
are  expanding  rapidly.  The  parallel  development  of  instructional 
and  research  programs  of  integration  among  the  social  sciences 
thus  affords  political  science  numerous  opportunities  to  join 
hands  with  other  disciplines  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  functional  and  institutional  aspects  of  our  society. 

82  A.  G.  Dewey,  "Understanding  Government,"  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
XV  (October,  1944),  352. 
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What  is  said  of  the  role  of  pohtical  science  in  the  integrated 
social  science  course  may  be  said  just  as  forcefully  about  its  role 
in  area  studies  and  great  issues  seminars.  The  political  scientist 
has  much  to  contribute  to  all  three  enterprises. 

To  maximize  our  professional  contributions  in  these  under- 
takings, we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  American  Political  Science  Association  keep  its 
members  informed,  primarily  through  the  pages  of  the  Revieiv, 
of  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  integrated  courses, 
area  studies,  and  great  issues  classes  that  are  pertinent  to  teachers 
of  government; 

2.  That  the  Association  consider  collaboration  with  other 
national  social  science  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  for  possible  joint  attacks  on  the  problems  of 
improving  teaching  in  these  general  courses; 

3 .  That  graduate  instruction  in  political  science  be  broadened 
to  include  the  training  of  teachers  of  social  science  courses  as 
well  as  those  in  government; 

4.  That  political  science  teachers  be  encouraged  to  join  forces 
with  other  specialists  to  establish  joint  courses,  as  in  political 
economy,  political  geography,  and  so  on.  We  believe  that  we 
have  particularly  much  to  gain  by  close  association  with  our 
colleagues  in  economics  because  of  the  omnipresent  economic 
ramifications  of  almost  all  political  issues. 

5.  That  the  Association  maintain  a  committee  to  make  an 
intensive,  continuing  critical  study  of  the  role  of  political  sci- 
ence in  the  areas  here  discussed. 
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Chapter  VIL  The  Beginning 
Course 


IF  THERE  is  any  more  difficult  question  than  what  to  do  about 
the  beginning  course,  the  committee  has  not  discovered  it. 
During  the  progress  of  our  investigations  we  heard  of  the 
experiences  of  a  committee  of  a  related  discipHne  which  re- 
minded us  of  our  own.  Toward  the  end  of  a  four-year  study, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  group  was  asked,  "What  will  your 
major  conclusions  be?"  To  this  he  replied  half  seriously,  half 
facetiously,  "The  profession  can't  agree  on  the  beginning  course, 
and  our  major  recommendation  is  that  the  Association  continue 
to  study  the  question." 

What  is  the  beginning  course?  What  are  the  trends,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  attempted  solutions,  so  far  as  they  are  known? 
These  are  the  questions  with  which  the  present  chapter  will  be 
concerned. 

Throughout  the  profession  the  term  "beginning  course"  has 
come  to  have  wide  currency  and  a  generally  understood  conno- 
tation. It  is  the  course  that  is  open  to  underclassmen  without 
prerequisites;  it  is  the  gateway  to  further  study  in  the  field;  it 
is  known  as  the  basic  or  introductory  course. 

To  define  the  beginning  course  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it 
seems,  however.  For  example,  the  committee  discovered  that  in 
about  two  thirds  of  the  institutions  reporting,  the  beginning 
course  is  the  only  one  open  to  underclass  elections.  But  consider! 
In  the  case  of  no  less  than  79  departments,  however,  there  are 
other  courses  which  are  also  called  beginning  courses,  there 
being,  apparently,  some  that  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
beginning  course.^  International  relations,   elementary  theory 

1  Such  courses  are  frequently  offered  to  provide  intermediate  or  introductory 
courses  above  the  freshman  level  and  may  be  elected  by  second-  and  third-year 
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(principles),  current  affairs,  and  state  and  local  government  are 
the  courses  most  frequently  offered  at  this  level.^  In  spite  of  com- 
peting offerings,  the  beginning  course  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
gateway  to  further  study  in  the  field.  In  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  which  have  submitted  data,  the  begin- 
ning course  is  closed  to  upperclass  elections.  In  such  cases  the 
department  usually  offers  an  introductory  course  at  that  level 
which  may  be  substituted  as  the  general  prerequisite.  The  be- 
ginning course  is,  in  90  departments  among  those  reporting,  a 
prerequisite  to  some,  but  not  all,  advanced  courses.  In  36  other 
reporting  institutions  departmental  elections  are  not  conditioned 
by  the  successful  completion  of  the  beginning  course.  The  avail- 
able data,  unfortunately,  do  not  permit  conclusions  or  comments 
concerning  relationships  between  the  subject  matter  and  scope 
of  the  course  and  its  use  as  a  general  prerequisite. 

One  thing  may  be  concluded  definitely— the  beginning  course 
is  essentially  an  underclass  offering.  Lower-division  students 
account  for  75  per  cent  of  all  elections:  freshmen,  34  per  cent; 
and  sophomores,  41  per  cent.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  elections 
are  by  seniors.^ 

Prevailing  Patterns  of  the  Beginning  Q)URSE 

Traditionally,  the  beginning  course  in  political  science  has 
been  a  course  in  American  government,  and  this  remains  the 
predominant  pattern.  Indeed,  it  has  changed  very  little  since 
1930  (or  earlier)  when  Professor  William  Bennett  Munro,  in  his 

students  without  reference  to  the  possible  earlier  completion  of  the  beginning 
course. 

2  Foreign  governments  or  comparative  institutions  are  also  offered,  but  less 
frequently. 

3  Further  substantiation  for  such  a  conclusion  is  afforded  by  a  recent  survey 
of  the  introductory  course  conducted  by  Professors  J.  D.  Hall  and  Robert  E. 
Powers  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Of  73  institutions  replying  to  their  question- 
naire, i^iy  offered  the  beginning  course  on  a  freshman-sophomore  level.  In  18 
institutions  juniors  were  permitted  to  take  the  course,  while  only  11  allowed 
seniors  to  take  it  for  credit  or  else  had  no  set  requirements.  The  Hall  and 
Powers  report  also  showed  that  69  of  the  73  replying  institutions  indicated 
that  the  same  beginning  course  was  offered  to  both  majors  and  nonmajors  in 
political  science. 
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report  on  "Instruction  in  Political  Science  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities" concluded  that  "the  preponderance  of  opinion  and 
practice  appears  to  favor  the  study  of  American  government  as 
the  best  basis"  for  the  beginning  course.^  For  that  study,  data 
gathered  from  over  200  institutions  revealed  that  more  than 
half  of  them  devoted  the  beginning  course  to  a  study  of  Amer- 
ican government,  with  a  frequent  inclusion  of  state  and  local, 
as  well  as  national  government;  70  institutions,  however,  con- 
fined the  course  to  the  national  level.  In  49  of  the  institutions 
the  course  combined  American  government  and  general  theory, 
70  gave  the  course  a  comparative  slant  by  combining  the  study 
of  European  and  American  governments,  and  3  5  made  the  course 
a  study  of  the  general  problems  of  government  but  with  special 
reference  to  American  problems.  In  24  other  institutions  the 
introductory  course  was  "citizenship,"  while  17  made  the  course 
an  introduction  to  the  social  sciences.  It  is  also  significant  that 
among  the  58  institutions  which  required  a  student  to  take  some 
political  science  for  graduation,  34  required  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  pattern  of  the  beginning  course  of  1930,  as  described  by 
Professor  Munro,  is,  with  few  and  slight  changes,  that  of  1950. 
American  government  is  still,  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course,  the  overwhelming  choice.  A.  Kent  State  University 
survey  conducted  in  1949  reported  that  70  per  cent  of  the  de- 
partments canvassed  offered  American  government  as  the  be- 
ginning course.  According  to  this  survey,  American  government 
leads  its  nearest  rival— survey  of  political  science,  or  introduction 
to  political  science,— in  popularity  by  a  count  of  almost  4  to  i. 

The  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  survey,  referred  to  above,  also  found 
that  American  national  government,  on  either  a  one-semester  or 
two-semester  basis,  was  by  far  the  most  common  beginning 
course  in  the  73  institutions  submitting  data.  Over  half  of  the  73 
listed  it  as  the  beginning  course,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  institu- 

4  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  of  the  American  Political  Scieiice  Asso- 
ciation. Supplement  to  American  Political  Science  Review,  XXIV  (February, 
1930),  127-145. 
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rions  combine  national  and  state  government  on  a  two-semester 
basis.  The  third  most  popular  type  was  found  to  be  introduction 
to  political  science,  first  as  a  one-semester  course  and  second  as 
a  two-semester  course.  Only  three  schools  made  the  beginning 
course  a  combination  of  American  and  foreign  governments,  and 
only  one  school  made  the  course  exclusively  a  study  in  com- 
parative governments.  Citizenship  and  problems  courses  were 
given  in  only  two  colleges,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  is  American  citizenship  and  American  govern- 
mental problems  which  constitute  the  core  of  the  course.  The 
majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  the  desirability  of  offer- 
ing the  introductory  course  on  a  two-semester  basis,  devoted 
primarily  to  American  National  Government. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Kent  State  University  and  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  surveys  are  substantiated  by  the  present  more  compre- 
hensive study.  Of  the  252  reporting  institutions,  172  (70  per 
cent)  listed  American  government  as  the  title  most  descriptive 
of  their  beginning  courses,  and  24  reported  titles  indicating,  with- 
out denoting  balance  or  emphasis,  a  combination  of  American 
and  foreign  governments.  The  word  "citizenship"  is  used  in  6 
reported  titles.  Thus,  in  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  re- 
porting departments,  the  study  of  American  government  looms 
large  in  the  beginning  course.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
38  departments  call  their  beginning  courses  "principles  of"  or 
"introduction  to"  political  science.  Of  the  returns,  31  indicate 
the  teaching  of  some  foreign  governments,  but  in  no  reported 
case  is  the  course  exclusively  devoted  to  such  subject  matter. 
Political  theory  and  comparative  governments  appear  twice 
among  the  scattered  titles  submitted. 

Course  titles  may  reveal  rather  accurately  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  without  disclosing  the  purposes  to  which  the  ma- 
terial is  directed.  The  subject  matter  in  one  institution  is  used 
"to  enable  the  students  to  acquire  a  definite  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States."  In 
another  institution,  using  the  same  materials— even  the  same 
textbook— greater  stress  may  be  placed  on  political  concepts, 
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principles,  and  institutions,  utilizing  the  subject  matter  chiefly 
for  purposes  of  illustration  and  concreteness.  The  cataloguing 
of  course  titles  over  a  period  of  years  does  not,  necessarily,  reveal 
trends  or  denote  teaching  emphasis.  Solely  upon  the  basis  of 
course  titles,  we  would  hardly  be  justified  in  concluding  either 
that  the  pattern  of  today's  course  is  the  traditional  one  or  that 
the  trend  is  away  from  the  traditional. 

Subject  matter  is  now  more  frequently  regarded  as  a  vehicle 
for  learning  rather  than  as  a  body  of  facts  to  be  memorized. 
Further,  approximately  14  per  cent  of  the  reporting  institutions 
offer  "principles"  as  the  beginning  course.  Another  20  per  cent 
includes,  in  addition  to  American  government,  some  work  in 
foreign  governments  or  comparative  institutions.  Certainly  new 
material  is  sharpened  and  emphasis  is  shifting;  the  "functional" 
approach  has  been  increasingly  emphasized,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  returns  at  hand  that  there  is  a  strong 
trend  away  from  American  government  as  the  traditional,  ac- 
cepted beginning  course. 

The  questionnaires  employed  by  the  committee  do  provide  a 
basis  for  speculation  on  emphasis  even  if  they  do  not  reveal  posi- 
tive trends.  In  response  to  the  suggestion:  "If  the  beginning 
course  is  not  a  course  in  foreign  governments,  number  the  topics 
below  included  in  the  course  in  order  of  the  emphasis  given 
them,"  170  cooperating  institutions  gave  American  government 
and  comparative  institutions  highest  priority.  Political  philosophy 
and  systematic  theory  was  placed  sixth  in  a  list  of  9  items  and 
was  outranked  in  order  by  ( i )  American  government  and  com- 
parative institutions,  (2)  legislatures  and  legislation,  (3)  political 
parties  and  pubhc  opinion,  (4)  constitutional  and  administrative 
law,  (5)  public  administration,  the  judicial  process,  government 
and  economic  enterprise;  international  law  and  relations  receive 
less  attention  in  the  course.  Among  the  scattered  answers  there 
appeared  such  items  as  scientific  method  as  applied  to  political 
science;  basic  insights  and  principles  of  history,  anthropology, 
and  so  forth;  and  political  psychology  and  political  sociology. 

The  reporting  departments  are  about  equally  divided  on  the 
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question  of  academic  credit  accorded  the  beginning  course.  The 
course  carries  2  to  5  semester  hours'  credit  in  1 1  o  departments, 
96  of  which  offer  3  hours'  credit.  The  course  carries  a  greater 
number  of  credit  hours  at  107  institutions.  Of  these,  94  grant  6 
hours'  credit.  Among  the  institutions  operating  on  a  quarter  plan, 
5  hours  of  credit  are  granted  by  1 3  departments.  In  1 3  cases  the 
course  carries  9  or  10  hours'  credit.  The  extremes  are,  also, 
equally  balanced:  2  credit  hours  are  granted  at  2  institutions, 
while  an  equal  number  report  an  8-hour  course.  In  another  de- 
partment the  course  credit  is  12  quarter  hours. 

Objectives 

The  fundamental  problem  presented  by  the  beginning  course 
in  poHtical  science  is  that  of  objectives.  What  do  we  hope  to 
achieve  in  the  course?  What  are  our  goals?  The  manner  in 
which  these  questions  are  answered,  or  the  manner  in  which  our 
objectives  are  defined,  will  determine  in  very  large  degree  the 
content  of  the  course  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  considerable 
influence  upon  instructional  methods.  Certainly,  in  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  the  ends  will  determine  the  means— we  will 
first  formulate  our  objectives,  and  then  in  the  light  of  these  we 
will  fashion  the  means.  Thus,  properly  conceived,  the  content 
of  the  beginning  course  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  to- 
gether functions  of  course  objectives. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  time  Professor  Munro  surveyed  the 
beginning  course  in  1930  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  objectives  as  such.  The  principal  objective  at  that 
time,  however,  was  implicit  in  the  statement  that  "there  is  by  no 
means  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  field  of  political  science.^^  (Italics  added.)  Pro- 
fessor Munro  also  observed  that  some  colleges  were  offering 
"two  or  more  introductory  courses,  any  one  of  which  serves  as 
a  prelude  to  subsequent  instruction  in  poHtical  science."  It  is 
clearly  implied  here  that  the  beginning  course  was  conceived 
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primarily  as  preparation  for  further  work  in  the  field.  As  noted 
above,  the  vehicle  most  often  chosen  for  this  preparation  w^as 
American  government,  but  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of 
political  theory,  comparative  government,  the  general  problems 
of  government  course,  and  the  citizenship  course. 

Thus,  despite  the  lack  of  agreement,  the  report  would  appear 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  predominant  aim  of  the  begin- 
ning course  in  1930  was  to  introduce  the  student  to  pohtical 
science  primarily  by  the  study  of  American  government.  In 
those  instances,  however,  where  citizenship  and  general  prob- 
lems of  government  received  the  major  emphasis,  it  would  seem 
that  the  objectives  were  in  part  terminal  in  the  sense  that  the 
course  was  designed  to  realize  goals  independent  of  further  work 
in  the  field. 

The  pattern  in  1930  is  substantially  the  pattern  of  1950,  but 
today,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  criticism  that  the  beginning 
course  is  not  providing  adequate  training  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy,  there  is  a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  traditional  course  and  consequently  a  much  greater 
concern  with  course  objectives.  The  fundamental  importance  of 
objectives  is  pointed  out  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox: 

No  doubt  our  teaching  would  be  improved  if  we  would 
(i)  define  in  advance  the  objectives  we  hope  to  achieve  in 
the  course;  (2)  adapt  our  approach  and  subject  matter  to 
enable  uc  best  to  reach  the  objectives;  (3)  devise  evaluation 
methods  to  determine  in  what  ways  we  fail  to  attain  our 
objectives;  and  (4)  revise  the  course  accordingly.^ 

After  pointing  out  that  objectives  of  the  beginning  course 
must  be  formulated  in  the  light  of  the  aims  of  general  education, 
the  educational  objectives  of  the  particular  institution,  and  the 
needs  of  the  particular  student  body,  Wilcox  proceeds  to 
enumerate  a  list  of  objectives  of  general  applicability.  The  list 
follows: 

°  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  "The  Introductory  Course  in  Government,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  XLI  (June,  1947),  489  ff. 
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(a)  to  give  the  student  that  general  body  of  knowledge 
about  government  and  public  affairs  that  v^^ill  help  him  be- 
come an  effective  citizen;  (b)  to  develop  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  the  American  constitutional 
system;  (c)  to  encourage  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life;  (d)  to  develop  the  student's 
ability  to  observe  and  analyze  and  form  well-considered 
judgments  about  government  and  public  affairs;  (e)  to 
develop  sound  methods  of  investigation  and  reflection  and 
the  ability  to  evaluate  information;  (f)  to  stimulate  active 
interest  and  participation  in  civic  affairs;  (g)  to  make  clear 
the  role  that  individuals  and  organized  groups  can  play  in 
the  political  process;  and  (h)  to  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  study  of  government  and  public  affairs  to  the 
other  social  sciences.^ 

This  is  indeed  a  comprehensive  list,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
■comprehensive  to  enable  the  instructor  to  keep  his  goal  clearly 
in  mind,  but  it  does  point  up  the  tenor  of  current  thought  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Wilcox  more  or  less  summarizes  his  own  posi- 
tion—and that  of  many  others  as  well— in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  dominating  objective  should  be  to  encourage  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  value  of  popular  government— 
what  difference  it  makes  whether  we  have  it  or  not— what 
the  alternatives  are— what  institutions  would  seem  to  be 
essential  for  its  preservation.  If  instructors  can  make  real 
progress  toward  this  goal,  we  can  forgive  many  sins.'^ 

The  "dominating  objective"  here  is  an  understanding  of  democ- 
racy, but,  as  Dr.  Wilcox  points  out,  an  understanding  of  democ- 
racy is  not  sufficient.  "What  we  want  is  a  willingness  to  take 
action  in  order  to  preserve  and  perfect  it."  Thus,  the  essence  of 
his  thought  on  the  problem  of  objectives  is  a  conviction  that  the 
cardinal  purpose  of  the  beginning  course  is  to  impart  a  knowl- 

6  Ibid.,  492.  "^  Ibid.,  ^gi. 
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edge  and  appreciation  of  democracy,  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, create  the  desire  for  direct  participation  in  its  processes. 
This  point  of  view  is  supported  by  the  recent  study  of 
Thomas  H.  and  Doris  R.  Reed,  Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing and  Incentive  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities.^  The 
most  fundamental  of  the  assumptions  on  which  this  study  is 
based  "is  that  effective  citizenship  in  a  democracy  must  involve 
active  participation  in  the  operation  of  government."  With  this 
assumption  the  Reeds  endeavored  to  survey  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  training  offered  by  our  colleges  and  universities  for 
participation  in  politics.  In  the  courses  purporting  to  offer  such 
training  they  looked  for  the  following  elements  (described  in 
their  questionnaire) : 

a.  A  general  understanding  of  the  legal  structure  of 
our  governmental  system  and  the  distribution  of  powers  be- 
tween federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

b.  A  reasonable  basis  for  critical  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
and  defects  of  our  governmental  system  and  its  operation. 

c.  Comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  suggested 
means  of  solving  the  social,  economic,  administrative  and 
military  problems  confronting  government  in  the  United 
States  today,  including  our  foreign  relations. 

d.  Familiarity  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system,  including  parties  and  other  means  of 
influencing  elections  and  the  conduct  of  legislative  bodies. 

These  "elements"  may  be  taken  as  the  general  objectives  of  in- 
struction where  instruction  is  designed  to  encourage  participa- 
tion in  politics.  Also  they  are  further  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  demand  now  being  made  of  the  beginning  course.^ 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  list  of  objectives  contained  in  the 
basic  questionnaire  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  report.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  the  following  questions: 

8  New  York:  The  Citizenship  Clearing  House,  New  York  University,  1950. 
^  The  Reeds  are  primarily  concerned  with  element  d,  but  they  fully  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  other  elements. 
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What  are  the  objectives  of  the  beginning  course  in  poHtical 
science? 

1 .  To  serve  as  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  pohtical 
science  for  nonpolitical  science  majors? 

2.  To  serve  the  needs  of  pohtical  science  majors? 

3.  To  serve  the  needs  of  professional  school  students? 

4.  To  serve  the  needs  of  education  majors? 

5.  To  enable  liberal  arts  students  who  may  take  no  other 
work  in  political  science  to  achieve  maximum  compre- 
hension of  the  political  process? 

On  a  check  list  carrying  these  five  items,  with  an  opportunity 
provided  to  add  "other,"  252  institutions  returned  a  composite 
score  of  822  items  regarded  as  the  "major  objectives  of  the  be- 
ginning course."  Of  this  total,  576  (70  per  cent)  were  accorded 
to  three  objectives:  to  enable  liberal  arts  students  who  may  take 
no  other  work  in  political  science  to  achieve  maximum  compre- 
hension of  the  political  process  (221);  to  serve  the  needs  of 
political  science  majors  (194);  and  to  serve  as  a  prerequisite  to 
advanced  courses  in  political  science  for  students  who  are  not 
political  science  majors  (161).  The  results  show  no  relationship 
between  the  scores  and  the  order  in  which  the  items  appeared 
on  the  check  list.  They  do  indicate,  however,  the  frequency 
with  which  the  beginning  course  is  designed,  or  at  least  used 
"to  meet  the  needs"  of  prelaw  (125),  education  (57),  jour- 
nalism (46),  and  other  (8)  preprofessional  or  professional  stu- 
dents. In  one  department  the  major  objective  of  the  course  is 
"to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  definite  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States." 

The  words  "citizenship"  or  "citizen"  were  not  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  check  list.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "edu- 
cation for  citizenship"  as  a  major  objective  was  supphed  by  only 
7  departments.  It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  course  is  not 
more  frequently  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  for 
American  citizenship  and  civic  leadership.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  252  institutions  noting  "to 
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enable  liberal  arts  students  who  may  take  no  other  work  in 
political  science  to  achieve  maximum  comprehension  of  the  po- 
litical process"  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  regard  citizenship 
training  as  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the  course  is 
designed. 

Opinions  of  Authors  of  Textbooks 

Among  the  members  of  our  profession,  few,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter  of  objectives 
in  the  beginning  course  than  those  who  have  written  textbooks 
designed  for  use  in  such  a  course.  Proceeding  upon  this  appar- 
ently reasonable  assumption,  several  authors  of  beginning  course 
textbooks  have  been  requested  to  give  the  committee  their  views 
on  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  course,  and  in  reply  they 
have  provided  some  extremely  valuable  viewpoints.^^  There  is, 
of  course,  a  considerable  difference  in  these  viewpoints,  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  much  one  of  ends  as  of  means. 

One  of  the  most  specific  statements  of  course  objectives  sup- 
plied by  authors  is  that  of  Professors  Snyder  and  Wilson.  Their 
statement,  because  it  represents  something  of  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  concept  of  course  objectives,  merits  quotation  in 
full: 

The  introductory  course  ought  to  have  these  purposes— 
perhaps  fundamental  among  others: 

a.  To  provide  a  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  with  which  political  science  is  concerned— with 
particular  reference  to  political  behavior  as  an  aspect  of 
human  behavior  in  general. 

b.  To  suggest  the  techniques  of  analysis  which  political 
scientists  use,  including  emphasis  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  method  of  science  can  apply  or  should  apply. 

10  The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  secure  replies  from  all  authors  of 
introductory  textbooks,  even  those  that  are  most  recent;  hence,  what  follows 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  sampling  process  than  an  attempt  to  be  exhaustive. 
Further,  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  infer  anything  positive  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  those  books  to  which  reference  is  made. 
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c.  To  explore  the  relation  between  political  science  and 
other  social  sciences,  especially  the  contribution  of  the  latter 
to  the  study  of  political  behavior. 

d.  To  clarify  the  role  of  the  political  scientist  or  political 
analyst  in  classifying,  predicting  and  controlling  political 
phenomena. 

e.  To  set  forth  a  set  of  tentative  hypotheses  or  principles 
concerning  political  behavior  and  institutions  based  on  a 
maximum  grasp  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

f.  To  encourage  an  understanding  of  the  relevance  of  the 
above  to  a  society  which  presumably  is  trying  to  solve  its 
basic  problems  democratically. 

These  objectives  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  "why"  of  the 
poHtical  process,  and  that,  indeed,  is  what  these  two  authors  are 
striving  for— to  impart  in  the  beginning  course  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  "roots  of  political  behavior."  To  the  possible  charge 
that  such  an  objective  posits  an  unwarranted  faith  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  beginning  student,  Professor  Snyder 
would  reply  that  "it  is  more  important  to  awaken,  to  stimulate, 
to  encourage  maturity  and,  perhaps,  to  make  students  uncom- 
fortable than  to  go  on  turning  out  fact-laden  eunuchs  who  are 
bored  and  disinterested." 

Another  excellent  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  introduc- 
tory course,  and  also  something  of  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional, is  provided  by  Professor  Neil  A.  McDonald."  "The  main 
purpose,"  says  Professor  McDonald,  "is  to  secure  some  under- 
standing of  government  or  political  phenomena."  He  explains 
that  by  "understanding"  he  means  something  more  than  mere 
factual  knowledge.  In  addition  to  ueing  knouon,  "complex  re- 
lationships, subtle  forces,  precedents,  institutional  behavior,  con- 
tinuity and  the  slow  process  of  change  are  matters  that  have  to 
be  understood  or  appreciated."  Therefore,  the  introductory 
course  should  be  fashioned  to  give  students  the  following:  per- 
il Professor  McDonald  speaks  only  for  himself,  but  believes  that  his  col- 
laborator, Professor  Elliott,  is  in  agreement. 
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spective  or  the  ability  to  view  political  phenomena  with  maxi- 
mum detachment;  the  ability  to  think  conceptually;  a  sense  of 
growth,  development,  and  continuity  in  the  political  process;  and 
an  understanding  of  some  of  the  universals  of  government  and 
politics.  Here,  too,  the  emphasis  is  placed  elsewhere  than  on 
factual  knowledge,  but  where  Snyder  and  Wilson  stress  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  politics,  Elliott  and  McDonald  stress  the 
conceptual  or  philosophical  aspects. 

In  somewhat  the  same  category  are  the  views  of  Professor 
Maxey  who  believes  that  the  student  should  be  intellectually 
awakened  with  respect  to  political  phenomena  and  that  "the 
factual  aspect  of  the  subject  matter  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  ideological."  To  this  end,  he  should  be  taught  the  fundamen- 
tal and  enduring  facts  about  political  institutions  and  processes 
in  his  own  country  and  throughout  the  world,"  and  furthermore, 
"he  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  basic  philosophical  con- 
cepts by  which  political  institutions  and  processes  are  or  have 
been  critically  evaluated  and  he  should  be  made  to  understand 
the  difference  between  philosophical  and  scientific  evaluation.'* 

The  author  (Corry)  of  another  beginning  course  textbook 
oriented  toward  a  comparative  study  of  the  institutions  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  and  an  appreciation  of  fundamental  demo- 
cratic concepts  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  "the  beginning 
course  has  to  be  shaped  primarily  for  the  student  who  will  not 
have  any  further  directed  study  in  the  field— the  fellow  whom 
[sic]  one  hopes  will  become  the  good  citizen  who  takes  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  government  and  politics  whatever  his  own 
occupation  may  be."  The  principal  effort  in  the  course  must 
therefore  be  directed  to  choosing  "the  necessary  priorities  for 
the  educated  man."  A  top  priority,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
ours  is  an  age  of  profound  change,  is  "to  try  to  explain  this 
changing  world  to  the  good  citizen  and  give  him  some  criteria 
for  action  in  it."  From  these  assumptions  this  author  concludes 
that  "the  main  function  of  the  introductory  course  is  to  impart 
some  .  .  .  analysis  of  democratic  processes"  and  that  this  can 
best  be  done  by  "revealing  the  common  elements  in  the  demo- 
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cratic  way  of  life  by  discussing  two  or  more  governments." 
The  authors  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  all 
viewed  the  objectives  of  the  beginning  course  as  being  most 
nearly  realizable  in  a  frame  of  reference  somewhat  broader  than 
American  government.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  men  diifer 
fundamentally  in  the  matter  of  objectives  from  those  who  have 
sought  to  realize  them  within  the  limits  of  the  traditional  course 
in  American  government,  but  rather  that  they  prefer  to  take  a 
diiferent  route.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  area  of  agreement 
on  objectives  than  the  various  devices  employed  in  achieving 
them  would  imply  is  borne  out  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  ideas 
of  some  of  our  outstanding  "American  government"  authors 
who  within  their  own  group  diifer  considerably  in  point  of 
emphasis. 

Among  this  group  no  one's  ideas  are  more  deserving  of  con- 
sideration than  those  of  Professor  Frederic  A.  Ogg.  In  a  reply 
to  some  questions  submitted  to  him  regarding  beginning  course 
objectives,  Professor  Ogg  makes  it  clear,  although  he  is  not  ex- 
plicit on  objectives,  that  the  beginning  course  should  be  both 
a  "gateway"  and  a  "terminal"  course— it  should  provide  "a  body 
of  knowledge,  to  which  students  not  going  on  in  political  sci- 
ence ought,  as  citizens,  to  be  exposed,"  and  it  should  present  "a 
sort  of  background  or  norm  for  those  who  will  continue."  Pro- 
fessor Ogg  was  speaking  of  an  introductory  course  in  Amer- 
ican government,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  vehicle,  but 
it  would  seem  that  his  words  imply,  among  others,  at  least  these 
two  objectives:  education  in  responsible  citizenship,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  norms  or  values  of  representative  democ- 
racy as  orientation  for  further  study  of  political  and  govern- 
mental phenomena. 

Professor  Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  the  coauthor  of  one  of  the 
newer  textbooks  in  American  government,  also  thinks  that  the 
objectives  of  the  beginning  course  can  be  served  best  by  the 
study  of  American  government.  Professor  Binkley,  however, 
places  more  emphasis  upon  the  processes  and  dynamics  of  gov- 
ernment than  upon  structural  and  institutional  description,  a 
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fact  which  indicates  something  of  his  understanding  of  course 
objectives.  He  beheves  that  the  introductory  course  should  give 
the  student  maximum  understanding  of  the  forces  and  pressures 
which  energize  and  direct  the  machinery  and  institutions  of 
democratic  government.  "We  must  disabuse  the  student,"  says 
Professor  Binkley,  of  "an  almost  romantic  misconception  of  the 
governmental  process."  We  must  get  farther  away  from  "such 
abstractions  as  'public  opinion/  'sovereignty,'  'the  public  good,' 
etc."  and  make  much  greater  use  of  "such  realities  as  'food,' 
'shelter,'  'jobs,'  'profits,'  and  deep-seated  convictions  and  preju- 
dices that  constitute  dynamic  factors  in  politics."  He  continues, 
"I  think  that  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  a  consensus 
of  public  opinion  tends  to  be  a  point  of  equilibrium  consequent 
upon  the  play  upon  each  other  of  competing  group  opinions, 
and  that  legislatures  exist  to  translate  these  consensuses  into  pub- 
lic policies."  Also  it  should  be  shown  that  administrative  dis- 
cretion is  severely  limited  by  the  pressures  of  those  affected,  that 
our  leaders  are  often  the  creatures  of  events  rather  than  the 
reverse.  In  short,  the  student  should  be  shown  what  it  is  that 
animates  this  thing  called  government.  Why,  it  might  be  asked? 
Apparently,  although  it  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  it  is 
because  Professor  Binkley  believes  that  only  an  understanding 
of  the  "realities"  of  politics  affords  a  basis  for  intelligent,  enlight- 
ened political  participation. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  is  that  taken  by  Professor 
Harold  Zink  who  thinks  the  ends  of  the  course  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  modified  comparative  study— a  "combination  of  com- 
parative and  American  government."  Here  the  major  emphasis 
may  be  upon  the  student  understanding  his  own  government 
(presumably  on  the  grounds  that  such  understanding  serves  the 
cause  of  democracy),  but  this  understanding  depends  "more 
than  might  be  assumed  on  some  general  knowledge  of  those 
[major  European]  systems."  In  the  beginning  course  we  should, 
therefore,  attempt  to  impart  some  understanding  of  the  major 
contemporary  government  systems— totalitarianism,  of  both  the 
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left  and  right  varieties,  and  representative  democracy  of  both 
the  pariiamentary  and  presidential  varieties. 

Professor  Claudius  O.  Johnson  has  supplied  the  committee 
with  a  list  of  course  objectives  that  seem  to  subsume  or  embrace 
some  of  the  more  general  formulations.  He  suggests  five: 

1.  To  present  significant  facts  and  procedures 

2.  To  cultivate  an  objective  and  critical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  students 

3.  To  convey  the  idea  that  poHtics  is  not  necessarily  dirty 
—in  fact,  it  is  usually  cleaner  than  business— and  that  poli- 
ticians are  not  necessarily  slimy  or  scaly 

4.  To  create  interest  in  the  subject  of  government— to 
humanize  it.  The  creation  of  an  interest  in  government  may 
of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  offering  of  a  course 
in  American  government. 

5.  To  encourage  students  to  enter  the  government  service 
either  in  an  administrative  capacity  or  through  the  door  of 
practical  politics. 

Thus  conceived,  the  beginning  course  has  three  major  ends: 
a  broadening  of  the  student's  knowledge  and  with  it  the  devel- 
opment of  his  intellectual  capacities;  preparation  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  and  encouraging  the 
student  to  enter  the  government  service. 

Professor  H.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  the  coeditor  of  a  book  of 
readings,  defines  the  purpose  of  the  course,  as  he  conceives  it, 
in  this  way:  "We  hope  that  when  .  .  .  [the  student]  has  fin- 
ished the  course  he  will  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  our  government  and  some  appreciation  of 
current  problems."  This  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is 
valuable  in  the  degree  which  it  serves  democratic  citizenship. 
"We  are  old  fashioned  enough,"  says  Professor  Macdonald,  "to 
believe  that  the  basic  facts  and  structural  organization  of  the 
government  must  be  mastered  by  the  student  before  he  can  hope 
either  to  participate  fruitfully  in  a  discussion  of  problems  or 
adequately  perform  his  functions  as  a  citizen  and  voter." 
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Professor  W.  Leon  Godshall  has  provided  the  committee  with 
an  extremely  clear  statement  of  the  philosophy  underlying  his 
text.  Briefly,  it  incorporates  three  major  ideas.  In  the  first  place, 
he  believes  that  the  beginning  course  should  be  v^^ithin  the  frame- 
work of  American  government  and  that  it  should  give  students 
"substantial  grounding  in  the  basic  principles  upon  which  all 
government  operates  in  the  United  States."  This  stems  from  his 
belief  that  too  few  of  our  courses  emphasize  these  principles, 
"in  consequence  of  which  most  graduates  of  American  colleges 
are  without  deep-seated  convictions  concerning  the  great  herit- 
age of  American  political  traditions  and  the  enduring  values 
which  need  to  be  preserved."  Is  not  this  the  equivalent  of  saying 
that  the  beginning  course  should  afford  training  in  democratic 
citizenship  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  word?  His  second  under- 
lying idea  is  that  the  beginning  course  should  include  "consid- 
eration of  the  nature  of  the  state,  of  distinctive  governmental 
systems  throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States."  This  aspect  of  the  course  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  American  government  and  make  it  more 
profitable.  In  the  third  place,  "the  instruments  of  political  power 
and  of  administration  should  be  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  display  their  relationship  to  the  principles  of  government  upon 
which  we  operate."  Thus,  with  Professor  Godshall,  everything 
in  the  beginning  course  should  be  pointed  to  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  the  democratic  principles  upon  which  Amer- 
ican government  rests. 

Although  he  is  the  coauthor  of  a  textbook  in  American 
government.  Professor  John  H.  Ferguson  does  not  believe  that 
the  beginning  course  should  exclude  general  subject  matter. 
In  his  ideal  course  of  a  year's  duration,  Professor  Ferguson 
would  devote  the  first  third  to  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
political  science,  the  second  third  to  a  study  of  national  gov- 
ernment, and  the  final  third  to  a  study  of  state  and  local 
government.  The  communication  in  which  this  opinion  is 
contained  does  not  indicate  explicitly  the  objectives  of  the 
course,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  arrangement  of  course 
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content  that  Professor  Ferguson  seeks  first  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  government  in  general  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  knowledge  of  the  American  system  of  government. 
Whether  such  a  scheme  is  designed  to  serve  the  general  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  student  or  provide  knowledge  essential  to 
responsible  citizenship  or  both  is  not  made  clear.  We  would, 
however,  be  justified  in  concluding  that  several  objectives  could 
be  served  simultaneously  by  such  a  course  as  Professor  Ferguson 
envisions. 

Survey  Results  on  Objectives 

The  Hall  and  Powers  survey,  mentioned  above  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pattern  of  the  course,  contains  a  statement  of 
course  objectives  embodying  the  considered  judgment  of  men 
who  have  given  extensive  thought  to  the  subject  and  for  this 
reason  merits  inclusion  here.  They  list  the  following  objectives 
and  recommend  that  a  new  introductory  course  be  established 
to  accomplish  them: 

1.  Furnish  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
and  theory  underlying  American  democracy  and  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Present  the  problems  of  government  against  a  back- 
ground composed  of  a  minimum  of  governmental  structure 
and  organization. 

3.  Emphasize  the  traditions  and  trends  of  the  American 
democratic  process  utilizing  current  problems  and  stressing 
the  practice  and  informal  phases  of  government  in  contrast 
to  the  formal  features. 

4.  Furnish  an  opportunity  for  students  to  encounter 
government  in  action  through  observational  side  trips, 
interviews,  correspondence,  and  the  presentation  of  gov- 
ernmental officials  as  speakers  upon  governmental  topics. 

5.  Provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  available  audio-visual 
aids  to  make  American  government  alive  to  the  student. 
Aid  in  the  preparation  of  audio-visual  aids  where  such  do 
not  exist. 
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6.  Endeavor  to  inculcate  an  intelligent  student  interest 
in  the  American  governmental  process  and  foster  and  en- 
courage participation  and  leadership  therein. 

Are  not  these  objectives  completely  subsumed  by  the  broader 
objective  of  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship— participation 
and  leadership  in  the  democratic  process?  Are  not  the  first  five 
really  comprehended  by  the  sixth? 

A  recent  report  on  political  science  instruction  in  the  South, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  Southern 
Political  Science  Association,  reveals  that  training  in  citizen- 
ship is  most  frequently  given  as  the  objective  of  the  beginning 
course.  Professor  Rene  Williamson  states  that  "the  idea  has  been 
to  give  the  whole  student  group  those  civic  skills  and  humane 
ideals  requisite  for  responsible  participation  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  a  democracy."  The  following  statement  is  quoted 
in  the  report  as  being  typical  of  the  prevaihng  attitude: 

The  political  science  professor  should  through  his  courses 
promote  a  general  attitude  of  social  concern  and  a  sense 
of  political  responsibility.  He  should  prepare  his  students 
to  participate  actively  and  inteUigently  in  public  affairs. 
He  should  impart  a  certain  basic  knowledge  about  political 
organization  and  processes,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  countries;  he  should  encourage  constructive  criticism 
and  realistic  appraisal;  and  most  important  perhaps,  he 
should  stimulate  his  students  to  formulate,  as  well  as  to 
evaluate,  political  philosophy. 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  although  somewhat  sophisticated 
statement  of  the  idea  that  we  should  emphasize  political  partici- 
pation rather  than  observation  of  political  phenomena;  that 
we  should  encourage  the  student  to  be  politically  active  rather 
than  to  be  merely  pohtically  well  informed. 

If,  however,  the  South  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  convinced  that  our  prime  objective  should  be  the  stimulation 
of  informed  political  participation,  it  also  corresponds  to  the 
national  pattern  in  that  there  is  "a  singular  dearth  of  comments 
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regarding  the  procedures  by  which  such  participation  might  be 
successfully  motivated  and  directed."  The  observation  of  Pro- 
fessor Williamson  that  there  was  a  conspicuous  "lack  of  pres- 
entation of  implementing  means  for  an  objective  which  was  so 
widely  accepted"  could  apply  with  equal  validity  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Professors^  Points  of  View 

Numerous  members  of  the  profession  have  supplied  the 
committee  with  statements  incorporating  their  personal  views 
as  to  what  the  objectives  of  the  beginning  course  should  be. 
In  these  there  is  a  high  degree  of  repetition,  but  the  repetition 
lends  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  on  the  subject  of  objectives  there 
is  a  wide  area  of  agreement.  Further,  these  statements  support 
a  conclusion  clearly  implicit  in  the  various  statements  on  ob- 
jectives already  incorporated  in  this  report— namely,  that  the 
trend  of  our  thinking  is  away  from  the  traditional  descriptive 
presentation.  It  no  longer  admits  of  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  problem  of  the  begin- 
ning course  believe  that  the  course  should  do  more  than  merely 
describe  the  structure  and  functions  of  American  government. 

The  following  statements  are  indicative  of  the  present  em- 
phasis on  citizenship  in  the  beginning  course: 

We  consider  the  minimum  objectives  of  instruction  as 
the  preparation  of  students  to  adjust  themselves  intelligently 
in  their  community.  By  this  I  mean  to  give  a  student  a 
well-rounded  course  which  will  help  him  in  voting  intelli- 
gently and  participating,  if  possible  in  government.  (C.  B. 
Gosnell,  Emory  University) 

The  first  objective  should  be  creative  citizenship.  The 
burden  of  the  contemporary  citizen  is  so  great  that  if  he 
is  not  adequately  prepared  to  handle  it,  he  could  lose  his 
freedom.  The  second  objective  is  for  the  person  who  wants 
to  become  a  specialist  in  political  science  .  .  .  we  do  stress 
values  and  attitudes  as  well  as  democratic  processes,  activ- 
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ities,  and  leadership.  (Boyd  A.  Martin,  University  of  Idaho) 
To  provide  orientation  and  training  in  the  problems  of 
citizenship  for  undergraduate  students.    (Amry  Vanden- 
bosch,  University  of  Kentucky) 

I  think  the  objective  of  the  introductory  course  is  citizen- 
ship. That  is,  of  course,  a  banal  answer  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  better  answer.  From  what  I  have  already  said, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  I  think  of  citizenship  as  encompassing 
all  the  public  relations  of  man.  The  relations  with  the  state 
are  in  some  respect  unique.  So  also  are  some  relationships 
with  the  market,  the  corporation,  the  church  and  other 
institutions  in  some  respects  unique.  The  political  scientist 
can  make  a  contribution  if  he  shows  men  how  they  can 
obtain  the  good  life,  using  the  state  as  an  intermediary  to 
that  end,  at  the  same  time  realizing  that  other  institutions 
are  also  necessary  to  the  good  life.  .  .  .  (Fred  Cottrell, 
Miami  University) 

Much  to  the  same  effect  are  these  statements: 

I  have  visualized  the  introductory  course  as  a  service 
course  concerned  with  training  of  citizens.  (L.  G.  Harvey, 
Boston  University) 

In  my  opinion,  the  chief  objectives  are:  (a)  develop- 
ment of  sufficient  interest  and  information  for  effective 
citizenship  participation  in  public  affairs;  (b)  to  develop 
leaders  in  public  opinion  on  issues  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy;  (c)  to  develop  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  an  interest 
in  participation  in  public  affairs  as  public  representatives  in 
elective  or  appointive  positions;  (d)  to  interest  students  in 
public  careers.  .  .  .  The  course  we  stress  particularly  is 
American  government— not  only  to  know  what  our  po- 
litical institutions  are  but  to  study  the  philosophies  on  which 
they  rest— and  to  compare  our  system  with  others,  particu- 
larly those  under  the  parliamentary  form.  (S.  G.  Lowrie, 
University  of  Cincinnati) 

As  to  the  objectives  of  political  science  instruction  at 
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the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  levels,  I  feel  that  the 
strongest  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  training  for  dem- 
ocratic citizenship  in  the  broad  and  better  senses  of  that 
term.  This  should  be  the  only  emphasis  during  the  first  two 
years.  .  .  .   (O.  D.  Weeks,  University  of  Texas) 

I  believe  the  objectives  of  political  science  instruction 
should  be  in  about  the  following  order:  training  in  citizen- 
ship, orientation  in  the  life  of  a  democracy,  reahzation  of 
the  importance  of  government,  political  science  as  a  tool 
for  business  and  professional  life,  training  for  graduate 
study.  (J.  J.  Sherman,  Wayne  University) 

The  major  objective  of  political  science,  we  believe, 
should  be  the  preparation  of  students  for  effective  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy.  (R.  G.  Hemdahl,  University  of  Louis- 
ville) 

In  order  to  make  this  broad  generalization  meaningful, 
continues  Professor  Hemdahl,  the  following  more  specific  ob- 
jectives are  submitted: 

.  .  .  (i)  enabling  students  to  understand  the  problems 
with  which  politics  and  government  are  concerned,  con- 
centrating on  the  processes  of  poHtics  and  operations  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  in  other  countries,  and  in 
the  international  realm;  (2)  developing  an  acquaintance- 
ship with  and  skill  in  the  use  of  reliable  sources;  (3)  making 
students  aware  of  prejudice— individual,  community,  and 
national— helping  them  to  develop  an  objectivity  that  ap- 
proaches the  scientific  attitude;  (4)  encouraging  students  to 
active  participation  in  community  affairs  to  the  point  of 
showing  how  they  can  participate;  (5)  developing  skill  in: 
(a)  self-expression,  (b)  conduct  of  discussions,  (c)  chair- 
maning  meetings— parliamentary  procedure;  (6)  giving 
practical  training  and  experience  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  administrative  responsibilities. 

If  these  statements  could  be  compressed  into  their  lowest 
common  denominator,  it  would  be  "training  for  citizenship." 
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Other  statements  of  objectives,  while  still  departing  somewhat 
from  the  traditional,  place  the  emphasis  not  directly  upon  cit- 
izenship training  but  rather  upon  process.  Of  the  statements 
in  this  vein  the  following  are  typical: 

For  almost  all  students,  however,  even  if  their  goals  be 
government  employment,  the  practice  of  law,  or  graduate 
work  in  political  science,  I  should  state  the  major  objective 
as  the  promotion  of  understanding  of  poUtical  processes  and 
ideas,  and  I  should  assume  that  understanding  deep  enough 
to  be  genuine  would  promote  good  citizenship.  (Carl  B. 
Swisher,  Johns  Hopkins  University) 

.  .  .  Training  in  "good  citizenship"  should  be  only  inci- 
dentally an  objective  of  the  introductory  course.  The  real 
objective  of  such  a  course  [full  year  in  comparative  gov- 
ernment] should  be  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  political  process  rather  than  a  briefing  on  the 
structure  of  political  institutions.  The  emphasis  desired, 
then,  should  be  on  process  rather  than  on  structure.  (Robert 
B.  Dishman,  reporting  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  Williams 
College  staff) 

Mr.  Garceau  does  not  feel  that  it  is  his  function  in  the 
introductory  course  to  prepare  his  students  for  effective 
citizenship.  He  is  interested,  he  says,  in  showing  American 
government  in  process.  .  .  .  (Robert  B.  Dishman,  report- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  Oliver  Garceau  of  Bennington) 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  an  understanding  of  process  is 
attained,  the  sophistication  essential  to  effective  citizenship  is 
achieved. 

...  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  some  significant 
pattern  of  political  behavior,  no  matter  how  that  pattern  is 
defined  in  terms  of  time,  place  or  people.  (Robert  B.  Dish- 
man, reporting  the  viewpoint  of  Benjamin  Ziegler  of 
Amherst.) 
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Today's  widespread  agitation  for  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  beginning  course  has  had  little  appeal  for  some 
members  of  the  profession.  There  are  those,  and  they  are  nu- 
merous, who  beHeve  that  a  course  in  American  government  is 
still  the  best  beginning  course,  and  that  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  basic  subject  matter  of  American  government  is  in  itself 
a  sufficiently  worth-while  objective  for  the  course.  No  one  has 
stated  this  viewpoint  more  emphatically  than  Professor  O.  E. 
Benson  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  beginning  course, 
according  to  Professor  Benson,  should  do  three  things:  give 
the  student  "a  solid  knowledge  of  subject  matter,"  inculcate  an 
appreciation  of  method,  and  develop  value  judgments. 

By  all  odds  the  first  of  these  receives  the  greatest  emphasis 
in  our  department.  The  second  and  third  of  these  are 
stressed  only  incidentally.  We  have  never  been  a  "method- 
ology" or  "citizenship"  department,  although  interest  in 
these  approaches  has  been  held  by  individual  members  in 
the  department  from  time  to  time. 

Professor  H.  Malcolm  Macdonald  of  the  University  of  Texas 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  viewpoint  of  Professor  Ben- 
son. "Our  purpose,"  says  Professor  Macdonald,  "is  rather  to 
give  the  student  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  basic  struc- 
tures, operations,  and  problems  of  the  American  governmental 
system." 

Professor  Arnold  J.  Lien  of  Washington  University  is  another 
traditionalist  in  regard  to  the  beginning  course.  He  said  that 
American  government  should  ".  .  .  be  made  compulsory  for 
everyone  in  order  that  at  least  every  college  graduate  might 
know  a  little  about  the  government  which  is  his  own  and  which 
he  is  expected  to  help  operate."  In  this  course  Professor  Lien's 
first  objective  would  be  the  development  of  "a  healthy  and 
enduring  respect  for  facts— specific,  definite,  detailed,  accurate 
facts— as  the  basis  for  every  opinion,  every  program,  every 
action." 

This  point  of  view  has  also  been  well  expressed  by  Professor 
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Valentine  Jobst  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Speaking  for  his 
department,  he  stated  that  their  "emphasis  is  on  informing  the 
student  with  regard  to  the  underlying  principles,  the  machinery, 
and  the  day-to-day  operation  of  American  government."  This 
emphasis  results  from  a  conviction  "that  there  is  among  students 
an  appalling  lack  of  the  sort  of  information  indicated  in  .  .  . 
[the  preceding  quotation],  and  that  it  is  quite  desirable  and 
legitimate  to  aim  to  correct  that  deficiency  even  at  the  risk 
of  having  our  beginning  course  regarded  in  some  quarters  as 
'merely  descriptive.'  "  Admitting  that  their  course  is  traditional 
and  devoid  of  anything  "new"  or  "exciting"  in  content  or  meth- 
od. Professor  Jobst  nevertheless  insists  that 

...  it  is  difficult  to  assume  that  an  enthusiastic  and  in- 
formed instructor  frankly  unashamed  to  "describe"  rather 
than  to  amuse  or  stimulate  to  expression  of  uninformed 
opinion,  will  fail  to  convey  to  the  students  an  awareness  of 
much  that  is  "new"  and  "exciting."  In  the  same  way  he 
must  inevitably,  if  not  always  patently,  contribute  to  the 
students'  increased  understanding  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
political  relationships  among  men. 

The  study  of  American  government  in  the  beginning  course 
need  not  limit  the  student  to  knowledge  of  a  merely  descriptive 
nature.  It  can  be  a  rich  intellectual  experience— a  contribution 
both  to  the  students'  cultural  development  and  to  their  prepara- 
tion for  democratic  citizenship.  For  example,  Professor  David 
Fellman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  stated  that  "the  basic 
objective  of  the  course  is  cultural  and  not  professional  in  char- 
acter"; that  the  department  tries  "to  study  political  relation- 
ships with  the  idea  of  broadening  the  students'  understanding 
of  human  aspirations."  Concerning  this  objective.  Professor 
Fellman  believes  that  they  succeed  in  initiating  the  student  into 
the  meaning  of  basic  political  terms,  that  in  addition  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  American  government  they  also  impart 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  basic  concepts  upon  which  it  is 
built;  and  finally  that  the  course  gives  the  students  "enough 
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about  competing  ideologies  to  prepare  for  making  a  discrim- 
inating choice." 

Realizing  the  Objectives 

The  overwhelming  choice  of  American  government  as  the 
proper  subject  matter  for  the  beginning  course  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  with  the  same  body  of  subject 
matter  different  approaches  may  be  and  are  used.  In  most  of 
the  institutions  where  American  government  constitutes  the 
introductory  course,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  (such  evi- 
dence as  we  have  supports  the  assumption)  that  the  approach  is 
more  of  the  "what"  (descriptive)  type  than  it  is  of  the  "how" 
and  "why"  (process,  normative)  variety.  The  trend,  however, 
appears  to  be  away  from  the  former  and  in  increasing  degree  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  sometimes  called  the  functional. 

A  corollary  of  this  trend  is  that  the  subject  matter  or  content, 
stated  in  traditional  terms,  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  new  objectives  do  not  emphasize  the  mastery  of 
content  per  se  but  the  use  of  content  to  stimulate  interest, 
induce  thinking,  introduce  values  and  relationships,  and  provide 
a  common  core  about  which  explorations  into  the  fields  of  po- 
litical relationships,  institutions,  and  ideas  can  be  organized  and 
directed.  Many  people  believe  that  there  are  great  advantages 
in  moving  from  the  known  and  the  familiar  toward  the 
unknown  and  the  distant.  They  therefore  believe  that  Ameri- 
can national  government  affords  the  best  and  the  most  con- 
venient skeleton  upon  which  to  build  and  offers  the  best  point 
of  departure  for  directed  excursions  into  the  fields  of  political 
inquiry. 

American  Government  as  the  Beginning  Course 

A  good  example  of  the  employment  of  American'  government 
for  the  realization  of  objectives  somewhat  outside  the  traditional 
pattern  is  afforded  by  Amherst.  Here  the  form  of  the  beginning 
course  is  conventional  (one  semester  in  American  national 
government),  but  in  substance  it  is  in  many  respects  unique. 
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No  textbook  is  used  in  the  course.  Instead,  the  students  are 
referred  to  several  of  the  standard  books  kept  on  reserve  in  the 
library.  Readings  are  assigned,  and  these  take  the  form  of 
commentaries  on  American  government  by  such  students  of  the 
subject  as  Beard,  Becker,  Corwin,  Herring,  and  Laski.  In  ad- 
dition, other  assignments  are  made  in  official  documents  and 
reports.  The  background  and  continuity,  usually  supplied  by  a 
textbook,  are  provided  by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Benjamin 
Ziegler. 

A  second  feature  of  the  course  is  that  the  emphasis  is  insti- 
tutional. It  does  not,  for  example,  set  aside  a  certain  amount 
of  time  for  the  study  of  governmental  functions  as  do  most 
conventional  courses.  Rather,  functions  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institutions  responsible  for  the  statement  of  the  policy 
or  for  its  execution.  Instead  of  studying  the  structure  of  Con- 
gress and  then  at  a  later  date  studying  some  of  the  functions 
for  which  it  is  responsible.  Professor  Ziegler  conducts  a  study 
of  Congress  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  through  its  power 
to  tax,  borrow,  and  spend,  or  a  study  of  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Although  he  employs  the  study  of 
American  government  to  realize  the  objectives  he  has  posited, 
it  is  not  felt  that  this  content  (or  any  content)  is  as  important 
as  the  ability  of  an  instructor  to  use  subject  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  students  to  gain  some  insight  into  political 
behavior.  This  is  to  say  that  some  appreciation  of  the  political 
process  is  infinitively  more  important  than  the  mastery  of  a 
particular  body  of  subject  matter  such  as  American  government. 
Professor  Ziegler  says  that  a  good  course  in  American  national 
government  can  serve  many  purposes.  It  can  impart  some 
knowledge  of  state  governments  in  its  treatment  of  federalism 
and  its  comparison  of  structure  at  the  two  levels.  It  can  also 
become  something  of  a  course  in  comparative  government  and 
political  theory. 

Bennington  is  another  institution  in  which  the  two-semester 
beginning    course,    constitutional    democracy    in    the    United 
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States,  employs  the  conventional  subject  matter  of  American 
government  in  a  somewhat  unconventional  manner.  This  course, 
administered  by  Professor  Oliver  Garceau,  attempts  to  examine 
our  present  constitutional  democracy  in  the  light  of  the  political 
ideas,  the  economic  organization,  the  international  tensions,  and 
the  comparative  governmental  institutions  which  make  it  what 
it  is.  No  textbook  is  used,  but  Corry's  Essentials  of  Democratic 
Government  is  found  to  be  a  useful  reference.  Professor  Gar- 
ceau says  that  his  course  resembles  Harvard's  Government  I. 
Like  its  pattern,  the  Bennington  course  involves  considerable 
reading  in  commentaries  on  constitutionalism  and  in  addition 
reading  in  public  documents  such  as  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
the  Congressional  Record,  Congressional  hearings  and  reports, 
and  the  reports  of  government  departments.  The  course  also 
makes  use  of  Cases  on  Public  Administration  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  administrative  process.  The  emphasis  throughout 
the  course  is  upon  the  process  of  government.  It  seeks  to  show 
hoix)  legislators,  executives,  judges,  and  administrators  discharge 
their  responsibilities  and  how  their  decisions  are  affected  by 
various  economic,  social  and  political  factors. 

The  agreement  on  objectives  has  apparently  failed  to  produce 
a  like  agreement  on  subject  matter.  The  controversy  in  this 
area  appears  to  lead  to  inconclusive  results.  The  committee  is 
not  prepared  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  tangible  evidence,  that  one 
body  of  subject  matter  is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  course 
than  another.  This  depends  upon  such  variables  as  instructional 
methods,  classroom  personalities,  approaches,  the  sophistication 
and  maturity  of  the  students,  and  so  on.  In  one  set  of  circum- 
stances American  government  might  be  preferred;  in  another, 
political  ideas  or  comparative  institutions  might  be  more  de- 
sirable subject  matter.  Much  more  important  than  our  lack  of 
conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect  that  now, 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade,  political  scientists 
are  thinking  their  problems  through. 
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Experiments  in  the  Beginning  Course 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  been  experimenting  for  some 
years  in  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  historical-legal  approach 
employed  with  the  traditional-descriptive  type  of  course.  In 
this  rather  gradual  process  American  government  has  remained 
the  core  of  the  subject  matter,  but  the  approach  has  changed, 
and  the  emphasis  has  shifted.  Some  comparative  and  theoretical 
materials  have  been  introduced  and  these,  together  with  the 
American  core,  are  intended  to  serve  primarily  as  points  of 
reference  for  a  comparative  discussion  of  political  institutions 
and  an  analysis  of  basic  political  ideas. 

Among  the  problems  encountered  was  a  most  difficult  one 
of  properly  integrating  the  introduction  of  political  ideas  into 
the  body  of  the  course  which  remains  predominantly  American 
government.  The  closely  knit  subject  matter  makes  piecemeal 
integration  difficult.  The  present  procedure  of  emphasizing 
general  principles  and  government  in  sequence  raises  the  grave 
question  of  "introduction"  and  "appendage."  The  resulting 
doubt  seems  to  argue  for  a  move  back  toward  a  more  traditional 
course  in  American  institutions  or  a  further  shift  in  the  opposite 
direction,  emphasizing  ideas  and  institutions  more  positively. 
Even  though  the  situation  is  not  ideal,  the  experiment  has  not 
been  fruitless.  The  staff  is  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  less 
description,  less  minutiae,  and  of  more  attention  to  motivation, 
processes,  and  values.  The  problem  at  Michigan,  as  elsewhere, 
is  one  of  means  rather  than  ends. 

More  radical  departures  from  the  traditional  descriptive 
course  encounter  other  but  perhaps  less  baffling  sets  of  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  such  departures  are  often  discouraged 
by  the  assumption  that  beginning  course  students,  especially 
first-year  students,  have  not  had  adequate  previous  preparation 
to  manipulate  intelligently  or  meaningfully  the  abstractions 
inherent  in  the  study  of  ideas.  There  are  some  who  question  this 
assumption  and  regard  it  as  a  serious  deterrent  to  our  efforts. 
Professor  Rollin  Posey  implies  as  much  when  he  says  that  he 
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knows  of  "no  material  taught  in  any  American  government 
course  in  the  country  .  .  .  that  is  so  difficult  mentally  that  a 
high  school  junior  cannot  absorb  it."  Professor  Richard  C. 
Snyder  of  Princeton  puts  his  doubts  even  more  strongly  when 
he  states  that  he  beHeves  that  "the  myth  of  the  limited  12 -year- 
old  mind  has  become  a  kind  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy." 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  this  course  is  the  pressure 
of  numbers.  The  "ideas"  course  is  not  readily  adaptable  to  the 
lecture  method.  Rather,  it  requires  tutorial  or  seminar  instruc- 
tion and  undoubtedly  demands  a  more  experienced  and  flexible 
staff.  Departmental  budgets  do  not  ordinarily  permit  these  in- 
tructional  extravagances.  Further,  as  will  be  illustrated  later 
in  this  report,  the  "ideas"  course  is  not  a  textbook  course  but 
instead  utilizes  selections  drawn  from  widespread  sources.  This 
difficulty  might  be  overcome  if  such  courses  become  regularized 
and  are  given  textual  support  by  the  preparation  of  books  of 
selected  readings.  Such  procedures,  however,  would  tend  to 
destroy  much  of  the  flexibility  and  rob  the  courses  of  some  of 
their  alleged  values. 

In  spite  of  these  recognized  difficulties  some  institutions  have 
introduced  such  courses.  Because  they  represent  unusual  de- 
partures in  approach  and  method  and  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in 
objectives,  the  description  of  an  "ideas"  course  is  in  order.  For 
this  purpose  the  Princeton  experiment  is  interesting.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  course,  as  stated  by  the  staff  in  an  interview  with 
a  member  of  this  committee,  are  three: 

1.  A  development  of  critical,  analytical  ability  in  evalu- 
ating political  phenomena.  While  reasoning  without  a  solid 
factual  basis  is  an  exercise  in  futility,  the  emphasis  here  will 
be  on  requiring  students  to  examine  basic  assumptions  and 
to  avoid  reliance  upon  jargon,  or  merely  rearranging  their 
prejudices. 

2.  An  awareness  that  the  study  of  politics  requires  a 
broad  background  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  psy- 
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chology,  economics,  anthropology,  sociology,  philosophy, 
etc.,  and 

3.  The  acquiring  of  certain  basic  tools  and  fruitful  ap- 
proaches for  the  analysis  of  politics.  This  is  not  a  survey 
course  in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  not  intended  to  offer  in 
capsule  form  a  summary  of  the  work  offered  by  other  dis- 
ciplines, but  is  rather  an  effort  to  show  how  all  the  social 
sciences  may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  politics. 

Among  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  course  are  psychology 
and  politics,  sociological  foundations  of  politics,  demographic 
aspects  of  politics,  and  the  role  of  ideas-  and  belief-systems.  Sup- 
plementary to  this  body  of  subject  matter  is  the  required  read- 
ing of  novels  which  have  political  significance— such  novels  as 
Dos  Passos,  USA;  Orwell,  198^;  Steinbeck,  Grapes  of  Wrath; 
Marquand,  The  Late  George  Apley;  and  Mailler,  The  Naked 
and  the  Dead.  The  instructors  have  prepared  a  collection  of 
readings  for  the  course,  and  in  addition  to  these  readings  the 
students  are  expected  to  read  Stuart  Chase's  The  Proper  Study 
of  Mankind,  H.  A.  Overstreet's  The  Mature  Mind,  and  Clyde 
Kluckhohn's  Mirror  for  Man.  This  brief  summary  of  Prince- 
ton's novel  course  indicates  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  "why" 
rather  than  the  "how,"  and  that  a  minimum  of  attention  is  given 
the  "what." 

Another  interesting  course  which  adopts  essentially  the  same 
approach  in  its  early  phases  is  Wesleyan's  Government  1-2.  This 
course,  however,  is  broader  in  scope  than  Princeton's  and  be- 
comes more  traditional  after  the  first  part  is  completed.  The 
sheet  of  general  instructions  issued  to  the  students  contains  this 
statement: 

Government  1-2  has  been  organized  to  give  you  an  un- 
derstanding of: 

1.  The  psychological  and  social  bases  of  modern  demo- 
cratic government  (12  weeks). 

2.  The  heritage  of  ideas  and  experience  which  underlies 
the  American  democratic  experiment  (4  weeks). 
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3.  The   major  contemporary   institutions   and   forces   in 
American  political  life  (8  weeks);  and 

4.  The  problems  and  promise  of  a  democracy  as  a  theory 
of  government  and  as  a  way  of  life  (7  weeks). 

It  is  the  first  of  these  purposes  that  resembles  the  Princeton 
pattern;  the  other  three  are  of  a  much  more  conventional  nature. 
The  character  of  this  first  part  of  the  course  is  conveyed  by  the 
titles  of  the  lectures  of  this  period: 

1.  What  Is  Government? 

2.  What  Is  Politics? 

3.  Psychological  Basis  of  Political  Behavior  (2  lectures). 

4.  Cultural  Basis  of  Politics. 

5.  Group  Basis  of  Politics. 

6.  Sociology  of  International  Politics. 

7.  Economics  and  Politics  (2  lectures). 

8.  Science,  Technology,  and  Politics. 

9.  Ideas  and  Politics. 

Following  this  first  phase,  the  course  returns  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional pattern,  at  least  in  regard  to  subject  matter.  The  em- 
phasis, however,  in  the  second  phase,  as  in  the  first,  is  still  upon 
the  "why"  and  "how"  rather  than  the  "what." 

Trends  in  Objectives 

A  number  and  variety  of  courses,  both  traditional  and  experi- 
mental, have  been  presented  in  summary  as  examples  of  the  pro- 
fession's search  for  subject  matter  or  content  calculated  to 
achieve  the  acknowledged  objectives.  Other  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent courses,  all  equally  challenging,  could  have  been  selected. 
But  whatever  selections  may  have  been  used,  the  sample  would 
have  revealed  a  tendency  toward  consolidation  rather  than  dis- 
persion of  course  objectives.  It  is,  therefore,  not  inappropriate 
to  undertake  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the  objectives,  and  the 
supporting  content,  to  disclose  professional  trends  and  attitudes, 
and  to  discover,  insofar  as  it  is  disclosed,  the  profession's  view 
■of  its  own  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  the  beginning  course. 
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Four  General  Objectives 

The  statements  of  objectives  incorporated  in  this  report  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  representative  at  the  present 
time  of  the  profession's  best  thought  on  the  purposes  of  the  be- 
ginning course.  The  individual  reports  revealed  great  differences 
in  phraseology,  order  of  importance  and  emphasis,  and  a  failure 
to  delineate  sharply  the  separate  objectives.  Yet  a  consensus 
emerges.  In  this  consensus,  embracing  four  rather  distinct  types, 
is  to  be  found  a  summation  of  objectives.  First,  there  is  general 
agreement  (few  exceptions,  indeed)  that  the  prime  objective  of 
the  course  should  be  training  for  citizenship.  Those  subscribing 
to  this  objective  are,  however,  so  divided  among  themselves  on 
approaches,  methods,  emphasis,  and  implementation  that  two 
distinct  schools  of  thought  arise  within  the  group.  This  division 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  course  should  be  conducted  leads 
necessarily  to  divergent  concepts  of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
professional  responsibility. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  reporting  de- 
partments, which  state  their  objectives  in  terms  of  training  for 
citizenship,  restrict  their  offerings  and,  consequently  their  re- 
sponsibilities, to  a  course  which  allegedly  affords  an  understand- 
ing of  political  processes  as  a  springboard  from  which  the  student 
will  later  plunge  into  active  participation.  The  group  of  depart- 
ments forming  the  second  school  of  thought,  while  not  under- 
estimating the  value  of  "book  learning,"  insist  that  effective 
citizenship  training  involves  actual  participation  in  the  political 
process.  They  contend  that  field  experiences  are  essential  re- 
quisites to  training  for  citizenship,  and  that  the  course  must 
provide  a  laboratory  of  practical  politics. 

A  second  objective  reported  by  many  departments  is  the  in- 
tellectual stimulation  of  the  student,  the  development  of  his 
capacity  to  think  in  terms  of  political  concepts,  to  recognize 
values,  to  exercise  critical  judgment,  and  to  make  political  de- 
cisions. This  objective  is  most  frequently  emphasized  in  those 
courses  which  have  been  organized  under  the  influence  of  such 
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contemporary  authors  and  editors  as  Snyder  and  Wilson,  and 
Elliott  and  McDonald,  or  where  the  more  conventional  "prin- 
ciples" course  is  offered  at  the  beginning  level.  Familiarity  with 
political  institutions,  American  and  comparative,  is  the  third 
objective  in  this  enumeration.  It  has  been  advanced,  but  not  fre- 
quently, as  the  primary  or  sole  objective  of  the  beginning 
course.  The  fourth  objective,  reflecting  the  liberal  or  general 
education  movement,  is  clearly  stated  by  Professor  David  Fell- 
man  who  insists  that  the  basic  objective  of  the  course  is  cultural. 
Only  four  institutions  reported  a  single  course  objective.  All 
courses  everywhere  attempt  to  achieve  to  some  degree  the  four 
objectives  in  composite  form.  The  objectives  were,  therefore, 
not  nicely  catalogued  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire.  Nor 
do  the  returns  indicate  that  they  were  sharply  distinguished  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  committee. 
There  is,  in  fact,  real  reason  to  believe  that,  for  most  members 
of  the  profession,  course  objectives  remain  vague  and  vapory, 
emerging  and  disappearing,  and  even  taking  new  form,  as  in- 
struction wears  its  way  through  the  semester.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  objectives  have,  in  many  cases,  been  formu- 
lated upon  an  inventory  of,  or  in  justification  of,  a  prevailing 
offering.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  de- 
partments, generally  speaking,  deliberately  determine  their  ob- 
jectives and  then  design  a  course  for  their  realization.  Course 
objectives  appear  to  run  the  scale  from  utilitarian  to  cultural, 
from  the  practical  to  the  strictly  academic.  Yet,  through  all  there 
is  a  common  trend  which  is  more  frequently  revealed  in  protest 
than  in  constructive  planning,  and  which  has  been  well  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Wilcox: 

In  general,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  less 
and  less  emphasis  on  facts  and  historical  details,  and  more 
and  more  on  developing  certain  interests  and  attitudes  of 
mind,  the  ability  to  interpret  facts  and  ideas,  and  to  think 
critically.^'' 

10  Wilcox,  op.  cit.,  p.  492. 
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None  of  these  objectives  is  without  merit.  Each,  standing  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  others,  should  be  an  effective 
answer  to  the  critics  of  the  beginning  course.  In  fact,  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  course  are  not  directed  against  its  objectives.  Dis- 
regarding the  professed  objectives,  the  critics  of  the  course 
usually  assume  a  single  objective,  training  for  citizenship,  and 
launch  their  attacks,  specifically,  against  organization  and  in- 
structional methods  and,  more  generally,  against  the  failure  of 
the  course  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  student  thinking  and,  con- 
sequently, its  limited  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  democratic  self-government.  Even  while  admitting  their 
merits,  some  critics  both  within  and  outside  the  profession  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  objectives. 
Fortified  by  the  frequency  with  which  departments  cite  training 
for  citizenship  as  a  prime  objective,  they  argue  that  the  begin- 
ning course  should  be  organized  and  conducted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  developing  effective,  participating  citizens.  The 
achievement  of  other  objectives  should  be  incidental  and  sec- 
ondary. 

Most  of  those  who  furnished  the  facts  upon  which  this  an- 
alysis is  based  avoid  openly  subscribing  to  this  conclusion.  Some 
will  challenge  it.  Yet  the  inescapable  inference  of  the  product 
of  frequency  and  priority  of  answer  on  our  questionnaire  is  that 
the  profession  as  a  whole  supports  the  proposition  and  thus  ex- 
poses, in  its  unspoken  confession,  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  begin- 
ning course.  Those  who  deny  any  special  responsibility  to  train 
for  citizenship,  and  those  who  attempt  first  to  provide  intel- 
lectual stimulation,  or  to  describe  institutions  and  processes,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  students'  cultural  development  are,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  less  vulnerable  to  criticism  than  are  many 
of  those  who  place  training  for  citizenship  high  among  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  course.  Their  nonutilitarian  purpose,  their  pro- 
fessed intellectual  excursions,  and  their  academic  approach  bring 
these  courses  snugly  within  the  shelter  of  liberal  education.  They 
are  not  singled  out  for  special  attack.  They  are  vulnerable  only  to 
the  extent  the  system  which  encompasses  them  is  vulnerable.  In 
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the  evaluation  of  content,  methods,  and  objectives,  an  adherence 
to  academic  standards  is  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  courses  designed  and  con- 
ducted (or,  more  aptly,  announced)  especially  for  the  purposes 
of  citizenship  training  invite  critical  examination.  Their  avowed 
objectives  produce  a  nevi^  frame  of  reference,  create  new  instruc- 
tional values,  and  demand  revised  teaching  techniques  and  differ- 
ent procedures  for  honest  evaluation.  Course  planners  and  rc- 
organizers,  in  too  great  numbers,  announce  new  courses  and  new 
objectives,  either  without  comprehending  the  full  sweep  of  the 
implications  or  by  consciously  attempting  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences. All  but  the  few  most  venturesome  struggle  to  remain 
within  the  traditional  academic  pattern  and  studiously  avoid 
course  evaluation  in  terms  of  effective  participating  citizenship. 

Citizenship  as  an  Objective 

As  stated  above,  those  departments  which  claim  to  be  training 
for  citizenship  divide  into  two  groups:  those  who  limit  their  offer- 
ings to  the  presentation  of  a  body  of  subject  matter  and  some 
intellectual  manipulations  calculated  as  basic  to  the  later  assump- 
tion of  citizenship  responsibilities,  and  those  who  insist  that  effec- 
tive citizenship  training  involves  actual  participation  in  the  political 
processes.  Those,  in  either  group,  who  pursue  this  objective  labor 
under  difficulties  and  confront  problems  avoided  by  those  who 
skirt  the  objective  or  tread  lightly  in  the  area.  Those  who  insist 
upon  active  participation  must  devise  ways  and  means,  develop 
instructional  techniques,  and  parade  their  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings beyond  the  closed  doors  of  the  classroom.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  majority  of  the  beginning  courses  are  designed  to  claim 
the  "citizenship"  objective  and,  at  the  same  time,  seek  the  advan- 
tages of  academic  traditionalism.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  many 
of  these  courses  from  those  which  are  designed  chiefly  to  stimu- 
late, to  describe,  and  to  provide  cultural  background  unless  it  is 
that,  with  their  citizenship  slant,  they  tend  to  be  less  stimulating, 
less  descriptive,  and  less  cultural. 

The  time  is  appropriate  for  some  collective  soul  searching  and 
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honest  evaluation  of  these  "citizenship"  courses.  If  the  profession 
beheves  that  its  greatest  contribution  is  in  the  fulfillment  of  objec- 
tives two,  three,  and  four,  should  it  not  have  the  courage  to  drop 
the  citizenship  pretense  and  rebuild  the  beginning  course  in  terms 
of  these  objectives?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  assumes  a  major  and 
peculiar  obligation  for  training  for  citizenship,  it  should  re-evalu- 
ate the  course  and  reorganize  it  in  terms  of  the  end  product,  effec- 
tive citizenship.  If  training  for  citizenship  has  any  special  signifi- 
cance, if  it  is  more  than  an  exercise  in  semantics,  if  it  is  more  than 
a  sop  to  public  pressures,  should  the  course  not  be  reorganized 
to  emphasize  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  beginning  courses?  The  existing  hodgepodge  of  objectives, 
continuing  controversies  over  subject  matter,  persistent  adher- 
ence to  traditional  methods  of  instruction,  and  reluctance  to 
evaluate  offerings  in  terms  of  the  alleged  objectives  expose  the 
beginning  course  to  unanswerable  attacks. 

The  beginning  course,  as  currently  organized  and  conducted, 
with  reference  to  citizenship  training,  is  built  on  a  series  of  un- 
proved premises.  The  instructional  processes  function  in  a  closed 
set  of  circumstances  which  not  only  assumes  citizenship  char- 
acteristics, standards,  and  values  but  produces,  also,  its  own  meas- 
uring rod  of  success  or  failure  and  the  justification  for  its  very 
existence.  The  pattern  is  simple  yet  deceptive.  Assuming  that 
the  subject  matter  taught  is  appropriate  and  directed  to  the 
desired  ends,  it  then  follows  that  student  mastery  of  subject 
matter,  as  revealed  by  the  application  of  examining  techniques^ 
demonstrates  both  the  validity  of  the  processes  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives.  Success  and  failure  are  determined  not 
by  an  evaluation  of  the  end  product  but  by  an  examination  of 
the  process.  Necessary  adjustments  are  made  by  academic 
manipulations  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  the  product. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fallacies  of  the  reasoning  are  evident. 
Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  introduction  of  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  cures  the  defect. 

Effective  citizenship,  in  at  least  limited  areas,  is  an  observable 
phenomenon.  Course  assumptions  can  be  tested  and  course  effec- 
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tiveness  can  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  accuracy  only  by 
evaluating  the  performances  of  the  student  after  he  has  cleared 
the  academic  hurdles.  Most  political  science  students  pass  be- 
yond departmental  observation  even  before  departure  from  col- 
lege. Their  activities  after  graduation  are  known  only  by  chance. 
Alumni  offices  are  stocked  with  names  and  addresses,  but  these 
are  used  primarily  in  the  sale  of  football  tickets  and  fund  sohcita- 
tions. 

Few  departments  have  made  really  systematic  checks  on  the 
civic  activities  of  their  graduates  or  attempted  to  develop  any 
product-testing  device  to  probe  the  validity  of  their  instruc- 
tional premises.  No  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this 
failure  to  develop  devices  for  evaluating  course  offerings  and 
objectives  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  and  activities  of  the  classroom 
product.  The  failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  other 
and  more  immediate  duties.  The  idea  may  not  be  significant.  It 
could  be  a  result  of  complacency  and  a  respect  for  security;  or 
it  could  be  that  political  scientists  remember  the  couplet  from 
Gray,  ending 

.  .  .  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  beginning  course  has  been  under  attack  also  because  of 
its  strictly  academic  atmosphere.  A  glaring  weakness  of  the  be- 
ginning course,  it  is  alleged,  is  its  failure  to  train  specifically  for 
active  participation.  This  is  the  thesis  of  the  Reed  Report  and  the 
burden  of  its  recommendations:  "In  the  conduct  of  the  course 
every  practical  device  for  arousing  student  interest  in  political 
participation  and  for  bringing  students  into  actual  contact  with 
public  officials  and  political  leaders  and  organizations  should  be 
employed."  ^^  By  its  critical  analysis  of  many  courses  and  its 
hearty  endorsement  of  other  types  of  courses,  the  report  goes 
one  step  further,  implying  the  superiority  of  those  courses  which 
provide  participation  experiences  in  the  training  period.  Other 
critics  have  been  less  moderate  in  their  attacks  upon  the  im- 

11  Thomas  H.  Reed  and  Doris  R.  Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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practical,  unrealistic  character  of  the  course.  They  would  build 
a  course  about  a  core  of  participating  and  observational  experi- 
ences. That  active  participation  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
training  for  citizenship  is  an  appealing  proposition,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  another  untested  assumption.  The  proponents  of 
practical  instruction  support  their  claims  with  no  greater  body 
of  unassailable  evidence  than  do  those  who  are  allegedly  training 
for  citizenship  through  classroom  stimulation  or  cultural  experi- 
ences. This  type  of  course  must  be  given  serious  consideration. 
Even  though  it  has  been  neglected,  even  ridiculed,  by  the  pro- 
fession, it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  novelty  or  publicity  stunt. 

Implementation  of  the  objectives  in  the  area  of  citizen  train- 
ing, which  involves  experiences  in  student  participation,  admit- 
tedly presents  problems  of  more  than  usual  difficulty.  The  degree 
of  difficulty,  in  part,  at  least,  is  attributable  to  the  necessity  for 
innovation,  improvisation,  departures  from  standard  methods, 
and  more  elaborate  preparations  than  are  imposed  by  the  tradi- 
tional course.  Some  institutions  have,  nevertheless,  ventured 
somewhat  beyond  the  known  and  the  commonplace  in  their 
attempts  to  provide  participation  experiences  and  introduce  the 
student  to  the  "why"  and  the  "how"  of  politics  and  government. 
These  ventures  have  too  frequently  been  launched  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  risk  of  censure  and  criticism  from  more  sophisticated 
neighbors. 

One  of  these  ventures,  described  by  the  Reeds  as  the  most 
ambitious  effort  yet  made  "to  bring  students  into  contact  with 
local  political  conditions,  the  most  thorough-going  example  of 
the  laboratory  method  among  introductory  courses,"  is  that  of 
Professor  O.  Garfield  Jones  at  the  Univeristy  of  Toledo.  This 
course,  involving  the  use  of  the  City  of  Toledo  as  a  laboratory, 
requires  four  things  of  the  student:  a  precinct  report— a  study  of 
all  the  important  political  facts  of  a  particular  precinct;  a  period 
of  parliamentary  practice;  the  study  of  a  city  office;  and  par- 
ticipation in  a  mock  charter  convention.  Other  examples  of 
laboratory  techniques  cited  by  the  Reeds  would  include  the 
following:  interviews  with  political  leaders,  attendance  at  po- 
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litical  meetings,  participation  in  local  campaigns,  working  with 
a  party  organization,  and  a  thorough  study  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

The  paucity  of  student  participation  deplored  in  the  Reed 
report  is  confirmed  in  the  replies  to  the  committee's  question- 
naire. Few  departments  provide  participation  experiences,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  are  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of 
rather  unimaginative  projects.  Institutions  reported  such  par- 
ticipation devices  as  these:  field  work  (4  institutions);  mock 
legislative  sessions  and  party  conventions  ( i ) ;  political  activities 
outside  the  class  and  off  campus  ( i ) ;  and  reports  and  discussions 
on  current  legislation  (i).  It  is  significant  that  to  the  question 
soliciting  this  information,  139  institutions  did  not  reply,  and  25 
repUed  with  a  "none."  A  number  of  institutions  arrange  for 
visits  and  field  observations.  Although  this  type  of  project  does 
not  afford  opportunities  for  direct  participation,  it  does  provide, 
when  properly  supervised  and  integrated  with  other  activities, 
a  stimulating  experience  which  may  induce  a  desire  for  par- 
ticipation. 

Other  sources  of  information  signify  a  somewhat  more  opti- 
mistic trend.  Several  experiments  with  projects  designed  either 
to  provide  participation  or  to  stimulate  students,  looking  to 
future  participation,  are  described  at  length  in  Chapter  X  of  this 
report.  Even  though  these  opportunities  are  usually  reserved  for 
upperclass  and  graduate  students,  "A  few  of  the  introductory 
courses  require  some  field  visitation,"  and  several  others  require 
or  afford  related  activities  such  as  observations,  interviews,  and 
limited  field  studies  requiring  either  written  or  oral  reports. 
The  practical  problem  approach,  where  the  student  is  expected 
to  provide  a  solution  to  an  assigned  problem,  has  been  used  by 
a  few  institutions.  The  citizen  dilemma  problem,  involving  situa- 
tions, values,  and  individual  action,  has  also  been  tried.  A  few 
instructors  have  assigned  "over-vacation"  studies  to  be  made  by 
the  students  in  their  home  communities.  These  experiments  for 
the  most  part  do  not  provide  actual  participation;  but  even 
though  falling  short  of  that  goal,  they  do  lend  a  sense  of  reality 
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to  the  instructional  program,  develop  student  initiative,  and 
sharpen  his  observational  senses. 

Participation  need  not  be  limited  to  class  opportunities.  With 
proper  departmental  encouragement  and  stimulation  students 
will  find  opportunities  in  the  college  community  for  active  par- 
ticipation. An  excellent  example  of  student  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  is  afforded  by  the  activities  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents living  in  a  rather  large  federal  housing  project  in  a  univer- 
sity community.  The  manager  of  this  particular  project  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  resident  council.  This  body, 
elected  by  the  adult  tenants,  performs  two  important  functions. 
First,  it  represents  to  the  management  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  community.  In  this  representative  capacity  it  serves  as  a 
liaison  group— an  intermediary  between  tenants  and  manage- 
ment. It  also  attends  to  certain  of  the  minor  administrative  tasks 
of  management— the  distribution  of  fuel  during  a  coal  strike,  and 
the  loaning  of  tools  and  equipment,  as  examples.  Second,  and 
perhaps  more  important,  is  its  work  in  the  political  education 
of  the  community.  Before  every  election  it  publishes  a  non- 
partisan summary  of  the  issues  and  the  position  of  the  candidates 
with  reference  to  them.  It  conducts  registration  drives,  arranges 
for  political  debates,  and  on  election  eves  it  sponsors  "get-out- 
the-vote"  parades.  It  has  even  been  successful  in  getting  addi- 
tional polling  places  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
residents. 

These  facts  are  not  in  themselves  significant.  What  is  signifi- 
cant is  that  while  students  constitute  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  community,  a  majority  of  council  members  have  been  stu- 
dents. More  significant  is  the  fact  that  a  disproportionate  number 
of  these  students  have  had  political  science  training.  Recently 
there  were  four  political  scientists  on  this  twenty-member  coun- 
cil, and  a  large  number  of  the  other  members  were  law  students 
with  a  background  of  some  political  science. 

The  leaders  in  this  council  activity  are  now  engaged  in  a 
drive  to  replace  the  temporary  housing  on  the  project  with  per- 
manent housing.  Led  by  a  political  science  student,  they  have 
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succeeded  in  having  legislation  introduced  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  county  housing  authorities.  They  have  also  per- 
suaded an  adjacent  city  to  undertake  the  annexation  of  the  area 
of  the  project  on  the  condition  it  establish  a  housing  authority. 
Otherwise,  this  group  plans  to  incorporate,  establish  its  own 
authority,  and  proceed  with  plans  for  permanent  housing. 

Another  example  of  student  participation  in  the  political  life 
of  the  community  occurred  recently  in  the  campaign  of  a  po- 
litical scientist  for  a  seat  on  a  city  council.  Several  of  the  can- 
didate's students  (for  completely  honorable  purposes  and  with 
the  purest  of  motives)  assisted  in  his  campaign  by  checking 
registration  rolls,  urging  those  who  had  not  registered  to  do  so, 
and  on  election  day  assisting  in  getting  out  the  vote— a  perfect 
example  of  political  activity  at  the  grass  roots.  In  the  same  dis- 
trict students  likewise  actively  participated  in  two  Congressional 
elections.  These  examples  of  student  participation  in  public 
affairs  can  be  multiplied  in  this  and  other  university  communities. 

The  revival  of  the  student  government  movement  provides 
other  opportunities  for  political  experience.  The  students,  more 
sophisticated  than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  are  avoiding  the 
vacuum-type  of  activity  which  jeopardized  the  earlier  move- 
ment. Student  political  campaigns  are  earnestly  planned  and  ad- 
ministered. Interrogation  of  candidates,  public  appearances, 
forums,  literature,  registration,  and  attention  to  election  pro- 
cedures have  a  professional  touch.  In  several  institutions  student 
registration  and  voting  is  far  more  spirited  than  most  local  and 
many  national  elections.  Recounts  are  not  unknown,  and  stu- 
dent courts  hear  charges  of  election  frauds  and,  in  cooperation 
with  institutional  authorities,  mete  out  stinging  penalties. 

Student  legislators  no  longer  concern  themselves  with  trivial 
matters  but  are  demonstrating  interest  in  issues  involving  aca- 
demic policy.  At  one  university  members  of  the  student  gov- 
erning body  discuss  university  problems  with  institutional  ex- 
ecutives and  meet  occasionally  with  the  university  board  of 
regents.  University  and  community  attitudes  and  policies  on 
such  things  as  discrimination,  housing,  vacations,  public  lecture 
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policies,  and  curriculum  planning  have  felt  the  impact  of  stu- 
dent participation.  These  citizenship  activities  are  functions  per- 
formed by  students  beyond  the  usual  run  of  experiences  such  as 
arranging  for  extracurricular  lectures,  forums,  and  debates.  In- 
stitutional encouragement  of  these  activities  is  evidence  of  stu- 
dent maturity  and  responsibility.  The  relations  between  this  type 
of  student  activity  and  the  beginning  course  in  political  science 
are  speculative;  yet  the  record  will  show  that  political  science 
students  provide  the  spark  and  leadership,  and  that  the  most 
active  members  of  the  political  science  staff  are  invited  to  serve 
as  faculty  advisers  and  sponsors  of  these  projects.  As  far  as  mass 
preparation  is  concerned,  the  Reeds  charge  the  beginning  course 
with  the  responsibility  of  training  for  citizenship.  "The  whole 
task  falls  on  the  introductory  course.  ,  .  ."  It  should  also  re- 
ceive its  share  of  credit.  Although  these  evidences  of  student 
participation  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  instructional  program, 
they  may  be  closely  enough  related  to  reflect  some  credit  on  the 
department. 

A  review  of  campus  communities  over  the  country  reveals 
wide  variations  in  student  participation  in  local  affairs.  While 
other  factors  have  an  accelerating  or  retarding  effect,  depart- 
mental influence  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  activities  of  staff 
members  are  known  to  their  students  either  by  reputation  or 
through  an  extension  of  their  public  services  into  their  class- 
rooms. The  active  professor's  students  are  stimulated  by  his 
activities  and  are  inclined  to  be  encouraged  by  his  interests.  A 
strictly  academically  minded  staff  may,  unintentionally,  discour- 
age participation.  In  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  widespread,  intelligent  student 
participation  in  community  affairs  is  inspired  by  the  teaching 
of  a  strong,  active,  and  stimulating  department  of  pohtical 
science. 

The  committee  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  there  is  not 
more  experimentation,  and  that  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of 
imagination  in  the  planning  of  participation  experiences.  It  is  not 
impressed,  moreover,  by  the  rationalization  of  those  who  profess 
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faith  in  these  ventures  and  excuse  their  own  deHnquencies.  The 
innovations  mentioned,  especially  in  the  area  of  specific  citizen- 
ship training  and  student  participation,  were  reported  by  the 
smaller  colleges.  Many  of  the  larger  institutions,  even  though 
recognizing  the  validity  of  these  experiments,  plead  the  pressure 
of  numbers  and  declare  that  such  ventures  are  impossible  to 
manage  when  hundreds  of  students  are  involved.  This  position 
finds  support  in  the  experience  of  Professor  O.  Garfield  Jones 
at  the  University  of  Toledo.  Public  officials  may  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  participate  occasionally  in  campus  programs  but 
rebel  against  any  attempt  to  press  them  into  regular  service  and 
against  projects  which  threaten  to  convert  their  offices  into 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  The  small  and  isolated  colleges  have 
a  distinct  advantage  but  not  necessarily  a  monopoly  in  the  area 
of  field  or  laboratory  opportunities.  The  larger  institutions,  with 
their  more  substantial  resources,  should  explore  the  possibilities 
of  bringing  the  field  to  the  campus  (when  numbers  prohibit 
the  taking  of  the  student  to  the  field)  through  wider  and  more 
intelligently  planned  use  of  audio-visual  aids  and  other  instruc- 
tional innovations  such  as  visiting  lecturers,  panels,  and  student 
reporting.  References  to  the  use  of  such  teaching  techniques 
indicate  successful  experiments  but  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
resources  have  hardly  been  tapped  or  the  opportunities  fully 
exploited. 

Organization  and  Conduct  of  the  Beginning  Course 

The  sources  upon  which  this  report  is  based  reveal  objectives, 
content,  and  approach  as  the  trouble  spots  and  principal  areas 
of  discussion  encountered  by  political  scientists  in  rethinking 
the  beginning  course.  These  problems  have,  therefore,  been 
accorded  top  priority  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  The  same 
sources  reveal  also  that  course  organization,  instructional  meth- 
ods, and  course  administration  deserve  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion. These  latter  factors  are  widely  regarded  as  the  tools  with 
which  the  instructor,  confronted  by  the  student  and  the  raw 
subject  matter,  hopes  to  achieve  the  desired  objectives.  There  is 
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wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  choice  of  tools  and  the  manner 
of  their  use.  This  report,  in  faihng  to  be  specific  in  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  choice  and  use  of  tools,  frankly  assumes  that 
the  skilled  workman  and  the  professional  climate  in  which  he 
labors  transcend  tools  and  techniques. 

Returns  from  the  cooperating  institutions  demonstrate  some 
division  of  opinion  on  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
course.  They  reveal  little,  however,  by  way  of  experimentation 
or  startling  innovation.  No  question  of  organization  arises  in  57 
departments  where  the  course  is  offered  as  a  single  unit  with  all 
students  meeting  together  for  all  class  exercises.  Multiple-section 
courses,  consisting  usually  of  a  combination  of  lectures  and  group 
discussions,  are  reported  by  1 7 1  departments.  In  a  little  less  than 
70  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  students  never  meet  as  a  group. 
In  the  remaining  multiple-section  courses  there  are  usually  com- 
mon lectures,  with  the  students  meeting  in  smaller  sections  for 
discussion  and  other  class  exercises.  There  are  some  variations 
from  this  pattern.  In  at  least  one  institution  there  is  no  common 
lecture,  but  the  students  come  together  once  a  week  for  forums 
or  panel  discussions.  Occasionally,  also,  a  department  provides 
two  or  more  lecture  groups  rather  than  the  one  large  lecture. 

The  multiple-section  courses  pose  additional  organizational 
problems.  Although,  in  almost  70  per  cent  of  these  courses,  the 
students  never  meet  together,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  depart- 
ments consider  the  course,  regardless  of  the  number  of  sections, 
as  a  single,  integrated  course  with  common  content,  objectives, 
methods,  values,  and  standards.  All  but  2 1  departments  reported 
some  coordination  of  the  work.  The  replies  denote  a  variety  of 
ways  and  means,  resulting  in  a  spread  of  coordination  effort 
ranging  from  loose-knit  organization  to  rather  rigid,  centralized 
control.  Almost  all  reported  the  use  of  textbooks  and  collateral 
readings  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  degree  of  coordination.  Ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  utilize  common  assignments  and  exam- 
inations. About  40  per  cent  of  the  departments  provide  a  course 
syllabus.  In  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  departments  the 
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course  is  administered  either  by  a  staff  member  or  by  a  com- 
mittee. 

Other  means  utihzed  to  effect  coordination  include  "staff 
meetings,"  "mutual  consultation,"  and  "cooperative  drafting  of 
quizzes."  One  department  reported  that  the  "professors  rotate 
from  section  to  section  periodically."  The  total  number  of 
means  reported  makes  it  unlikely  that  many  departments  depend 
on  a  single  coordinating  device.  The  data  are  not  conclusive,  but 
it  appears  that  most  departments  are  striving  to  make  the  begin- 
ning course  a  single,  departmental  course;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  attempting  to  retain  a  degree  of  flexibility  which  will 
encourage  individual  initiative  and  contributions  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  personality  and  other  distinctive  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual instructors. 

Innovations  in  teaching  techniques  are  making  some  impact 
on  the  conduct  of  the  course.  Only  3  institutions  use  lectures 
exclusively,  and  4  reported  that  100  per  cent  of  the  class  time 
is  devoted  to  discussions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  some  experimentation 
in  instructional  methods,  the  beginning  course  remains  essen- 
tially a  lecture-discussion  course,  with  somewhat  more  time  de- 
voted to  lectures  than  to  discussions.  In  224  reporting  depart- 
ments, 93  per  cent  of  the  class  time  is  given  to  these  two 
activities:  53  per  cent  to  lectures,  40  per  cent  to  discussions. 
"Class  reports"  receive  5  per  cent,  and  all  other  instructional 
techniques  are  limited  to  2  per  cent  of  the  instructional  time. 
In  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  cases  class  activities  are  con- 
fined to  lectures  (58  per  cent)  and  discussions  (42  per  cent). 
In  97  departments  submitting  data,  activities  other  than  lec- 
tures and  discussions  are  allotted  from  13  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  class  time.  In  those  7 1  institutions  which  indicated  that  they* 
used  "class  reports,"  this  activity  consumed  13  per  cent  of  the 
available  time,  allowing  48  per  cent  and  39  per  cent,  respectively, 
to  lectures  and  discussions. 

A  few  of  the  cooperating  departments  report  that  a  distribu- 
tion of  class  time  either  was  impossible  to  estimate  or  that  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructors.  On  the  basis  of  their 
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returns,  innovations  or  experiments  in  instructional  techniques 
in  the  beginning  course  are  admitted  by  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  departments.  Time  opportunity  for  variety  in 
class  activities  was  reported  by  30  institutions:  12  reserve  15  per 
cent  of  the  time  for  "other"  than  lectures  and  discussions;  17 
give  10  per  cent  to  "class  reports"  and  an  additional  15  per  cent 
for  "other"  activities.  In  the  latter  group  of  courses  the  remain- 
ing time  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  lectures  (37  per  cent) 
and  discussions  (38  per  cent). 

The  expenditure  of  effort  on  lectures  and  discussions  is,  un- 
doubtedly, as  time  consuming  as  the  returns  suggest.  No  infor- 
mation elaborating  the  type  of  activities  carried  under  the  cap- 
tion "other"  was  given  by  114  departments,  and  25  of  the 
institutions  submitting  data  on  the  "other"  activities  answered 
"none."  Of  the  97  departments  which  allocate  time  for  pur- 
poses other  than  lectures  and  discussions,  68  provide  only  for 
"class  reports."  The  26  institutions  reporting  additional  class 
activities  enumerated  a  composite  list  of  132  items  in  19  separate 
types  of  activities.  Visual  aids  are  used  in  55  departments;  panel 
discussions  in  37.  Of  the  17  other  types  of  activity  only  3  find 
favor  in  more  than  one  department:  debates  (19),  field  work  (5), 
and  documentary  displays  (2).  Among  those  which  merit  notice 
are  guest  speakers,  student  conferences,  laboratory,  political  ac- 
tivities, public  forums,  and  nonlegal  case  studies.  It  appears  from 
an  examination  of  the  titles  that  many  of  the  "other"  activities 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  formalized  use  of  techniques  com- 
monly employed  in  discussion  groups  or  in  the  direction  of 
students'  out-of -class  activities. 

Conclusions 

Much  of  the  space  in  this  report  given  to  the  beginning  course 
relates  to  course  objectives  and  the  subject-matter  mediums  by 
which  the  profession  attempts  to  achieve  its  purposes.  For  this 
concentration  of  effort  the  committee  offers  no  excuses.  Other 
matters  of  professional  interest  applicable  to  the  beginning 
course,  such  as  teacher  preparation  and  teaching  apprenticeship, 
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instructional  methods,  testing,  related  courses,  and  other  per- 
tinent questions,  are  treated  specifically  in  other  sections  of  the 
report.  Further,  these  same  factors  were  even  more  emphatically 
emphasized  in  the  information  furnished  the  committee  by  the 
scores  of  political  scientists  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
course.  The  committee  has  said  that  "now,  more  than  at  any 
time  within  the  past  decade  political  scientists  are  thinking  their 
problems  through."  This  section  of  the  report  undoubtedly 
indicates  the  direction  and  scope  of  current  thought.  This  com- 
mendation does  not  imply  solutions,  nor  does  it  signify  neces- 
sarily thoroughness,  proper  scope,  or  general  agreement. 

If  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  it  must  be  that  the  thinking 
is  uneven,  wanting  in  comprehensiveness,  not  gaited,  and  below 
the  average  level  of  professional  competence  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  either  in  terms  of  intellectual  capacity  or  in 
pure  imagination.  It  must  be  reported  also  that  political  scientists 
have  through  the  years  gained  unwittingly— and  largely  through 
their  own  fault— a  group  of  social  science  colleagues  who  are 
demonstrating  an  eagerness  to  plan  and  to  administer  education- 
ally large  segments  of  the  area  here  under  consideration.  Re- 
tention of  prestige  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  the  social  sci- 
ences requires  a  concentration  of  professional  attention  upon  the 
problems  of  the  beginning  course;  greater  appreciation  for,  and 
alertness  to,  current  educational  philosophies;  and  more  atten- 
tion to  the  strictly  pedagogical  aspects  of  their  problem. 

We  recommend  that  as  individuals,  as  departments,  and  as  an 
Association,  the  political  science  profession  attempt  to  see  that 
this  attention  is  forthcoming.  We  further  recommend  that  in- 
creased emphasis  be  given  to  the  objectives  of  the  beginning 
course  in  political  science  and  to  the  reconciliation  of  diverse 
objectives,  and  that  inspection  be  given  particularly  to  the  citi- 
zenship emphasis  in  the  basic  American  government  course. 

Almost  all  institutions  cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  profess  that  the  management  of  the  beginning  course  is  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  department,  and  that  upper-staff 
participation  is  encouraged  both  in  course  planning  and  in  carry- 
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ing  the  instructional  burden.  A  careful  reading  between  the  lines, 
however,  indicates  that,  as  a  general  rule,  upper-staff  political 
scientists,  like  appellate  court  judges,  are  so  overworked  with 
the  routine  of  their  own  calendars  that  little  time  or  energy 
remains  for  a  systematic  study  of  procedures  or  an  inventory 
of  conditions  in  the  lower  jurisdictions.  Some  degree  of  depart- 
mental responsibility  cannot  be  denied;  some  upper-staff  par- 
ticipation is  an  established  fact.  Yet  a  review  of  all  evidence 
leaves  some  doubts  concerning  the  amount  of  real  group  think- 
ing that  goes  into  the  planning  and  execution.  It  appears  almost 
certain  that  too  much  of  the  planning  takes  place  in  an  area  of 
limited  reference. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  departmental  responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  beginning  course  program 
be  further  strengthened  and  that  departments  direct  their  atten- 
tion especially  to  suitable  methods  of  evaluating  the  results  of 
such  instruction. 

Student  evaluations  of  instructor  and  course  are  rare.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  students  entering  the  beginning  course  are 
consulted  either  as  to  course  objectives  or  as  to  instructional 
procedures.  Further,  too  little  attention  is  given  to  students' 
expressed  needs.  Although  the  opinions  of  advanced  students 
may  be  occasionally  solicited  as  to  both  planning  and  evaluation, 
no  institution  has  emphasized  student  contributions  to  course 
planning  to  the  extent  that  seems  desirable. 

In  the  classroom,  teachers  of  government  extol  the  virtues  of 
popular  participation,  of  probing  the  mass  mind,  of  sounding 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  scientific  method.  Yet  when  con- 
fronted with  an  opportunity  to  apply  these  principles  in  cur- 
riculum building,  they  revert  to  the  traditional  and  probably  the 
pedestrian.  If  the  profession  or  a  department  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  rebuilding  the  beginning  course  in  terms  of  current 
responsibilities,  it  may  well  turn  some  testing  and  probing  tech- 
niques to  an  inquiry  of  students  and  alumni  concerning  objec- 
tives, approaches,  and  instructional  methods. 

Again,  the  evidence  indicates  that  course  planning  almost 
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always  takes  place  in  a  departmental  vacuum.  Departmentaliza- 
tion has  led  to  compartmentalization  and  the  recognition  of 
vested  interests.  So-called  "divisions  of  social  sciences"  have 
espoused  interdepartmental  acquaintanceships  but  have  hardly 
opened  lines  of  communication,  especially  in  the  area  of  course 
planning.  Beginning  courses  in  the  related  (or  competing)  de- 
partments are  planned,  organized,  and  presented  in  sovereign 
jurisdictions,  and  with  little  attention  to  the  professed  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  college. 

That  this  type  of  planning  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  col- 
lege deans  and  executive  committees  is  supported  by  the  aggres- 
sive and  almost  belligerent  manner  in  which  colleges  have  con- 
cerned themselves  in  recent  years  with  underclass  programs. 
Evidence  of  the  impact  upon  political  science  and  especially  the 
beginning  course  is  becoming  abundant.  Departmental  chairmen 
have  referred  in  correspondence  to  "our  course"  and  the  "Dean's 
course"  and  have  boasted  of  their  defiance  of  orders  to  reorganize 
and  of  their  successful  repelling  of  the  threatened  invasion.  This 
story  is  more  eloquently  related  perhaps  in  the  part  of  this  re- 
port which  deals  with  the  "integrated"  courses  and  the  extent 
of  participation  in  such  courses  by  political  scientists. 

This  mild  admonition  is  incorporated  at  this  point  because  the 
committee's  findings  and  conclusions  substantiate  the  thesis  of 
the  Reed  report.  The  impact  which  political  science  makes  upon 
the  masses  depends  upon  its  impact  at  the  first  instructional 
level.  The  reputation  and  character  of  the  profession's  contribu- 
tion will,  in  most  departments,  be  established  in  the  beginning 
course.  The  opportunity  which  political  science  has  to  influence 
the  course  of  human  events  depends  in  no  mean  way  on  its 
contribution  in  the  training  of  effective  participating  citizens.  In 
this,  because  of  numbers  and  the  point  of  contact,  the  beginning 
course  is  its  most  effective  tool. 

This  committee  would  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  re- 
port to  the  profession  an  experiment  in  course  planning  running 
beyond  objectives  and  choice  of  subject  matter,  involving  an 
appraisal  of  general  educational  objectives,  an  exchange  of  ideas 
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with  related  departments,  the  utiHzation  of  student,  alumni,  and 
lay  opinions,  and  consultation  with  social  and  civic  organizations 
and  agencies.  Fragmentary  references  gave  birth  to  the  idea,  but 
the  inquiries  discovered  no  project  which  can  be  reported.  The 
committee  would  have  welcomed  also  an  opportunity  to  report 
at  greater  length  imaginative  and  refreshing  teaching  experiences, 
startling  advances  in  the  development  of  teaching  techniques, 
and  unassailable  evidence  of  professional  alertness  to  the  prob- 
lems and  predicament  of  the  beginning  course.  If  the  progress 
which  is  possible  is  to  reach  fruition,  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion must  look  to  a  sustained  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
beginning  course  and  not  to  periodic  flurries  of  reform.  Accord- 
ingly, like  our  colleagues  in  an  ancillary  field  of  inquiry,  we 
recommend  that  the  strengthening  of  the  beginning  course  be 
regarded  as  a  major  emphasis  of  the  Association's  standing  com- 
mittee that  will  succeed  the  present  one. 
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Between  High  Schools 
and  Colleges 


POLITICAL  scientists  have  long  since  discovered  that  relation- 
ship may  be  as  important  as  process.  Even  though  we  might 
be  doing  a  superb  job  of  teaching  political  science  within 
our  respective  institutions,  our  total  performance  would  be 
greatly  reduced  in  efficiency  if  we  were  to  slight  our  relation- 
ship with  the  high  schools,  which  send  us  our  students.  We  need 
to  know  where  to  start  to  teach  before  we  can  make  much  of  an 
impact  on  the  student.  We  must  not  assume  too  much  or  too 
little  in  the  way  of  previous  knowledge  or  sophistication,  or  our 
seed  will  fall  on  sterile  ground.  But  do  we  really  believe  this, 
and  have  we  proceeded  to  act  upon  it?  The  inescapable  con- 
clusion is  that  we  have  not.  Our  relationship  to  the  secondary 
schools  is  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  our  total  performance  to 
date;  hence,  an  immediate  goal  for  political  science  should  be  to 
improve  this  relationship  as  well  as  to  improve  our  teaching 
process. 

The  191 5  committee,  for  example,  devoted  about  one  half  of 
its  report  to  the  relationship  of  high  school  civics  teachers  and 
college  professors  of  political  science.  Its  findings  were  not 
encouraging.  "With  the  exception  of  some  incidental  attention 
given  in  courses  for  training  history  teachers,"  the  report  said, 
"civics  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  received  exceedingly 
little  consideration  by  departments  of  political  science."  ^  The 

1  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction,  The 
Teaching  of  Government  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916),  p.  75. 
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1930  inventory  of  the  political  science  profession  showed  some 
progress  but  concluded  that  much  needed  to  be  done.^ 

In  the  years  intervening  since  the  1930  report,  only  one 
other  noteworthy  attempt  to  deal  with  this  subject  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  our  committee.  It  is  the  report  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association's  Committee  on  the 
Social  Studies  which  was  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1946.  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee concerned  themselves  with  the  possible  contributions  of 
political  science  to  the  instructional  needs  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  and  of  those  now  teaching  the  social  studies 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  committee  asked 
itself:  "How  can  political  scientists  in  colleges  and  universities 
maximize  the  contribution  which  they,  as  specialists  in  one  large 
field  of  human  knowledge,  can  make  to  enrich  the  teaching  of 
the  social  studies?"  They  started  out,  quite  properly,  by  as- 
suming that  most  political  scientists  can  do  more  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past  by  way  of  cooperating  with  their  counterparts 
at  the  precollege  level,  and  they  also  maintained  that  high  school 
teachers  need  to  reciprocate.  The  report  indicated  specifically 
what  pohtical  science  could  do  to  solve  the  problems  involved 
in  this  interrelationship.^ 

Our  committee  was  disappointed  to  find  that  neither  this 
report  nor  previous  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  committees 
or  individuals  have  had  significant  effect  in  increasing  the  rapport 
between  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  boils  down  to  this:  No  adequate  system  of 
communication  has  existed  between  college-level  teachers  and 
researchers  on  the  one  hand  and  precollege  teachers  on  the 

2  Earl  W.  Crecraft,  "Political  Science  Instruction  in  Teacher  Training  In- 
stitutions, Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Colleges  of  Commerce,"  in  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Policy  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  supplement 
to  the  American  Political  Science  Review,  XXIV  (February,  1930),  150. 

3  See  Howard  White,  "Political  Science  and  the  Social  Studies,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  XL  (October,  1946),  966-971. 
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other.  This  is  most  unfortunate  because  each  group  has  much 
to  give  to  the  other.  The  high  school  social  studies  teacher  needs 
information  about  the  latest  trends  in  government  that  the 
researchers  are  probing  and  that  professors  are  teaching.  The 
college  teacher  needs  to  know  the  problems  of  high  school 
teaching  in  the  social  studies  in  order  to  understand  the  back- 
ground of  the  students  he  teaches.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
each  group  may  profitably  exchange  views  on  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  victim  of  this  failure  of  effective  articulation  is  the 
student.  Perhaps  the  situation  has  gone  unremedied  as  long  as 
it  has  because  students  have  so  little  to  say  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  educational  system.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  student 
who  must  listen  to  a  duplication  of  materials  year  after  year 
by  instructor  after  instructor.  It  is  he  who  must  sit  by  helplessly 
while  his  college  teacher  deplores  the  sad  state  of  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  as  represented  by  his  failure  to  know  what 
the  professor  thinks  he  ought  to  know. 

In  short,  the  main  object  of  our  efforts  in  education— the 
student— is  being  shamefully  neglected  by  the  failure  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  to  talk  to  each  other  professionally. 

The  Record  at  Mid-century 

We  have  asked  our  colleagues  who  teach  political  science 
in  the  colleges— by  questionnaire,  by  correspondence,  and  in 
person— some  rather  detailed  questions  about  what  they  and 
other  members  of  their  department  are  doing  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  either  to  understand  it  or  to  help  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  feel  that  this  inter- 
relationship is  important,  the  replies  were  not  satisfying.  The 
general  tone  of  the  responses  was  "live  and  let  live."  Excessive 
teaching  loads,  heavy  extracurricular  duties,  and  pressure  to  do 
research  have  largely  precluded  political  scientists  giving  the 
attention  to  precollege  instruction  in  the  social  studies  that  many 
of  us  think  is  warranted. 
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Statistically,  we  discovered  that  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
departments  of  political  science  that  responded  to  our  question- 
naire had  in  them  someone  expressly  responsible  for  being 
familiar  with  the  content  of  social  studies  instruction  given  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  in  which  their  institution  was 
located.  About  the  same  small  number  of  departmental  chairmen 
said  that  they  had  made  some  systematic  attempt  to  articulate 
the  content  of  political  science  courses  with  the  preliminary 
social  study  preparation  of  high  school  students  entering  their 
classes. 

However,  the  efforts  of  persons  in  some  of  those  departments 
are  interesting  and  probably  fruitful.  For  example,  certain  po- 
litical scientists  have  made  a  point  of  getting  to  know  the  edu- 
cational administrators  in  their  state  department  of  education, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  examining  board  of  such 
a  department.  Two  political  scientists  serve  on  the  committee 
in  their  state  that  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  social  studies 
curriculum  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  A  half  dozen 
other  of  our  colleagues  actively  participate  in  local  and  state 
summer  workshops  that  are  held  primarily  for  the  assistance 
of  high  school  social  studies  teachers.  Elsewhere,  six  other 
political  scientists  take  an  active  interest  in  the  demonstration 
school  operated  by  their  college  or  university  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers  at  the  precollege  level  with  whom  they  thereby 
became  acquainted. 

Another  interesting  effort  along  these  lines  was  reported  by 
five  departments  that  have  representatives  on  "college  entrance 
committees,"  members  of  which  interview  and  test  entering 
students  on  their  backgrounds  in  all  fields  including  political 
science.  These  departments  then  know  what  facts,  ideas,  and 
concepts  about  government  their  students  have  and  have  not 
mastered  before  they  begin  their  first  course  in  government. 
In  four  departments  of  political  science  designated  faculty 
members  are  made  responsible  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  social 
studies  syllabuses  and  approved  textbooks  used  in  their  states' 
high  schools,  and  some  of  these  maintain  personal  liaison  with 
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the  curriculum  revision  committees  of  the  large  cities  in  their 
states. 

A  half  dozen  departments  say  that  they  try  to  provide  uni- 
formity in  the  backgrounds  of  students  who  enter  directly 
from  high  school  by  providing  general  social  science  courses, 
such  as  that  in  effective  citizenship  offered  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, prior  to  permitting  the  student  to  enroll  in  the  first 
specialized  political  science  course.  Other  departments  take  into 
consideration  the  varying  backgrounds  of  the  students  by 
dividing  the  introductory  course  in  political  science  into  various 
sections.  The  instructors  then  key  the  presentation  of  their 
materials  to  the  backgrounds  of  their  students. 

About  one  third  of  the  departments  that  offer  majors  in 
political  science  have  someone  on  their  staff  who  at  one  time 
or  another  has  studied  the  methods  used  in  social  studies  in- 
struction in  the  high  schools  of  their  state  to  determine  if  there 
is  anything  of  value  for  use  at  the  college  level.  Among  those 
interviewed  who  had  done  this,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  dis- 
played over  the  methods  used  by  teachers  to  illustrate  demo- 
cratic procedures  of  government  by  actually  employing  them  in 
the  classroom.  Some  of  our  colleagues  were  introduced  in  this 
way  to  certain  useful  developments  in  the  area  of  group 
dynamics  with  which  they  had  not  been  familiar. 

A  fair  number  of  departments— about  one  third— have  on  their 
staff  professors  who  have  organized  or  participated  in  institutes 
or  workshops  for  secondary  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Some 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  talked  have  been  highly  enthusi- 
astic over  the  many  insights  gained  into  what  is  being  taught, 
and  by  whom,  in  the  high  schools.  Of  special  interest  to  some 
of  our  colleagues  has  been  the  series  of  workshops  in  economic 
education  ^  that  have  been  held  since  the  summer  of  1 947  on 
the  campuses  of  a  number  of  Eastern,  Southern  and  Middle 
Western  colleges  and  universities.  Several  political  scientists 
have  been  asked  to  particpiate  in  the  planning  and  presentation 

*  Actually,  there  is  as  much  political  science  content  in  these  workshops  as 
there  is  economics. 
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of  materials  at  these  workshops.  Through  them  they  have  come 
to  know  personally  a  number  of  social  studies  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  of  their  state,  which,  they  report,  has  assisted  them 
in  understanding  the  students  of  these  teachers  who  subsequently 
appear  in  their  own  classes. 

A  creditable  number  of  departments  of  political  science  indi- 
cate that  they  are  positively  concerned  about  the  preparation  of 
future  teachers.  Six  out  of  every  ten  say  that  they  regularly  en- 
courage some  of  their  more  able  students  to  enter  secondary 
education  as  social  studies  teachers.  A  number  of  graduate  po- 
litical science  professors  whom  we  interviewed  said  that  they 
recognized  that  the  majority  of  their  students  who  took  master's 
degrees  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  took  doc- 
torates were  destined  to  be  teachers.  An  encouraging  recent 
trend  that  we  noted  is  the  recognition  by  graduate  faculties  of 
persons  who  seem  to  have  exceptional  aptitudes  for  teaching. 

Subsequently  in  this  report  we  will  discuss  in  greater  detail 
what  we  do  and  fail  to  do,  as  a  profession,  in  producing 
effective  teachers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  though,  that 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  departments  that  offer  political  science 
as  a  major  have  established  some  sort  of  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  school  of  education  in  their  institution,  or  with  neigh- 
boring institutions,  to  assure  some  degree  of  emphasis  on 
political  science  among  the  majors  in  education  who  are  in  train- 
ing to  become  high  school  teachers  of  social  studies.  To  us  this 
was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  a  move  away  from 
the  traditional  touchiness  that  has  characterized  the  relationships 
of  subject-matter  speciaUsts  such  as  political  scientists  and 
members  of  the  faculties  of  teachers  colleges  or  schools  of 
education. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  vigorous  note  at  this  point 
to  the  effect  that  we  believe  that  this  attitude  is  a  bit  childish 
and  ridiculous.  We  have  been  charging  for  so  long  that  teachers 
colleges  do  nothing  but  tell  their  students  how  to  teach,  and 
educationists  have  for  so  long  said  that  we  do  nothing  but  tell 
our  students  what  to  teach,  that  each  of  us  has  come  to  believe 
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that  what  we  say  about  the  other  is  true.  Two  members  of  our 
committee  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  social  science  associations  and  of  the  leading  cur- 
riculum and  teachers  associations  of  the  country  where  we  were 
asked  to  spend  a  day  together  exploring  methods  by  which 
the  two  groups  could  work  more  harmoniously  together.  The 
beginning  of  the  meeting  was  characterized  by  mutual  feelings 
of  suspicion,  if  not  hostility,  but  before  the  session  was  over 
each  group  agreed  that  the  other  had  much  to  offer.  Certainly, 
if  we  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  teachers,  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  students  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
techniques  in  teaching  as  developed  by  our  educationist  col- 
leagues to  the  end  of  using  at  least  a  minimum  of  such  materials 
in  our  own  courses.  By  the  same  token,  we  have  found  that 
our  friends  in  the  schools  of  education  agree  that  theirs  is  a 
fruitless  mission  unless  they  remain  aware  of  subject-matter 
trends.  We  are  encouraged,  therefore,  to  find  that  as  many  as 
40  per  cent  of  the  departments  of  political  science  in  the  country 
have  cooperated  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  professional 
educationists  to  the  end  that  better  social  studies  teachers  may 
be  produced. 

Another  promising  result  of  our  investigation  is  this  fact, 
minor  though  it  may  be:  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  depart- 
ments that  produce  majors  in  political  science  say  that  they  en- 
courage their  undergraduates  who  intend  to  teach  to  take  some 
courses  in  teaching  methods,  in  most  instances  in  the  department 
of  education  or  its  equivalent. 

Not  many  of  our  colleagues  have  assumed  any  responsibility 
for  preparing  texts  or  other  instructional  materials  for  use  at 
the  high  school  level,  and  very  few  of  them  contribute  to  sec- 
ondary school  professional  journals  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. It  would  seem  that  more  frequent  collaboration  between 
professional  political  scientists  and  social  studies  teachers  in  the 
preparation  of  high  school  textbooks  might  profitably  be 
undertaken.  Moreover,  we  know  that  an  occasional  article 
addressed  to  precollege-level  teachers  would  be  most  welcome 
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and  most  helpful  to  the  editors  of  the  periodicals  in  the  field; 
they  have  told  us  so.  By  the  same  token,  we  also  urge  an  in- 
creasing number  of  our  colleagues  to  maintain  membership  in 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  suggest  that 
this  is  an  excellent  means— perhaps  the  best— of  stimulating  the 
close  collaboration  recommended. 

We  should  add  a  word  at  this  time  about  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Social  Studies,  because  we  found  in  our  interviews 
that  very  few  political  scientists  are  familiar  with  the  organi- 
zation, although  those  who  do  know  about  it  agree  that  it  is 
the  major  means  through  which  political  scientists  may  address 
themselves  to  elementary  and  high  school  social  studies  teachers, 
collectively.  The  Council  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  It 
currently  has  a  membership  of  around  5,000.  All  of  its  members 
and  many  other  subscribers  receive  its  official  publication, 
Social  Education,  which  appears  eight  times  a  year.  One  of  our 
committee  members  spent  three  days  at  a  conference  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  leading  professors  of  international  relations  who 
considered  at  great  length  means  by  which  they  could  dis- 
seminate the  knowledge  they  possess  of  their  most  important 
and  crucial  field  of  specialization  to  a  much  wider  audience 
than  the  mere  handful,  relatively  speaking,  of  students  who 
attend  their  classes.  They  agreed  that  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose  was  to  have  their  views  made 
available  to  the  950,000  teachers  of  the  nation,  particularly 
those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  the  social  studies.' 
They  agreed  that  there  was  probably  no  more  frutiful  means 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose  than  through  membership  in  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  participation  in  its 
annual  conference,  and  publication  of  articles  in  Social  Edu- 
cation. 

As  we  have  indicated  before  in  this  study,  education  for 
citizenship  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  American 
political  science.  By  that  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  education 

5  There  are  approximately  48,900  teachers  of  social  studies  in  the  high  schools. 
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of  college  students  who  happen  to  pass  through  our  classes; 
rather,  we  mean  the  education  of  all  citizens.  One  of  the  best 
ways  that  we  as  professional  teachers  of  government  can  make 
known  knowledge  that  we  possess  is  to  see  that  it  is  conveyed 
through  the  teachers  at  the  precollege  level  to  the  30,000,000 
students  that  they  have  in  their  charge.  That  we,  and  they, 
are  not  doing  the  job  that  should  be  done  is  indicated  every 
time  a  poll  of  the  citizenry  is  taken  on  vital  world  and  national 
affairs.  In  most  instances  knowledge  of  the  subject  varies  di- 
rectly with  the  amount  of  schooling  the  individual  respondent 
has.  Gabriel  Almond  of  Yale  University  has  shown  this  rather 
conclusively,  for  example,  in  his  study  on  The  American 
People  and  Foreign  Policy.^ 

TABLE  III 

Educational  Background  and  Foreign  Policy  * 

Educational  Background 
High      Grade 
Questions  College     School     School 

Per  cent  who  show  a  reasonably 
correct  understanding  of  what 

a  tariff  is    (August,    1946)  64  50  22 

Per  cent  who  belong  to  groups 
or  organizations  which  discuss 
national  and  international  prob- 
lems (May,  1947)  32  15  7 
Per  cent  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  the  United 
Nations  has  made  so  far 

(June,  1946)  **  69  53  42 

**  Per  cent  who  "don't  know"  or 

have  "no  opinion"  8  21  32 

*  Adapted  from  Table  VII,  Almond,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

6  The  American  People  and  Foreign  Policy   (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1950). 
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Why  Progress  Is  So  Slow 

Why  is  it  that  poHtical  scientists  and  high  school  teachers 
have  not  estabHshed  more  rapport  than  they  have,  despite  the 
apparent  agreement  that  such  development  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned? 

One  reason  for  the  relatively  low  degree  of  articulation 
achieved  by  college  professors  of  political  science  with  the 
subject  matter  as  taught  at  the  secondary  level  derives  from  the 
generally  low  regard  in  which  college  political  scientists  hold 
the  efforts  of  their  colleagues  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  referred  to  above  show  that  for 
the  most  part  political  scientists  feel  that  articulating  their  teach- 
ing with  secondary  school  teaching  is  hardly  worth  the  effort, 
because,  from  their  point  of  view,  instruction  in  the  social 
studies  involves  little  political  science.  But  a  reasonably  detailed 
survey  of  the  textbooks  most  widely  used  at  secondary  levels 
in  the  social  studies  will  indicate  that  the  political  scientists' 
opinions  are  probably  based  on  a  misconstruction  of  the  facts. 
This  would  be  so,  even  if  the  textbooks  were  the  only  basis  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools;  but  the  secondary  schools  ap- 
pear to  have  made  far  more  progress  in  developing  newer 
and  better  methods  of  teaching  than  have  the  colleges. 
Books  such  as  Magruder's  American  Government,  perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  government  textbook,  contain  a  wealth  of 
factual  material.  The  story  is  the  same  with  the  textbooks  now 
being  offered  for  use  in  senior  high  school  current  problems 
courses.  The  latter  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  general 
education  movement  in  higher  education.  They  draw  on  all  the 
social  sciences,  including  pohtical  science.  Even  if  only  a  small 
part  of  this  material  were  mastered  by  the  student,  considerable 
learning  would  result. 

But  the  general  scorn  of  college  teachers  for  work  done  at 
the  high  school  level  has  its  root  in  at  least  one  real  situation, 
arising  from  the  sharply  differing  objectives  at  the  two  levels. 
The  high  school  is,  and  most  observers  believe  it  ought  to  be, 
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an  instrument  for  the  education  of  substantially  the  whole 
young  population  of  the  nation.  Few  have  argued  that  colleges 
should  undertake  similar  functions.  Besides,  the  cost  of  college 
education  is  such  that  the  number  of  young  persons  who  can 
go  to  college  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  high  school  popu- 
lation. Thus,  the  high  school  faces  the  basic  job  of  undertaking 
educational  programs  that  can  be  pursued  by  substantially  the 
entire  population,  while  the  college's  job  is  to  prepare  what  is 
often  regarded  as  a  superior  segment  of  the  population.  On  this 
account  we  find  not  only  the  normal  difference  in  level  that 
might  be  expected  to  exist  between  students  in  the  sixteen-  and 
seventeen-year  age  bracket,  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
eighteen-,  nineteen-,  and  twenty-year  age  bracket,  but  also  a 
still  further  divergence  based  on  the  fact  that  the  upper  age 
group  is  intended  to  be  a  selection  of  the  more  able  elements 
from  the  lower  age  groups. 

This  is  a  situation  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  its  significance  should  be  pondered.  It  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  work  offered  in  political  science 
at  the  high  school  level  ought  not  to  be  adjusted  primarily  to 
the  wishes  of  the  colleges,  because  of  the  necessity  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  very  much  larger  group.  The  high  schools  must  teach 
what  amounts  to  a  terminal  course,  which  will  be  the  last  contact 
that  the  average  citizen  will  have  with  formal  instruction  in 
the  social  sciences. 

A4any  political  scientists  apparently  think  that  it  is  the  high 
school's  job  to  adjust  its  teaching  to  preparation  for  later  college 
work.  This  is  patently  impossible.  The  responsibility,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  college  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  what  has  been  done  or  could  be  done  at  the  high 
school  level. 

It  may  well  be  that  political  scientists  are  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  efforts  that  their  high  school  colleagues  are 
making  to  improve  instruction  in  government  and  politics  at 
the  secondary  level.  Probably  the  basic  single  function  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  area-  of  citizenship 
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training.  There  can  be,  after  all,  little  other  rationale  for  offering 
education  for  the  entire  citizenry  at  public  expense  and  requir- 
ing young  people,  by  law,  to  attend  school.  It  is  probable  that 
a  broader  awareness  of  what  is  being  done  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  area  of  improving  instruction  in  citizenship  education 
would  bring  to  the  political  scientists'  attention  the  potentialities 
for  a  closer  articulation  of  effort. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  tell  us  that  social  studies  teachers  in 
training  are  required  to  take  so  much  work  in  history  that  they 
do  not  have  time  to  take  many  courses  in  the  other  social  studies. 
A  professor  at  Boston  University  says  this:  "Political  science 
is  of  minor  interest  to  secondary  school  teachers,  history  being 
the  principal  social  science  subject  at  that  level."  Howard 
Anderson,  in  his  recent  study  on  the  teaching  of  United  States 
history  in  public  high  schools,  says  that  since  1933  the  amount 
of  history  taken  by  pupils  in  elementary  and  high  schools  has 
increased  rather  sharply,  while  the  work  taken  in  civics,  citi- 
zenship, and  government  has  risen  very  slightly.'^ 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  much  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  political  science  is  taught  in  history  courses,  since 
the  latter  emphasize  both  the  Constitution  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
that  the  teaching  of  history,  no  matter  how  comprehensive  its 
coverage,  is  not  the  full  solution  of  the  problem.  We  would  not 
suggest  that  less  history  be  taught.  Reduction  in  amount  of 
history  taught  could  not  be  obtained  without  changing  the  law 
in  most  states.  We  should,  however,  strongly  support  efforts 
of  leaders  in  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  to 
reduce  the  strictly  chronological  treatment  of  history,  to  in- 
crease the  emphasis  on  the  topical  treatment  which  relates  the 
past  to  problems  of  the  present  and  foreseeable  future,  and  to 
broaden  the  social  science  content  of  courses  required  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  the  social  studies.  We  would,  moreover, 

■^  Howard  R.  Anderson,  Teaching  of  United  States  History  in  Public  High 
Schools,  Bulletin  1949,  No.  7  (Washington,  D.C.:  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Office  of  Education),  pp.  5,  12. 
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strongly  counsel  that  more  attention  be  given  in  high  school 
curriculums  throughout  the  country  to  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  and  particularly  to  their  interrelations  as  they 
converge  on  problems  and  policies.  We  accordingly  recommend 
that  the  American  Pohtical  Science  Association  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  other  national  professional  social  science  organizations 
to  set  up  a  joint  committee  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
leading  organizations  of  teachers  of  social  studies  in  an  effort 
to  secure  a  greater  relative  emphasis  on  political  and  other  social 
science  subject  matter.  Our  own  investigations  reveal  that,  on 
the  part  of  social  studies  teachers  throughout  the  country,  there 
is  already  a  desire  for  such  a  development,  but  that  problems 
of  curriculum  building  and  time  allocation  need  to  be  worked 
out.  We  beheve  that  such  a  joint  effort  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  projects  the  Association  might  undertake. 

One  of  the  problems  we  need  to  give  special  attention  to,  in 
any  such  collaboration,  is  the  anxiety  expressed  by  social  studies 
teachers  that  anything  dealing  with  local  government  may 
suggest  "poHtics"  and  hence  expose  them  to  local  suspicion  or 
even  censorship.  This  problem  is  far  more  acute  at  the  high 
school  level  than  in  college  teaching,  and  we  may  as  well  recog- 
nize that  fact.  But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  ticklish  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.  The  Citizenship  Education  Project  at 
Teachers  College  faced  this  problem  head  on  and  tentatively 
concluded  that  with  a  careful  planning  and  administration  this 
possible  criticism  can  be  avoided.  Although  pressures  do  exist, 
sometimes  the  timidity  is  due  to  unwarranted  anxiety  and  nothing 
else;  when  the  members  of  a  professional  group  counsel  with 
all  their  members  about  the  possible  pitfalls  involved,  teacher 
confidence  can  be  built  all  along  the  line.  It  is  so  important  that 
future  citizens  become  familiar  with  our  form  of  government, 
what  it  stands  for  and  how  it  can  be  served,  and  what  the  issues 
of  public  policy  are  that  future  citizens  must  soon  vote  on, 
that  any  fear  of  having  classroom  teaching  pointed  locally  is  of 
relatively  little  significance  in  comparison.  Any  teacher,  high 
school  or  college,  can  teach  any  social  science  subject,  no  matter 
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how  controversial,  if  he  goes  about  it  in  the  right  spirit  and 
uses  the  right  method.  This  we  must  beheve  and  proceed  to  act 
upon  in  a  democracy.  How  it  can  be  made  a  widening  reaUty 
is  a  principal  reason  for  conferring. 

What  is,  or  should  be,  the  contribution  of  poHtical  science  in 
the  training  of  high  school  teachers?  Viewed  realistically,  what 
can  one  department  do?  The  ordinary  political  science  cur- 
riculum is  developed  for  students  who  take  one  or  two  courses 
in  fulfillment  of  the  120  hours'  requirement  for  the  A.B.  degree, 
or  students  who  major  in  pohtical  science  and  take  24  to  36 
semester  hours.  In  any  case,  the  department's  work  is  developed 
on  a  basis  of  sequences  and  prerequisites,  with  no  course  pro- 
viding an  over-all  view  of  the  offerings  of  the  department.  The 
high  school  teacher  is  required  to  satisfy  the  usual  requirements 
for  the  degree,  earn  15  to  25  hours  in  education  and  directed 
teaching,  and  put  together  one  or  two  majors  and /or  one  or 
more  minors.  The  social  studies  teacher  can,  under  the  circum- 
stances, earn  a  major  or  a  minor  in  one  of  the  social  science 
disciplines  or  in  the  social  studies.  In  any  case  the  most  usual 
teaching  position  specifies  one  or  more  history  classes  and  other 
work  in  social  studies.  The  teacher  qualifying  for  such  a  position 
usually  carries  a  minor  in  another  area— English,  mathematics, 
or  language.  The  four  years  are  thus  crowded  with  "musts." 
In  these  circumstances  what  does,  or  better,  what  can,  a  political 
science  department  provide  within  its  list  of  sequences  which 
really  contributes  to  the  education  of  the  teacher?  Our  insistence 
that  high  school  teachers  choose  from  our  regular  sequences 
prices  political  science  out  of  the  market.  As  matters  stand,  the 
social  science  teacher  usually  takes  American  government,  one 
other  course,  and  a  smattering  of  sociology,  economics,  and 
psychology.  As  far  as  the  social  science  departments  are  con- 
cerned, history  still  provides  the  best  core.  Teachers  themselves 
would  like  to  dodge  the  history  course  in  many  cases  and  do 
their  work  primarily  in  another  department.  Political  science  is 
just  not  equipped  to  provide  the  necessiary  background. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Association  and  de- 
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partments  of  political  science  give  immediate  attention  to 
problems  of  teacher  training  and  the  development  of  course 
sequences  designed  to  facilitate  that  training. 

To  the  extent  that  high  schools  can  be  helped  to  do  a  better 
job  of  social  studies  teaching,  and  especially  citizenship  training 
in  national  and  world  affairs,  to  that  extent  our  nation's  problems 
are  likely  to  be  more  adequately  solved  and  the  "good  life" 
assured,  for  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  students  never  go 
to  college  at  all.  If,  therefore,  knowledge  which  we  as  political 
scientists  possess  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  high  schools  and 
we  as  a  profession  can  accordingly  be  challenged  to  improve 
our  own  skills  and  effectiveness,  we  and  our  high  school  col- 
leagues will  be  making  real  progress  toward  solving  the  most 
acute  problem  of  our  atomic  age— how  to  provide  widely  dis- 
seminated social  skills  with  which  to  cope  with  the  moral 
problems  of  our  complex  civilization. 

Political  Science  Interests  in  the  Schools 

The  West  Coast  Study 

But  let  us  not  in  our  pride  and  complacency  assume  that  it  is 
a  one-way  road  and  that  college  teachers  of  political  science  are 
the  vehicle.  This  definitely  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  pro- 
gressive high  school  systems  and  effective  social  studies  teachers 
have  quite  as  much  to  teach  as  we  have  to  teach  them.  We  pro- 
pose to  illustrate  this  with  an  example. 

Professor  John  A.  Vieg,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  at  Pomona  College,  made  a  special  study  for  our 
committee  on  some  of  the  outstanding  developments  in  social 
studies  teaching  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  We 
found  the  results  of  the  study  very  interesting,  and  we  think 
readers  of  this  report  will,  too.  We  also  think  that  other  political 
scientists  might  profit  from  making  similar  studies  of  their  states 
or  regions  and,  in  turn,  other  political  scientists  in  those  regions 
will  profit  from  the  results  of  their  reports. 

Analysis  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
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of  the  three  West  Coast  states  reveals  that  the  educational 
authorities  involved  are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  "fund 
of  facts"  which  the  social  studies  should  help  the  young  citizen 
to  acquire.  The  logic  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  first  eight 
grades  is  to  make  sure  that  the  child  understands  his  place  in  his 
home,  school,  and  neighborhood;  how  his  neighborhood  com- 
bines with  other  neighborhoods  and  his  father's  work  with  the 
work  of  other  men  to  make  a  local  community;  how  his  com- 
munity is  a  part  of  a  larger  place,  namely,  his  state  and,  suc- 
cessively, of  America  and  the  world;  and  how  his  country 
"grew,"  what  resources  it  has,  and  how  its  people  govern 
themselves. 

Uniformity  of  program  is  more  evident  in  these  three  states 
at  the  level  of  the  senior  high  school  than  during  earlier  school 
years.  Normal  progression  in  each  state  is  from  world  history 
in  the  tenth  grade  (though  not  necessarily  for  two  full 
semesters)  to  American  (United  States)  history  and  civics  in 
the  eleventh  grade,  and  problems  of  American  citizenship  in  the 
twelfth.  Some  school  systems  vary  the  timing  somewhat— Los 
Angeles  city  schools,  for  instance,  give  their  courses  in  civics 
and  government  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year— but  by 
and  large,  they  offer  substantially  the  same  courses  of  instruction 
at  the  same  time. 

The  most  significant  variation  is  in  the  ninth  grade.  Most 
of  the  schools  in  California  study  the  world  of  industry  in  that 
year,  although  some  independent  school  districts  offer  a  course 
in  world  geography  and  history  in  which  is  covered  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Russia,  and  the  Orient  in  the  first 
semester  and  Latin  America  in  the  second.  Oregon's  ninth-grade 
program  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  world  geography  and 
civilization,  whereas  Washington  reserves  the  same  year  for  the 
study  of  the  state's  history,  government,  industry,  and  resources. 

Although  it  appears,  in  general,  to  be  the  aim  of  the  cur- 
riculum builders  in  these  three  states  to  increase  the  social  studies 
content  of  the  high  school  program  to  the  point  where  every 
pupil  will  have  some  course  in  the  field  each  year,  presently 
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there  is  no  requirement  to  that  effect.  The  legislatures  of  all 
three  states  require  the  inclusion  in  each  child's  course  of  a 
year's  study  in  United  States  history  and  American  government, 
as  well  as  some  study  of  the  history  and  government  of  their 
respective  states,  but  that  is  all. 

The  content  of  the  high  school  social  studies  program  on  the 
West  Coast  is  largely  historical  in  character,  although  in  some 
schools  that  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  social  studies, 
geography  and  government  are  included  almost  as  much.  Eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  are  offered  only  as 
senior  electives  when  offered  at  all. 

Professor  Vieg  included  in  his  study  an  analysis  of  the 
textbooks  used  in  social  studies  instruction  in  the  schools  he 
studied.  He  found  that  one  textbook  was  used  overwhelmingly 
by  teachers  of  civics,  but  that  several  shared  the  field  of  history. 
In  general,  teachers  were  satisfied  with  their  textbooks  but  for 
one  notable  exception:  those  responsible  for  the  courses  in  civics 
have  become  increasingly  insistent  on  getting  teaching  materials 
on  local  government  that  "describe  their  home  town."  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  such  materials  either  are  now  being  prepared 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  have  recently  been  published. 

Some  of  the  individual  communities  emphasize  work  of  special 
interest  to  political  scientists.  For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  the 
schools  are  working  hard  to  gain  the  benefits  latent  in  student 
self-government.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  follies  that  can  be 
committed  under  that  label,  the  teachers,  in  principle,  are  ex- 
tending democracy  within  their  classes  and  within  the  schools 
just  as  rapidly  and  just  as  far  as  the  abilities— and  the  sense  of 
responsibility— of  the  pupils  will  justify.  They  are  also  giving 
increased  emphasis  to  interracial  and  intercultural  relations. 
The  school  population  of  Los  Angeles  is  composed  of  boys  and 
girls  from  many  racial  and  cultural  strains,  and^  teachers  and 
administrators  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  imbue  the  rising 
generation  with  fraternal  attitudes  toward  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  thus  surmount  and  supplant  the  attitudes 
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of  superiority  and  discrimination  which  have  tended  to  divide 
our  society.^ 

Finally,  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  to  make  students  aware  of  the  problems  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  metropolitan  community.  They  have  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  a  convenient  handbook  directory  of  the 
municipal  government  entitled  Kfioiv  Your  City  for  use  in  the 
twelfth  grade.  Within  the  past  year  they  have  begun  to  use 
two  attractive  volumes  on  community  problems,  embodying  in 
language  appropriate  for  high  school  use  several  years  of  re- 
search by  the  Haynes  Foundation.^ 

An  association  of  school  administrators  and  supervisors  in 
Los  Angeles  County  has  established  a  "zeal  for  democracy 
committee"  which  periodically  requests  reports  from  the  schools 
in  the  county  of  "typical  activities"  for  the  promotion  of 
democracy  carried  on  in  each  school.  These  reports  are  then 
summarized  and  circulated.  Mindful  also  of  the  importance  of 
local  government  in  any  plan  of  citizenship  education,  the  staff 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  has  prepared  a  substantial  book 
called  Los  Angeles  County:  A  Handbook  of  Its  Government 
and  Services,  5,000  copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  county  in  September,  1950. 

In  San  Francisco  the  demand  by  high  school  teachers  for 
good  materials  on  local  government  has  become  so  insistent  that 
one  of  their  number  was  given  a  year's  leave  from  instructional 
duties  to  write  a  manual  on  the  government  and  public  services 
of  San  Francisco.  To  assist  teachers  in  combating  discrimination 
of  various  forms,  the  board  of  education,  in  the  summer  of  1 949, 
paid  the  expenses  of  several  teachers  who  devoted  their  summer 
vacations  to  a  workshop  on  human  relations  in  the  Middle  West. 

Seattle's  school  system  is  moving  toward  a  requirement  of 

8  See  Los  Angeles  City  School  District's  Point  of  View,  Publication  470,  1949. 

9  Mel  Scott,  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles:  One  CoTmfmnity  (Los  Angeles: 
The  Haynes  Foundation,  1950);  Helen  L.  Jones  and  Robert  F.  Wilcox,  Metro- 
politan Los  Angeles:  Its  Governments  (Los  Angeles:  The  Haynes  Foundation, 
1950)- 
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some  work  in  the  social  studies  in  every  year  of  the  pupil's 
high  school  career.  Those  responsible  for  the  curriculum  of 
the  city  are  trying  to  find  a  better  way  to  use  American  history 
as  a  builder  of  citizenship.  This  is  done  by  varying  the  method 
of  approach  in  each  of  the  three  successive  "exposures"  a  child 
gets  to  it.  In  the  fifth  grade  it  is  biographical,  in  the  eighth  it 
is  chronological,  and  in  the  eleventh  it  consists  of  studying  a  series 
of  problems  which  have  been  crucial  in  American  life.  Interest 
in  local  government  runs  high,  also.  Two  teachers  of  the  Seattle 
system  have  recently  written  a  book  for  the  schools  entitled 
Governvient  in  Seattle  and  King's  County.  Inasmuch  as  high 
school  buildings  are  used  as  general  polling  places  and  municipal 
voting  machines  are  stored  there,  the  high  schools  have  arranged 
to  use  the  machines  for  their  own  elections,  thus  dramatizing 
the  fact  that  students  are  but  one  step  away  from  adult  citizen- 
ship. Concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  new  testing 
devices  to  evaluate  the  eff^ectiveness  of  the  school  system  in  pro- 
ducing better  citizens. 

An  interesting  episode,  which  revealed  the  extent  to  which 
the  school  system  was  concerned  with  matters  of  interest  to 
political  scientists  there,  occurred  in  the  city  of  Spokane.  A 
new  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  wrote  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  urging  that  the  public  schools  do  something  to  make 
their  pupils  understand  and  appreciate  the  government  of 
Spokane  as  well  as  they  do  their  national  and  state  governments. 
His  main  suggestion  was  that  every  child  be  required  to  study 
the  traffic  code  of  the  municipality.  The  way  in  which  the 
proposal  was  handled  may  be  cited  as  a  singularly  constructive 
way  of  working  with  citizens— even  officials— who,  often  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  nevertheless  offer  the  best  they  can.  The 
superintendent  acknowledged  the  letter  at  once,  agreeing  with 
the  commissioner  on  the  principle  that  the  schools  ought  to  try 
to  make  their  pupils  good  citizens  of  their  home  town  as  well 
as  of  their  state  and  nation.  He  explained  that  he  was  asking 
the  principal  of  every  school  in  the  district  to  report  within 
two  weeks  exactly  what  was  being  taught  about  local  govem- 
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ment.  The  reports  that  came  in  indicated  not  only  that  the 
schools  were  aware  of  the  problem  but  also  that  they  were 
working  on  it.  The  commissioner— and  the  public— were  thus 
reassured.  The  commissioner  withdrew  his  proposal,  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  best  way  to  teach  safety  measures,  at  least  below 
the  tenth  grade,  was  not  by  adding  courses  in  traffic  regulation 
but  by  having  policemen  and  firemen  come  out  and  talk  to  the 
pupils  in  the  schools— just  as  they  had  been  doing. 

In  the  course  of  our  field  investigations  we  came  upon 
relatively  few  instances  in  which  political  science  professors  sys- 
tematically attempted  to  find  out  what  their  students  thought 
of  their  high  school  training  in  civics.  One  of  these  instances 
was  Professor  Vieg's  study  in  two  of  his  beginning  classes  at 
Pomona  College,  and  these  are  the  results:  Those  who  had 
participated  to  any  extent  in  student  self-government  generally 
believed  that  it  had  been  of  great  value  to  them.  Most  acknowl- 
edged explicitly  the  relevance  of  the  social  studies  to  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens,  but  many  of  them  insisted  that  there 
were  several  subjects  that  could  have  been  taught  far  more 
eifectively.  Senior  courses  in  problems  of  democracy  seemed 
to  have  contributed  positively  to  the  development  of  greater 
maturity.  Finally,  though,  the  students  said  the  way  a  teacher 
lives,  his  example  of  fair-mindedness  and  good  citizenship  set 
both  inside  the  class  and  in  the  community  outside,  counts 
more  heavily  in  the  generation  of  a  constructive  civic  attitude 
than  any  amount  of  subject  matter  in  formal  classroom  courses. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  deprecating  the  value  of  the  academic 
context  of  social  studies  courses  is  the  inadequate  preparation 
of  social  studies  teachers.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  political  scientists  who  have  a  hand  in  training  teachers, 
particularly  for  the  high  school  level. 

Frequently,  the  teacher  who  was  said  to  be  inadequately 
trained  had  been  appointed  basically  to  handle  the  work  in 
some  other  field,  and  had  a  social  studies  class  thrust  upon  him 
merely  to  fill  out  his  schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  teachers  who  are  so  steeped  in  a  single  one  of  the  social 
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sciences  (as  they  are  organized  at  the  college  level)  that  they 
are  incapable  of  making  the  nontechnical  approach  required  at 
the  high  school  level.  The  cure  for  the  former  evil  lies  in  the 
gradual  raising  of  the  standards  of  professional  preparation 
required  for  teaching  in  this  field.  For  it  is  not  true  that  "any- 
body can  teach  civics."  But  more  will  be  said  about  that  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  general  findings  of  the  committee  were  substantiated 
by  the  Vieg  study.  By  and  large,  cooperation  between  college 
and  university  professors  of  government  and  high  school 
teachers  of  civics  is  a  hope  to  be  realized  rather  than  a  reality 
to  be  described,  says  Professor  Vieg.  He  notes,  however,  that 
in  all  three  West  Coast  states  the  officials  responsible  for  cur- 
riculum development  in  the  public  schools  call  upon  individual 
members  of  the  American  Pohtical  Science  Association  for 
counsel  or  for  addresses  on  professional  subjects.  But  of 
organized  and  regular  efforts  to  exchange  ideas  in  order  that 
l)oth  groups  might  work  effectively  on  the  huge  problem  they 
share,  there  are  almost  none.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  inertia 
on  both  sides,  says  Vieg,  plus  the  fact  that  each  group  has  its 
energies  rather  fully  absorbed  in  its  own  part  of  the  total  task. 

In  the  view  of  not  a  few  professors  of  social  science  education 
in  teacher  training  institutions  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
there  is  another  and  somewhat  more  pointed  explanation.  That 
is  that  too  many  college  and  university  professors  of  political 
science  (and  the  other  social  sciences)  simply  refuse  to  "get  off 
the  high  horse  of  their  academic  specialties  and  come  down  to 
earth."  In  the  meantime,  the  fact  remains  that  the  college 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  high  school  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  know  all  too  little  about  what  others  are  doing. 
It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  college  group 
to  invite  the  high  school  group  to  join  with  them  in  a  common 
professional  meeting,  although  in  those  rare  instances  in  which 
such  meetings  have  occurred,  it  has  usually  been  noted  that  each 
group  has  given  as  much  as  it  has  received. 
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Detroit  Study 

Another  study  that  involves  the  relationship  of  college-level 
political  scientists  with  their  high  school  counterparts  is  the 
Citizenship  Education  Study  in  Detroit.  This  study  was  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  several  years.  Its  fundamental  purpose 
was  to  seek  ways  of  increasing  the  understanding,  interest, 
competence,  and  participation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  activities 
of  good  citizens  so  that  they  will  try  to  be  active  citizens 
throughout  their  lives.  The  students  of  four  elementary  schools, 
two  intermediate  schools,  and  two  high  schools  were  the 
subjects  of  the  study.  The  schools  represented  a  fairly  typical 
cross  section  containing  the  major  racial,  religious,  and  economic 
groups  of  Detroit.  Such  problems  as  the  meaning  and  practice 
of  democracy,  the  improvement  of  human  relations,  and  the 
solution  of  specific  social  problems  were  considered. 

For  purposes  of  this  study  it  was  recognized  that  citizenship 
included  more  than  mere  legal  status  in  a  country  and  the  activ- 
ities closely  related  to  the  political  functions,  such  as  voting, 
governmental  organization,  holding  public  office,  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Citizenship  was  declared  to  be  "almost 
synonomous  with  those  desirable  personal  qualities  which  are 
displayed  in  human  associations."  These  qualities  affirm  that  the 
good  citizen 

.  .  .  (i)  gives  allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  democracy,  (2) 
recognizes  and  endeavors  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  times,  ( 3 )  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  meeting  basic  human  needs  and  is  concerned  with  the 
extension  of  the  essential  life  to  more  individuals,  (4)  prac- 
tices the  kinds  of  human  relationships  that  are  consistent 
with  a  democratic  society,  and  (5)  possesses  and  uses 
knowledges,  skills  and  abilities  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
democratic  living.^^ 

10  Progress  Report,  The  Citizenship  Education  Study  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  and  Wayne  University,  Stanley  E.  Dimond,  Director,  (November, 
1947),  pp.  6-7. 
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The  final  results  of  this  study  will  provide  a  wealth  of 
material  for  political  scientists  interested  in  what  their  associates 
at  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels  are  doing  to  acquaint 
their  pupils  with  matters  directly  related  to  the  field  of  poUtical 
science.  This  study  will  have  significance  not  only  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  but  to  social 
scientists  all  over  the  country.^^ 

The  Citizenship  Education  Project 

Another  citizenship  education  project  is  that  supported  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  carried  on  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  This  project  has  sought  to  identify  the 
basic  principles  underlying  American  democracy  and  the  prin- 
cipal problems  with  which  that  democracy  must  deal.  It  makes 
these  a  basic  item  of  content  for  courses  of  study  that  can  be 
erected  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
specifically  courses  in  American  history,  civics,  and  problems 
of  American  democracy. 

Results  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  so  far  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  achievement  of  a  higher  degree  of  articulation 
between  college  and  secondary  school  political  science  teaching 
will  rest  importantly  on  the  initiative  that  college-level  political 
scientists  are  willing  to  take. 

Recommendations 

We  believe  that  political  scientists  can  do  more  than  most 
of  us  have  done  to  broaden  and  intensify  the  interest  of  more 
citizens  in  public  policies,  their  formulation,  enactment,  and  ad- 
ministration. In  accordance  with  the  evidence  adduced  that  the 
primary  responsibility  rests  on  educators  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  political  scientists  should  seek  closer  working 
relations  with  them,  particularly  with  teachers  of  the  social 

11  The  final  report  of  this  study  was  not  published  at  the  time  this  report 
went  to  press.  Information  regarding  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Citizenship 
Education  Study,  436  Merrick  Avenue,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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studies.  Every  department  of  political  science,  instead  of  every 
third  or  fourth  one,  should  have  at  least  one  member  who  is 
familiar  with  the  content  of  social  studies  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  who  will  work  to  articulate  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  two  levels,  taking  part  regularly  in  institutes  or 
workshops  designed  to  aid  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in 
secondary  schools. 

We  hope  that  political  and  economic  questions  will  be  stressed 
more  and  more  in  the  high  schools.  We  believe  that  members  of 
our  profession  should  not  consider  it  outside  their  competence 
to  write  for  secondary  school  professional  journals  but  should 
make  a  positive  point  of  so  doing.  We  also  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  members  of  our  Association,  as  well  as  to  secondary 
and  elementary  school  social  studies  teachers,  if  more  political 
scientists  were  to  become  members  of  professional  societies  for 
precollege  teachers,  such  as  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  and  its  regional  counterparts. 

We  believe  it  would  be  well  for  political  scientists  to  give 
more  attention  to  those  preparing  to  teach  the  social  studies  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Even  if  most  young  citizens 
will  never  enroll  in  our  classes,  our  influence  can  be  felt  if  we 
help  prospective  teachers  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
responsibihty  they  are  assuming  and  how  that  responsibility  can 
be  met. 

Political  scientists  can  render  other  services  in  aid  of  civic 
education,  lightening  to  some  extent  the  burden  on  the  pubHc 
schools.  They  can  assist  adult  education  programs,  radio  forums, 
and  discussion  groups,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  create  an 
informed  public  opinion.  They  can  impress  on  college  students 
and  alumni  that  their  civic  responsibilities  are  greater  than  those 
of  less  well  educated  citizens,  and  that  they  should  give  as 
much  time  and  effort  as  possible  to  public  aff^airs. 

We  find  ourselves  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  1946 
report  of  the  Association's  Committee  on  the  Social  Studies. 
We  agree  that  joint  sessions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
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American  Political  Science  Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Social  Studies  should  be  continued.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  the  two  organizations  should  work  hand  in  hand 
toward  the  achievement  of  common  objectives.  Any  efforts 
that  will  result  in  college  professors  and  high  school  teachers 
getting  to  know  each  other  better  will  be  very  much  worth 
while. 

Joint  membership  in  national  and  regional  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  furthering  knowledge  about  government, 
and  joint  participation  in  discussion  groups  devoted  to  discus- 
sions of  problems  of  government,  will  all  promote  this  effort. 

We  strongly  urge  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  other  national  professional  social  sci- 
ence organizations  to  create  a  joint  committee  which  will  col- 
laborate with  the  leading  social  studies  teachers'  organizations 
to  study  the  means  by  which  more  political  science  and  other 
social  science  subject  matter  may  be  introduced  into  the  high 
school  curriculums. 

Political  scientists  can  be  useful  in  assisting  educators  in  the 
states  and  municipalities  who  are  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  courses  of  social  studies  in  the  public  schools.  We  can  also 
be  useful  as  advisers  in  teacher  training  programs. 

We  suggest  that  political  scientists  can  provide  examples  for 
others  by  themselves  participating  actively  in  public  affairs. 
There  is  probably  no  better  way  by  which  we  can  gain  insight 
into  the  realities  of  the  profession  we  teach  about  and  persuade 
others  to  do  likewise. 

Now  that  the  headquarters  of  both  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  opportunities  for  col- 
laboration should  be  greatly  enhanced.  Moreover,  since  the  Na- 
tional Council  cooperates  with  other  national  social  science  asso- 
ciations, we  believe  that  our  Association's  opportunities  for  doing 
so,  to  the  end  that  communications  among  the  several  fields  of 
the  social  sciences  be  increased,  are  greater  than  ever.  We  should 
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make  every  conceivable  effort  to  extend  our  influence  in  all  di- 
rections where  the  goals  of  political  science  might  be  achieved, 
and,  in  turn,  we  shall  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ences, observations,  and  lessons  that  our  new  associates  will  have 
to  give. 
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Chapter  IX.  Graduate  Instruction; 
A  Threshold  to  Teaching 


IN  SOME  ways  the  question  of  improved  methods  of  graduate 
instruction  is  the  most  important  matter  the  committee 
could  consider.  The  old  adage,  "as  the  twig  is  bent,"  pro- 
vides the  theme.  If  the  political  science  profession  is  to  improve 
its  over-all  effectiveness,  the  graduate  school  is  obviously  the 
starting  point,  for  it  is  from  this  source  that  future  personnel 
must  come  and  that  changes  in  objectives  and  in  methods  must 
be  introduced.  It  is  true  that  occasional  innovators  do  sometimes 
appear  as  outcroppings  from  staid  academic  environments,  but 
generally,  if  professional  competence  is  to  be  widely  and  per- 
manently improved,  the  level  of  institutional  effectiveness  needs 
to  be  raised  all  along  the  line.  The  committee  has  found  that  the 
record  is  one  in  which  the  profession  can  take  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction,  but  it  has  also  concluded  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  complacency,  and  that  significant  improvements  can  be 
made.  It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  we  are  probably 
more  aware  of  the  problems  than  convinced  that  we  have  come 
up  with  the  right  answers,  but  we  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  these  matters,  being  so  important,  will  doubtless  commend 
themselves  to  the  constant  study  and  attention  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  and  especially  to  the  Washington 
office,  which  was  created  for  just  such  professional  matters. 

What  is  the  problem?  What  are  the  facts?  What  standards 
and  methods  are  presently  employed?  How  can  these  be  im- 
proved? 

There  are  a  number  of  problems,  all  closely  interrelated.  Are 
facilities  for  graduate  instruction  at  the  present  time  adequate, 
and  are  the  standards  uniformly  high?  Are  the  right  candidates 
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being  attracted  to  the  field,  and  are  marginal  candidates  being 
progressively  eliminated  in  the  process  of  graduate  instruction? 
Is  enough  conscious  attention  being  given  to  the  production  of 
effective  teachers,  and  can  this  objective  be  more  effectively 
articulated  with  the  equally  important  but  at  times  seemingly 
rival  objective  of  turning  out  first-class  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners? This  will  involve  specific  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  important  requirements  of  degree  granting,  such  as  thesis 
and  language  requirements  and  the  types  of  examinations  now 
used.  While  the  committee  cannot  claim  to  have  covered  all  of 
the  related  aspects  of  graduate  instruction  in  great  detail,  it 
hopes,  at  least,  that  the  main  outlines  of  the  problem  will  appear. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  questions  of  compensation 
and  professional  emoluments  generally,  or  teaching  loads  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  important  as  they  are,  because 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  was  already  so  broad  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  such  matters  to  future  consideration  by  the 
Association. 

The  Configuration  of  Graduate  Instruction 

Where  Training  Occurs 

During  the  years  1934-1935  to  1947-1948,  50  schools  awarded 
the  doctorate  in  political  science  (including  international  rela- 
tions). Table  IV  shows  that  953  degrees  were  awarded  in  these 
thirteen  years.  Of  this  number,  however,  nearly  60  per  cent 
were  granted  in  the  10  largest  institutions,  and  one  of  these, 
Harvard,  accounted  for  15  per  cent  of  all  the  degrees  granted. 

Froblems  of  Increased  Enrollments 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  an  enormous  interest  in 
higher  degrees  in  political  science,  and  some  institutions  have 
been  literally  swamped  with  candidates.  Some  of  the  larger 
departments  currently  enroll  hundreds  of  graduate  students,  and 
nearly  1,000  graduate  degrees  in  political  science  are  being 
awarded  annually.  Informants  tell  us  that  this  rapid  acceleration 
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TABLE  IV 

Doctorates   Awarded   in   Political    Science    and    International 
Relations  by  Ten  Ranking  American  Institutions,  193  5- 1948  * 


Per  Cent  of 

Number  of 

Total  of  AU 

Institution 

Ph.D.'s 

Institutions 

I. 

Harvard 

140 

2. 

3- 

Chicago 
Columbia 

103 

4- 
5- 

California  (Berkeley) 
Princeton 

42 
41 

6. 

Iowa 

39 

Total  of  first  6 

420 

44.1 

7- 

Wisconsin 

35 

8. 
9- 

Yale 
Stanford 

34 
33 

10. 

Pennsylvania 

28 

Total  first  10 

SS^ 

57-7 

Total  remaining  40 

403 

42.3 

Total  all  institutions 

953 

1 00.0 

•  Fifty  institutions  awarded   doctorates  in  these  fields  during  this  period. 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  G.I.'s,  owing  to  theit  war 
experience,  acquired  an  inordinate  interest  in  and  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  all  matters  having  to  do  with  war  and  peace, 
and  freedom  and  prosperity— matters  which  fall  naturally  within 
the  purview  of  political  science.  If  this  is  an  important  explana- 
tion, it  might  be  argued  that  the  swamping  process  is  temporary 
and  that  normal  conditions  will  soon  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
problems  of  international  and  national  government  daily  acquire 
increased  importance,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
recent  enthusiasm  is.  a  passing  fancy. 
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Political  scientists  have  been  uneasy  about  graduate  instruction 
in  their  departments  ever  since  the  postwar  enrollment  increase 
began.  Part  of  the  crowding  arises  frorri  a  tendency  for  a  few 
schools  to  do  most  of  the  training  of  graduate  students.  Only 
1 1 2  institutions  offer  graduate  work  in  political  science  of  any 
kind.  The  check  list  of  doctoral  dissertations  presented  in  the 
September,  1950,  issue  of  the  American  Political  Science  Revieiv 
revealed  that  45  schools  reported  dissertations  in  preparation. 
The  20  universities  with  the  largest  number  of  candidates,  how- 
ever, accounted  for  583,  or  82.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
doctorates.  In  the  course  of  our  field  investigations  we  have  dis- 
covered a  rather  universal  concern  about  this  excessive  concen- 
tration in  degree  granting.  The  danger  of  "cults"  was  frequently 
mentioned,  and  there  was  thought  to  be  great  value  in  having  a 
variety  of  points  of  view  and  differing  traditions  and  back- 
grounds. Regional  interchange  was  thought  to  be  a  positive  good 
to  be  cultivated.  More  institutions  might  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish standards  that  would  permit  them  to  award  the  Ph.D.,  even 
though  a  limited  number  of  students  might  be  accommodated. 
Examples  may  be  cited  of  outstanding  members  of  the  profession 
who  hold  Ph.D.'s  from  schools  where  only  one  or  two  degrees 
have  been  granted  in  political  science  over  a  period  of  a  decade. 

Toward  Improved  Graduate  Training 

From  some  quarters,  however,  including  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association,  we  heard  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Association  should  consider  the  advisability  of 
some  kind  of  an  accrediting  device  for  political  science  depart- 
ments. No  one  had  apparently  thought  out  this  idea  in  detail, 
but  the  notion  was,  apparently,  that  professional  standards  of 
accreditation  should  be  formulated  for  graduate  instruction,  and 
that  the  Association  might  play  a  part  in  administering  them, 
perhaps  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society.  Fear  was  frequently  expressed  that  otherwise  the 
Ph.D.  degree  might  become  debased,  the  field  overrun,  and  the 
prestige  of  political  scientists  seriously  injured.  The  committee 
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takes  no  position  on  this  proposal  but  merely  passes  it  along  for 
further  consideration. 

One  thing  seems  clear:  higher  degrees  in  political  science  are 
in  danger  of  being  depreciated,  and  energetic  steps  should  be 
taken  to. call  a  halt.  This  point  has  been  resoundingly  made  by 
Ernest  V.  Hollis: 

The  data  suggest  that  a  graduate  school  can  no  longer 
expect  to  offer  advanced  work  opportunistically  as  an  in- 
cidental side  line.  Neither  can  the  more  enterprising  school 
offer  doctoral  work  in  most  of  its  undergraduate  depart- 
ments. The  graduate  school  of  the  future  seems  destined  to 
have  to  choose  deliberately  the  kinds  and  levels  of  teaching, 
research,  and  administration  for  which  it  will  offer  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Almost  no  graduate  departments  can  hope  to  secure 
the  physical  facilities,  the  staff,  and  the  operating  budget 
necessary  to  prepare  teachers,  administrators,  and  research 
workers  for  the  numerous  levels  of  higher  education,  for 
the  several  levels  of  pre-collegiate  education,  and  for  the 
varied  specializations  in  government,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. To  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  their  advanced  stu- 
dents and  to  the  society  which  they  serve,  graduate  schools 
must  face  realistically  all  of  the  issues  inherent  in  restricted 
offerings,  selective  admissions,  and  effective  placement.  The 
next  decade  probably  will  demand  a  smaller  number  of  more 
soundly  educated  and  functionally  prepared  doctors  of 
philosophy.^ 

If  graduate  instruction  is  to  be  widely,  rather  than  narrowly, 
made  available,  there  are  some  practical  problems  that  must  be 
solved  if  quality  is  to  be  maintained  and  even  improved.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  suggestions  we  have  encountered  provides 
for  regional  and  interregional  cooperation— a  goal  that  is  not 
impractical  if  enough  interest  is  aroused  in  it.  The  reasoning  runs 
as  follows:  Few  departments  are  able  to  afford,  or  have  the  man 

1  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  Toward  hnproving  Ph.D.  Frograms  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1948),  pp.  105-106. 
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power  and  facilities  to  provide,  specialization  in  all  subdivisions 
of  political  science.  Serious  consideration  should  therefore  be 
given  to  a  program  wherein  departments  in  different  institutions 
would  spend  their  energies  in  specialized  research  and  teaching 
in  a  given  field  of  political  science.  Then  the  graduate  student 
might  emulate  the  peripatetic  scholars  of  a  former  age  and  be 
sent  by  the  school  of  his  choice  to  one  or  more  other  depart- 
ments for  the  training  he  would  need  if  he  is  fully  to  understand 
his  subject.  Such  a  practice,  it  is  argued,  would  not  remove  com- 
petitive bidding  for  good  men  by  schools  able  to  pay  more,  but 
it  would  certainly  raise  the  standards  of  many  departments  of 
political  science  by  making  it  worth  while  for  them  to  spend 
time  and  energy  in  building  up  specific  fields.  This  proposal  is 
neither  new  nor  startling.  Professor  Anderson  suggested  the 
same  thing  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.^  Something  of  this  nature 
is  now  being  experimented  with  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  country.  Certain  graduate  students  in  public  administration 
now  spend  a  quarter  in  each  of  three  schools  as  a  regular  part 
of  a  twelve-month  program  leading  toward  a  certificate,  or  a 
master's  degree  after  another  quarter  in  residence.^ 

An  acceptance  of  the  cooperative  principle  by  political  sci- 
ence departments  is  already  evidenced  in  institutions  where  inter- 
departmental and  interdivisional  offerings  are  made  available. 
In  some  of  the  larger  departments  the  potential  political  scientist 
is  now  able  to  gain  a  broad  picture  of  social  organization  through 
courses  in  other  fields  while  gaining  the  specialized  knowledge 
of  government  as  well.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  probably 
gone  further  in  offering  interdepartmental  and  interdivisional  co- 
operation than  have  most  other  institutions,  and  here  there  has 
been  no  weakening  of  standards,  nor  have  its  graduates  in  politi- 
cal science  taken  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  competition  for  occu- 

2  William  Anderson,  "The  Teaching  Personnel  in  American  Political  Science 
Departments,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XXVIII  (August,  1934),  736. 

3  Lee  S.  Greene,  "Regional  Research  and  Training  in  Public  Administration," 
Public  Administration  Review,  VII  (Autumn,  1947),  245-253. 

Also  see  Albert  Lepawsky,  "Regional  Education:   A  Case  Study,"  Higher 
Education,  VI  (Mar.  15,  1950),  161-164. 
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pational  advantage.  New  York  University  also  provides  many 
opportunities  for  crossing  disciplinary  lines,  while  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  worked  out  a  broad  new  program 
in  international  relations  which  will  make  it  easy  for  the  student 
to  take  the  best  of  several  fields  as  part  of  his  program  of  spe- 
cialization. 

Although  some  political  scientists  have  been  alarmed  at  this 
trend,  lest  their  departmental  requirements  be  diluted,  we  believe 
that  the  specialist  in  government  who  has  a  broad  background 
in  other  disciplines  has  a  great  advantage  over  narrower  special- 
ists. The  graduate  with  a  background  of  interdepartmental  study 
fills  the  requirements  which  are  universally  desired  by  employ- 
ers in  all  fields.  The  prospective  employee  must  have  breadth,  a 
trained  mind,  and  a  knowledge  of  a  special  field  so  that  he  can 
be  introduced  into  the  specific  practices  of  his  employment  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Except  in  graduate  teaching,  which 
needs  special  techniques  in  training  usually  not  now  supplied 
anyhow,  most  other  employers  wish  to  provide  for  in-service 
training  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Narrow  specialists  usually  have 
less  value  to  their  employers  initially  than  do  those  with  wider 
training. 

The  alternative  to  regional  or  interdepartmental  cooperation 
is  to  provide  greater  flexibility  and  more  personal  direction  in 
the  administration  of  political  science  graduate  programs.  At 
present,  a  striking  difference  exists  between  theory  and  practice, 
as  revealed  in  a  study  of  catalogue  requirements  for  graduate 
degrees.  Without  exception,  the  doctorate  is  said  to  be  granted 
not  for  so  many  courses  taken  or  so  many  hours  sat  through  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  individual, 
evidenced  by  demonstration  of  a  mastery  of  research  techniques. 
Then,  almost  without  exception,  the  catalogues  proceed  to  in- 
dicate the  specific  fields  in  which  courses  must  be  taken,  or  the 
minimum  number  of  credit  hours— varying  from  a  few  to  40  or 
more— which  must  be  passed,  and  the  time  limits  within  which 
they  must  be  accumulated  before  candidacy  is  authorized.  In 
theory  the  doctorate  is  to  be  granted  to  any  person  demon- 
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strating  maturity  of  judgment  and  scholarly  attainment  when- 
ever he  presents  himself;  in  practice  he  may  not  proceed  until 
formal  requirements  of  time,  study,  and  money  are  met.  Along 
with  the  requirements  for  a  minimum  number  of  credit  hours 
of  a  given  standard  (usually  "B"  or  above),  many  departments 
restrict  the  number  of  hours  which  the  graduate  student  may 
take  in  any  given  period  of  time.  These  range  from  9  to  1 5  hours, 
or  from  3  to  5  courses.  The  underlying  justification  is  that  with 
full-time  scholarly  preparation,  a  student  cannot  treat  his  courses 
adequately  if  he  attempts  to  carry  any  more  than  the  number 
specified. 

Regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  advanced  degrees  offered, 
each  department  has  its  own  ideas  about  what  it  will  require 
the  student  to  study.  Certain  fields  for  course  work  are  required, 
both  for  the  master's  and  for  the  Ph.D.  Catalogue  statements 
vary  from  the  minimum  presentation  of  i  field  to  a  maximum  of 
6  fields.  The  simplest  statement  of  requirements  comes  from  Johns 
Hopkins: 

The  Department  places  emphasis  on  personal  relationships 
and  personal  instruction  rather  than  on  rigid  course  require- 
ments .  .  .  Students  enrolling  in  the  Department  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  a  basic  knowledge  of  political  science, 
economics,  American  and  European  history,  together  with 
such  competence  in  foreign  languages  as  needed. 

Pennsylvania  requires  4  fields  from  a  list  of  20,  while  a  student 
at  Columbia  may  choose  from  23.'* 

With  swollen  enrollments  the  graduate  school  of  today  is  not 
the  leisurely  place  it  once  was.  No  longer  does  the  instructor 
talk  to  a  handful  of  students;  he  lectures  from  a  rostrum  to  a 
large  class  of  mixed  graduates  and  undergraduates.  His  teaching 
burden  is  great,  and  students  sometimes  complain  that  they 
"have  to  get  an  appointment  three  months  in  advance  to  talk  to 

•*  Because  of  the  special  organization  of  the  graduate  faculty,  however,  these 
include  some  that  would  not  be  easily  identified  as  political  science,  in  the 
usual  sense. 
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[their]  thesis  adviser  for  fifteen  minutes."  Signs  of  rebeUion 
against  this  situation  are  becoming  evident  in  many  departments. 
A  reduction  in  the  number  of  course  offerings  is  occurring  here 
and  there.  Many  teachers  insist  that  graduate  instruction  must 
return  to  the  small  seminar  system  of  bygone  years.  Slowly, 
registrations  at  some  institutions  are  being  restricted,  and  the 
personal  touch  is  being  restored.  Instructors  at  these  places,  who 
have  had  years  of  large  classes  to  dull  their  spirits,  are  now  find- 
ing a  renewed  zest  for  teaching.^ 

What  is  a  graduate  degree  in  political  science  worth?  In  a  few 
institutions  some  advanced  degrees  seem  to  be  awarded  as  a 
routine  matter,  while  in  others  the  full  panoply  of  standards  and 
requirements  is  still  expected.  The  granting  of  the  M.A.  degree 
has  seen  the  greatest  deterioration,  for  in  many  places  it  may  be 
automatically  granted  to  anyone  who  completes  the  course  work 
(say  30  hours)  of  a  fifth  year  of  college  with  a  satisfactory  aver- 
age. Other  schools  demand  a  minimum  of  a  full  year  of  advanced 
study,  together  with  a  complete  package  of  quality  of  work 
done,  language  requirements,  and  a  thesis.  This  standard  was 
once  well-nigh  universal.  The  degradation  of  the  master's  degree 
is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  point  of  view  stated  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Higher  Education,  when  it  called  college 
work  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  years 
of  schooling,  and  graduate  work  the  years  in  addition  thereto, 
up  to  the  nineteenth,  when,  presumably,  one  is  a  completely  edu- 
cated person. 

No  master's  degree  should  ever  be  granted  as  a  right;  it  should 
be  earned,  and  the  earning  process  should  include  a  thesis  and 
its  techniques.  If  something  else  is  wanted,  let  a  certificate  of 
completion  of  work  be  granted.  The  master's  degree  should  be 
made  a  real  degree.  If  graduate  work  is  to  mean  anything,  at- 
tempts to  fulfill  standards  should  begin  at  the  very  first  of  the 
graduate  offerings  and  not  somewhere  near  the  end.  One  pur- 

5  Robert  H.  Connery,  "A  Laboratory  Method  for  Teaching  Public  Admin- 
istration," American  Political  Science  Review,  XLII  (February,  1948),  p.  68—73. 
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pose  it  serves  is  as  a  hurdle  for  eliminating  those  whose  capacities 
proved  to  be  overrated  in  the  selection  process. 

The  need  to  insist  upon  professional  standards  is  even  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  doctor's  degree.  There  is  a  grave  need,  which 
is  thoroughly  recognized  in  all  our  leading  departments  of  po- 
litical science,  for  making  the  doctorate  a  degree  which  marks 
a  rigid  standard  of  achievement  at  a  given  point  in  a  person's 
development.  It  should  never  be  awarded  automatically,  or  out 
of  pity,  but  solely  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment.  The  whole 
training  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest  study  so  that  the 
present  suspicion  that  the  work  for  the  degree  stifles  the  best 
minds  and  deadens  the  rest  can  be  proved  wrong.  The  degree 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  ability  to  do  independent,  scholarly 
work.  It  represents  a  reward  for  research  accomplished  and  is  a 
license  guaranteeing  ability  to  go  on;  yet,  in  far  too  many  in- 
stances, the  thesis  is  the  last  writing  ever  done  by  the  recipient.^ 
Any  training  that  fails  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  should 
be  studied  and  reformed.  There  ought  to  be  a  comprehensive, 
cumulative  growth  of  competence  in  the  individual,  from  the 
beginning  of  graduate  study,  that  will  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  professional  life. 

The  Teaching  Emphasis 

Most  Graduate  Students  Becoine  Teachers 

As  in  other  fields,  teaching  is  the  principal  job  of  those  who 
receive  doctor's  degrees  in  political  science.  Ernest  V.  Hollis, 
in  his  study.  Toward  hnproving  Ph.D.  Programs,  tabulated  the 
jobs  of  all  persons  employed  in  September,  1940,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  doctorate  during  the  decade  of  the  1930's  and  found 
that  6^  per  cent  of  all  working  degree  holders  were  teaching  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  that  6  per  cent  were  engaged  in 

6  For  the  record  in  a  related  field,  see  Marcus  W.  Jernegan,  "Productivity 
of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  History,"  America?!  Historical  Review,  XXXIII 
(October,  1927),  1-22.  It  was  estimated  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  recipients 
of  degrees  actually  produced  studies  after  receiving  the  degree. 
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other  educational  activities,  and  that  29  per  cent  were  employed 
in  government  or  business  J  For  political  scientists  the  figures,  in 
the  same  order,  were  72.9  per  cent,  1.5  per  cent,  and  10.3  per 
cent.^  For  those  who  had  received  a  doctorate  in  international 
relations,  the  respective  figures  were  60.7  per  cent,  28.9  per  cent, 
and  10.5  per  cent.  The  higher  proportion  of  those  working  for 
the  government  apparently  reveals  the  greater  professionaliza- 
tion  and  vocationalism  inherent  in  the  latter  degree. 

Professor  V.  O.  Key  of  Yale  University,  while  a  member  of 
the  present  committee,  asked  six  universities  to  report  on  all 
recipients  of  the  Ph.D.  in  political  science  and  international  re- 
lations for  the  years  1934-193  5  to  193 7-1 93 8.®  He  found  that 
there  had  been  1 1 5  degrees  granted  in  the  six  universities  during 
the  four-year  period.  Five  of  the  graduates  were  deceased,  and 
the  records  of  seven  additional  ones  could  not  be  traced.  Of  the 
remaining  103  individuals,  69.9  per  cent  were  in  educational 
pursuits,  62  per  cent  being  in  teaching,  and  the  balance  in  ad- 
ministrative work.  All  but  one  of  those  teaching  were  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Of  the  balance,  17.5  per  cent  were  in 
government  service,  and  5.8  per  cent  were  in  business;  i  was  in 
politics,  and  the  rest  were  in  scattered  occupations.  A  more 
intensive  study  probably  would  not  change  the  percentages 
appreciably.  When  6  or  7  out  of  every  10  students  go  into  one 
occupation— teaching— there  is  need  to  consider  whether  they 
have  been  given  the  best  kind  of  training  for  their  life's  work. 

Teaching  Techniques  Neglected 

Political  scientists  in  general  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  littie 
or  no  responsibihty  for  training  graduate  students  in  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching.  They  apparently  believe  that  as  faculty 
members  they  should  devote  their  efforts  with  respect  to  students 
entirely  to  the  presentation  of  subject-matter  materials.  So  much 

■^Respectively,  9.1  per  cent  and  19.9  per  cent.  See  HoUis,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
8  Ibid.,  Table  VIII,  p.  75. 

8  Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Iowa,  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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is  this  true  that,  of  the  leading  graduate  schools,  only  a  few  have 
made  a  real  effort  to  provide  training  for  the  occupation  that 
most  of  their  graduates  will  enter.  This  failure  has  probably  lost 
many  a  good  scholar  to  the  profession  because,  when  confronted 
with  a  classroom  of  students,  some  new  instructors  have  doubt- 
less failed  to  make  good  and  have  withdrawn. 

When  asked  directly  about  the  matter,  instructors  in  many 
institutions  admitted  that  there  was  a  need  for  training  in  teach- 
ing techniques  for  graduate  students,  but,  because  of  the  ever- 
present  antipathy  against  schools  of  education  which  stress 
method  but  place  little  emphasis  on  content,  these  same  instruc- 
tors usually  said  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
department  of  political  science  by  its  own  members.  However, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  even  confusion 
on  this  point.^*^ 

Several  of  the  graduate  departments  of  political  science  have 
provided  specific  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  field. 
At  the  University  of  Iowa,  a  year's  course  entitled  "Problems 
in  Teaching  PoHtical  Science"  is  offered  by  the  department.  It 
was  first  given  at  the  request  of  the  university  administration 
when  graduate  students  in  the  department  were  unable  to  take 

10  An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  1 34  schools  which  responded  to  the  com- 
mittee's questionnaire  of  two  years  ago  shows  a  trend  which  is  different  from 
the  stated  opinions:  10  schools  left  the  section  on  graduate  instruction  blank; 
47  schools  said  they  had  aids  available  to  help  students  learn  teaching  methods 
on  the  master's  level;  while  26  said  they  had  made  no  provision.  Of  the  schools 
that  had  helps,  13  said  that  the  department  of  political  science  did  the  work, 
while  39  others  said  the  department  of  education  was  doing  the  job.  The  total 
of  52  in  place  of  47  arises  because  5  of  the  schools  said  that  both  methods  were 
used.  For  the  doctorate,  27  schools  said  they  had  teaching  aids,  and  24  said  they 
did  not;  12  of  the  schools  used  the  department  of  political  science  to  furnish 
the  instruction,  and  18  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  of  education. 
Three  of  the  schools  used  both  methods. 

The  most  striking  thing  here  is  that  on  both  levels  of  graduate  instruction 
only  25  schools  said  the  department  of  political  science  did  the  training,  while 
57  used  the  department  of  education.  How  much  of  this  discrepancy  in  state- 
ments made  by  individual  faculty  members  about  what  ought  to  be,  and  the 
formal  reports  of  departments  of  what  was  being  done,  is  due  to  a  feeling  of 
incapacity  to  do  a  good  job,  and  how  much  due  to  a  refusal  to  add  new 
tasks  to  an  already  busy  department  is  not  easily  surmised,  but  it  should  be 
noted. 
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listed  courses  in  the  school  of  education  because  of  too  many 
prerequisites.  The  course  is  entirely  voluntary  and  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  graduate  students.  It  is  conducted  as  a  seminar, 
and  the  members  are  expected  to  teach  some  regular  classes  as  a 
part  of  their  work.  The  director  of  the  course  attends  the  class 
where  the  teaching  is  done  and  makes  his  comments  in  the 
seminar.  The  undergraduates  have  responded  to  the  student 
teachers  very  well.  By  virtue  of  their  experience  with  the  course, 
the  department  at  Iowa  feels  that  it  is  best  to  have  such  a  course 
offered  by  one  person  and  not  by  several  who  give  portions  of 
the  material.  Other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  should  be 
made  elsewhere. 

Cornell  has  a  seminar  for  graduate  students  who  expect  to 
teach.  It  began  in  the  fall  of  1949  and  seems  to  have  done  well 
during  its  first  year.  It  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  same  is  true  of  a  new  course  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  the  instruction  is  being  used  to  see  if  better- 
trained  teachers  may  not  be  the  result.  At  Stanford  University 
a  senior  faculty  member  is  in  charge  of  training  activities  in  the 
department;  the  number  of  graduate  students  being  small,  all 
of  them  serve  as  teaching  fellows;  and  weekly  or  biweekly 
sessions  are  held  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  their 
work  and  effectiveness. 

The  department  at  Minnesota  uses  graduate  assistants  only 
as  quiz  and  examination  aides.  They  participate  in  making  out 
questions  and  assist  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  testing  procedures. 
The  department  has  recently  placed  one  of  its  full-time  staff 
members  in  charge  of  the  assistants.  He  has  mimeographed  cer- 
tain materials  consisting  of  instructions  and  corhments,  and  these 
are  given  to  every  assistant  early  in  the  fall  term.  Regular  meet- 
ings of  the  group  are  held,  common  problems  are  threshed  out, 
and  the  men  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  members  of  a  team. 
Personal  contact  and  supervision  by  the  director  have  proved 
valuable  in  the  limited  field  in  which  the  assistants  participate. 

The  committee  is  also  impressed  with  the  supervisory  system 
employed  at  the  University  of  California  in  connection  with  its 
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beginning  course.  Here  the  instructor,  who  is  also  head  of  the 
department,  meets  weekly  with  the  teaching  assistants,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  their  leader.  The  instructor  invites  criticism 
of  his  own  effectiveness  and  delegates  a  good  deal  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  group  for  suggesting  improvements  in  outline  and 
technique.  It  is  a  vivid  example  of  democracy  at  work,  and  com- 
mon testimony  is  that  the  experience  is  invaluable  to  the  student 
assistants  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  engage  in  such  an  ex- 
perience. 

Generally  speaking,  supervision  of  teaching  assistants  varies 
from  requiring  attendance  at  class  lectures  only  to  weekly  or 
even  biweekly  meetings  where  advice,  instruction,  and  discus- 
sion concerning  the  value  of  subject  matter  are  the  regular 
agenda.  Sometimes,  we  have  discovered,  the  meeting  degenerates 
into  a  formal  session  in  which  the  instructor  issues  what  are 
preemptory  orders  to  the  assistants,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
this  is  not  always  accepted  with  good  feeling.  Great  care  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  make  these  briefing  sessions  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  or  the  students  will  resent  having 
to  take  valuable  time  from  their  own  research  and  study  periods. 

The  examples  just  cited  do  not  exhaust  the  list  but  are  rare 
enough  to  show  that  something  more  is  needed.  Too  often  in 
the  past  there  has  been  little  more  than  informal  contact  between 
the  staff  and  the  graduate  students,  where  the  latter  are  used  as 
teaching  fellows.  While  there  has  been  some  complaint  because 
of  undue  use  of  graduate  assistants  as  "slave  labor,"  this  complaint 
does  not  seem  to  apply  particularly  to  political  science;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  universities  visited  in  the  course  of 
the  present  study,  there  were  rather  few  graduate  students  em- 
ployed in  teaching  capacities. 

Why  Graduate  Training  Is  Neglected 

One  of  the  factors  in  graduate  teaching  is  that  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction  is  offered  by  the  same  men,  often  in 
the  same  courses.  Columbia  University  is  one  of  the  few  schools 
where  there  is  a  separate  graduate  faculty,  teaching  only  on 
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that  level.  Were  it  possible  to  make  this  division  in  every  gradu- 
ate school  it  might  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  instruction 
which  now  exist.  When  the  faculty  member  is  teaching  both 
types  of  students,  enrollments  since  World  War  II  have  given 
him  very  large  undergraduate  classes.  The  routine  of  conducting 
such  a  class  often  defeats  the  needs  for  special  types  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  graduate  level.  It  is  in  these  large  undergraduate 
classes,  through  the  use  of  graduate  assistants,  that  effective  work 
could  be  done  in  teaching  graduate  students  the  techniques  of 
good  instruction. 

Most  political  scientists  agree  that  only  high  quality  teaching 
should  be  done  at  the  undergraduate  level,  both  to  arouse  inter- 
est of  the  students  and  to  prepare  them  for  better  citizenship. 
This  ideal  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  graduate  assistants 
chosen  from  amongst  those  students  who  have  completed  most 
of  their  course  work  and  are  working  on  their  doctoral  disserta- 
tions. Such  students,  carefully  supervised  by  the  course  director, 
would  make  up  in  enthusiasm  what  they  might  lack  in  years 
of  experience.  Such  teaching  and  supervision  would  provide 
valuable  experience  and  could  mean  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess or  failure  later  on.  Such  assistantships  should  be  given  only 
to  those  who  are  planning  to  teach,  and  only  to  persons  whom 
the  department  personnel  after  careful  screening,  have  decided 
are  capable.  A  program  of  supervised  teaching  in  the  depart- 
ment could  be  made  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate 
in  the  case  of  teachers.  A  similar  program  for  research  in  the 
department  could  be  worked  out  for  those  persons,  who,  while 
capable,  lack  the  personality  for  teaching. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  to  tend  toward  the  creation  of  a 
research  degree  and  a  teaching  degree.  Almost  uniformly,  this 
has  been  contrary  to  departmental  policies.  Since  there  would  be 
no  difference  in  preparation  or  work  done,  except  in  these  two 
matters,  comparisons  between  the  two  degrees  would  not  be 
invidious.  Adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be  more  realistic 
and  valuable  than  the  present  usual  refusal  to  accept  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  later  occupational  activities  of  the  student.  It 
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might  also  be  an  answer  to  the  criticism  advanced  in  the  past  of 
a  tendency  to  lower  standards.  One  of  the  most  outspoken  of 
these  criticisms  was  made  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil a  good  many  years  ago.  Its  imphcation  was  pointed  out  by 
WilHam  Anderson  in  his  report  on  political  science  teachers. 

From  another  quarter  has  come  a  different  attack  upon 
the  Ph.D.  requirements  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
enforced.  The  Committee  on  Social  Science  Personnel  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  reporting  in  1933,  ex- 
pressed considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  degree  from  the 
research  point  of  view.  It  traced  the  tendency  toward  mass 
production  of  Ph.D.'s  to  fill  teaching  positions,  with  the 
consequent  standardization  and  weakening  of  the  require- 
ments, the  spread  of  graduate  work  to  an  increasing  circle 
of  weaker  and  weaker  institutions,  and  the  granting  of  de- 
grees to  many  candidates  who  are  not  of  the  first  order  of 
abiUty.  The  degree  was,  in  fact,  the  committee  thought,  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  teacher's  degree  rather  than  a  re- 
search degree.  Instead  of  being  used  to  distinguish  the  more 
gifted  and  productive  post-graduate  students,  it  was  being 
conferred  as  a  routine  matter  upon  increasing  numbers  of 
men  not  of  the  first  order  of  ability  and  not  interested  in 
research,  men  who  wanted  the  degree  only  as  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  college  teaching  faculties. ^^ 

If  the  effect  of  emphasizing  teaching  competence  were  to  make 
the  resulting  product  as  lopsided  as  the  "pure"  research  man, 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  tread  cautiously.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  what  is  needed  is  a  better  balance  of  preparation 
and  equipment  in  the  average  individual.  We  must  work  toward 
better-trained  teachers  and  men  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  as 
creative  in  their  research  and  writing  as  they  are  stimulating  in 
the  classroom.  It  is  a  difficult  combination  but  by  no  means  im- 
possible. The  profession  of  political  science  has  long  produced 

11  William  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  746. 
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such  ambivalent  scholars;  it  is  our  task  now  to  see  that  more  of 
them  are  turned  out. 

Reivards  jar  Effective  Teaching 

More  teachers  might  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  distin- 
guished teaching  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  better  and  more 
productive  teaching  usually  gives  a  man  no  appreciable  status. 
Graduate  schools  and  universities  generally  have  demanded  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  scholars  as  the  measure  of  development 
and  as  the  basis  for  promotion.  Unfortunately,  production  has 
been  measured  in  written  words— the  more  words,  the  greater 
the  recognition.  Too  often  the  presenting  of  the  printed  material 
is  all  that  is  required;  there  is  no  thought  of  reading  it;  and  hence 
there  is  thought  to  be  no  need  to  test  for  quality.  The  time  has 
come  when  effective  and  valuable  teaching  should  be  used  in 
weighing  "production"  to  the  same  degree  as  is  done  in  the  pro- 
duction of  written  words.  Fairer  weighing  of  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  a  good  faculty  man  will  mean  real  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing—the major  reason,  after  all,  for  the  university.  Credit  should 
also  be  given  the  faculty  member  who  makes  available  his  talents 
to  his  community  by  active  participation  in  public  affairs.  When 
the  profession  insists  on  the  whole  man,  and  accords  to  each  the 
recognition  for  his  contribution,  we  shall  see  both  better  teach- 
ing and  fewer  and  better  publications. 

The  committee  recommends  that  if  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  decides  to  make  a  study  of  the  salaries,  pro- 
fessional emoluments,  and  working  conditions  of  political  scien- 
tists, special  attention  be  given  to  the  relative  compensation  of 
gifted  teachers  as  against  those  whose  laurels  have  been  won 
almost  entirely  by  research  and  publication;  and  further,  that  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  explore  the  possibility  of 
granting  annual  awards  to  the  outstanding  teachers  in  the  field  of 
political  science,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Wendell  Willkie  awards  that 
are  now  given  for  excellence  in  publication. 
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Administration  of  Graduate  Training 

Systematic  Recruitment  of  Students 

A  number  of  important  elements  enter  into  the  production  of 
master's  and  Ph.D.  candidates— matters  such  as  recruitment,  in- 
duction, supervision,  course  offerings,  thesis  and  language  re- 
quirements, and  the  like— and  we  propose  to  deal  with  these 
matters  at  this  point,  keeping  ever  in  mind  the  objective  of  com- 
bining skill  as  scholars  and  as  teachers. 

Elbridge  Sibley's  study  for  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil showed  that  political  science  (like  the  other  social  sciences) 
is  apparently  attracting  about  as  high  a  caliber  of  recruit  as  are 
other  fields  of  learning.  To  date,  however,  no  formal  programs 
seem  to  have  been  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
candidates  into  the  field  of  political  science,  and  this  suggestion 
is  one  that  may  well  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association.  The  Association  should  proceed  at  once  to  formu- 
late a  program,  complete  with  suitable  and  effective  published 
material,  which  can  be  used  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  professional  opportunities  in  the  social  sciences  in 
general  and  of  political  science  in  particular.  We  have  to  depend 
upon  so  many  fields  in  the  social  sciences  for  supplementary 
instruction  that  any  program  excluding  them  would  be  both 
unrealistic  and  unwise  on  our  part.  This  informational  material 
could  be  used  in  secondary  schools  and,  with  different  presenta- 
tion, in  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges.  If  the  cultural 
and  professional  opportunities  were  as  attractively  presented  as 
are  the  vocational  advantages  of  the  biological  and  physical  sci- 
ences, undoubtedly  a  greater  interest  and  understanding  would 
be  aroused,  and  possibilities  of  greater  selectivity  would  result. 

Without  a  formal  recruiting  system  the  student  has  to  do  the 
fact  finding  himself,  and  at  the  present  time  this  represents  some- 
thing of  a  serious  obstacle.  Most  college  catalogues  are  formal 
and  uninspiring.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  are  carried  out,  and  eventually 
everyone  finds  his  way  into  college,  every  discipline  must  work 
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harder  than  it  has  in  the  past  to  see  that  it  gets  the  best  of  the 
recruits  for  graduate  preparation  instead  of  a  large  element  of 
mediocrity.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  find  that  every  depart- 
ment interviewed  has  taken  the  responsibility  for  choosing  gradu- 
ate students  as  one  of  its  major  responsibilities.  In  almost  every 
case  the  department  plays  the  major  role  in  determining  what 
applicants  shall  be  admitted.  There  is,  of  course,  an  appeal  to  the 
graduate  dean,  but  the  wishes  of  the  department  are  so  rarely 
disregarded  that  the  appeal  can  be  said  to  have  little  significance. 
In  one  university  no  degree  can  be  granted  unless  the  depart- 
ment's graduate  adviser  is  wilHng  to  sponsor  the  student.  But 
most  students  are  admitted  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  records 
and  certain  supporting  letters,  with  very  few  personal  inter- 
views. Inquiry  has  shown  that  grades  alone  are  an  unreliable 
test  of  future  promise.  Political  scientists,  through  their  famiUar- 
ity  with  the  executive  civil  service,  have  learned  the  same  lesson. 
Accordingly,  if  we  as  a  profession  are  interested  in  recruiting 
personable  teachers  capable  of  ambivalent  work,  it  seems  clear 
that  we  should  improve  our  methods  of  recruitment  and  se- 
lection. 

One  method  of  screening  has  been  the  use  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  Hailed  as  a  great  step  forward  in  adequate 
choosing  of  graduate  students,  the  program  seems  to  have  bogged 
down  somewhat.  Many  schools  either  no  longer  use  it  or  have 
relegated  it  to  the  background  as  only  one  of  several  factors 
for  determining  admission  and  promise.  Other  tests,  such  as  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  developed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
are  increasingly  used  instead.  Since  political  scientists  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  personnel  methods,  we  recom- 
mend that  one  of  the  possible  follow-up  activities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  the  formulation  of  a  constructive  program  of  recruit- 
ment and  selection  for  graduate  students,  keeping  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  continuous  process  of  testing  merit  and  promise  from  the 
time  the  department  advertises  its  wares  until  the  higher  degree 
is  granted. 
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Supervision  of  Graduate  Students 

When  once  a  good  man  has  been  recruited,  what  happens  to 
him  thereafter  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  supervision  he 
receives.  Here  we  find  the  records  of  American  political  science 
departments  diverse  indeed.  Some  departments  admit  all  who  are 
qualified  amongst  those  who  apply,  while  others  set  a  fixed  limit. 
Stanford,  for  example,  limits  the  number  to  around  fifteen  be- 
cause this  is  all  they  think  they  can  take  care  of  and  still  main- 
tain quality  of  supervision.  Departments  report  having  from  one 
graduate  student  to  nearly  a  score  for  each  full-time  faculty 
member.  The  latter  obviously  means  the  inevitable  dilution  of 
teaching  and  supervision,  hence  usually  means  students  less  well 
trained  than  they  should  be.  There  is  no  optimum  number  of 
advisees  for  a  faculty  member,  but  the  consensus  of  those  inter- 
viewed is  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  students  can  be  given 
adequate  supervision  by  even  the  best  of  teachers,  and  that  others 
should  be  allotted  even  fewer.  Since  some  departments  average 
ten  or  more  per  man,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  in  this  area  some  uniformity  of  standards 
should  be  recommended. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin assigns  the  graduate  student  to  an  adviser  when  he  enrolls. 
The  assignment  may  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  student  when 
he  has  an  idea  about  the  faculty  member,  or  wholly  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  department  chairman,  after  the  student's  program 
and  goals  have  been  considered.  This  system  parcels  out  the  stu- 
dents so  that  no  one  faculty  member  is  overburdened,  but  it  does 
leave  unsolved  the  question  of  whether  there  is  any  real  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  adviser. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  member  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  delegated  to  act  as  the  departmental  adviser  to  all 
graduate  students.  A  large  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  this 
duty.  Because  of  his  interest  and  training,  he  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  This  adviser  consults  with  his  colleagues  on  the  pro- 
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gram  of  each  student,  keeps  himself  informed  on  their  progress, 
and  checks  periodically  with  other  instructors  to  secure  their 
evaluation  of  individual  candidates.  In  consultation  with  the  rest 
of  the  department,  he  decides  which  candidates  shall  be  weeded 
out,  which  shall  have  further  testing,  and  finally,  those  to  whom 
the  department  feels  a  degree  should  be  awarded.  This  system- 
atic machinery  assures  each  graduate  student  that  his  program  is 
noted  and  his  deficiencies  are  pointed  out,  and  his  chances  for 
success  are  based  upon  more  than  mere  guesswork.  We  believe 
that  too  many  departments  leave  too  much  to  vague  impression 
and  individual  caprice,  and  that  a  system  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  one  just  described  should  become  more  common. 

Scope  and  Methods  Course 

One  of  the  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  budding  po- 
litical scientists  is  to  provide  a  good  course  on  the  scope  and 
methods  of  politcal  science  as  an  introduction  to  all  graduate 
work.  When  they  enter  graduate  school,  most  students  are  al- 
most totally  innocent  of  a  knowledge  of  just  what  political  sci- 
ence includes  and  of  what  its  methodology  consists.  This  is 
usually  true,  we  find,  even  when  the  students  enter  with  all  the 
prerequisites.  Accordingly,  to  remedy  this  deficiency  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  every  student  entering  graduate  school 
for  training  in  political  science  be  given  a  course  in  scope  and 
methods,  preferably  during  the  first  year  of  instruction.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  indoctrination  course  are  that  students 
are  early  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  and  its  inter- 
relationships, are  thus  enabled  to  get  started  much  faster  than 
they  otherwise  would,  are  provided  with  the  tools  of  scientific 
method  and  a  respect  for  philosophy,  and  are  encouraged  early 
in  their  careers  to  be  systematic  and  rigorous,  attributes  which 
this  field  could  use  more  of  to  great  advantage.  We  believe  that 
such  a  course  should  become  an  inflexible  requirement  of  all 
graduate  institutions. 

Courses  of  this  character  fall  into  two  general  patterns.  In 
some  places  the  course  is  offered  as  a  symposium,  with  several 
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faculty  members  responsible  for  specific  sections,  either  with  or 
without  general  oversight  by  one  of  their  colleagues.  The  other 
method  favors  the  use  of  the  individual  instructor.  We  gather 
that  students  generally  prefer  the  latter  because  it  lends  itself  to 
a  greater  degree  of  integration  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
and  it  is  easier  for  a  single  instructor  to  discover  lacunae  in  the 
student's  background  of  preparation.  Much  depends,  of  course, 
on  whether  the  instructor  is  outstandingly  competent,  has  a 
good  grasp  of  the  entire  field,  and  is  himself  rigorous  in  his 
methodology. 

Despite  the  obvious  need  for  such  orientation,  some  graduate 
departments  have  no  course  of  the  above  described  character; 
some  few  have  such  courses  but  permit  them  to  be  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  total  period  of  residence;  while  only  a  few  make 
it  a  requirement  of  all  entering  students  the  first  year.  One  of  the 
best  of  such  courses,  over  a  period  of  years,  has  been  offered 
at  Stanford  University,  where  the  instructor  has  developed  some 
very  interesting  mimeographed  material.  A  comparison  of  recent 
catalogues  shows  that  interest  in  this  type  of  graduate  course  is 
growing. 

Harvard  offers  a  course  in  scope  and  methods;  Chicago  has  a 
seminar  by  the  same  title,  and  another  called  bibliography  of 
political  science.  At  A4ichigan  all  graduate  students  must  take 
the  scope  and  methods  course  during  their  first  year  of  work, 
while  another  in  bibliography  and  methods  is  required  of  stu- 
dents who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate. 
Northwestern  makes  the  same  distinction.  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin have  long  had  courses  in  scope  and  method.  At  Syracuse, 
an  interesting  procedure  is  followed  by  way  of  having  a  special 
course  in  scope  and  methods  for  each  field  which  may  be  offered 
as  a  major  by  the  candidate;  this  innovation  seemingly  has  been 
quite  successful.  At  Iowa  a  course  in  research  techniques  is 
offered,  which  is  conducted  to  permit  each  student  to  go  his  own 
pace  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  master  the  requirements.  No 
thesis  work  will  be  accepted  until  the  student  has  passed  this 
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course  by  showing  his  proficiency  in  working  out  an  assigned 
class  research  problem.  After  this  task  is  completed,  another 
course  in  bibliography  is  offered  in  order  to  round  out  the 
training.  Ohio  State  and  Pennsylvania  train  their  graduate  stu- 
dents in  research,  and  Columbia  has  its  own  scope  and  methods 
course. 

These  courses  all  differ  in  their  techniques  and  coverage,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  give  the  student  a  varying  degree  of 
competence.  Standardization  is  doubtless  impossible,  even  if 
there  were  many  who  favored  it.  What  the  Association  can  do, 
however,  is  to  urge  graduate  departments  to  make  such  a  course 
available  to  every  student  in  his  first  year  of  residence.  The 
ability  of  its  instructors  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  others 
should  be  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  competence  of  a 
department  to  grant  degrees  is  measured. 

Toward  Unification  of  Content 

What  constitutes  the  core  of  graduate  teaching  has  already 
been  dealt  with,  inferentially,  in  Chapter  V,  which  considered 
the  political  science  major;  hence,  only  a  few  matters  of  applica- 
tion and  emphasis  need  to  be  brought  out  here.  At  both  levels 
there  is  an  advantage  in  reducing  the  number  of  courses  and 
making  those  that  remain  broader  in  scope.  By  reducing  the 
fragmentation  in  instruction,  the  students  should  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  depth  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  their  understanding. 
This  has  been  tried  at  Northwestern,  for  example,  and  evidence 
shows  that  the  system  works.  A  deliberate  program  of  reducing 
the  student  load  per  instructor  was  effected,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  course  offerings  was  contracted.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a  better  integration  of  subject  matter  and  lessens 
the  likelihood  of  repeating  the  same  material  in  a  number  of 
courses.  The  instructor  has  a  far  lighter  load  when  he  prepares 
for  fewer  courses,  and  better  preparation  is  almost  certain  to 
result.  Ten  years  ago,  George  Graham  proposed  this  broadening 
of  courses  as  a  means  of  giving  greater  interpretive  value  to  the 
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student's  whole  program.^^  It  was  also  a  thesis  of  Ernest  V. 
Hollisin  1948.^3 

Historically,  running  all  the  way  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  field  of  political  science  was  characterized  by  synthesis  and 
integration.  As  shown  in  previous  chapters,  it  has  tended  to  drift 
away  from  this  early  standard  and  to  become  fragmented  and 
splintered.  But  there  are  effective  correctives  that  may  be  ap- 
plied. The  general  remedy  is  fewer  courses  and  better  ones, 
along  with  more  emphasis  on  systematic  poUtical  science  and 
philosophical  insights.  There  must  obviously  be  specialization 
if  we  are  to  remain  dynamic  and  virile,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
need  to  give  more  emphasis  to  drawing  the  threads  together  and 
forming  a  strong  fabric. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  profession  who  has  done  much 
worrying  about  the  problem,  and  who  beheves  strongly  in  the 
unity  of  all  political  science,  proposed  that  there  be  a  graduate 
seminar  for  graduate  students  and  faculty  alike.  Here  the  pur- 
pose would  be  to  listen  to  and  criticize  the  techniques  followed 
by  each  student  in  his  research  project.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  dissertation  would  be  left  primarily  to  the  student  as  his 
contribution  to  knowledge.  As  the  members  of  the  seminar  dis- 
cussed and  criticized  research  techniques  from  their  own  points 
of  view,  each  student  would  be  able  to  see  how  unified  the  field 
actually  is.  The  student  researcher  would  gain  a  perspective  of 
the  place  in  the  mosaic  which  would  be  filled  by  his  project.  A 
better  understanding  would  lessen  the  tendency  of  each  special- 
ist to  feel  superior  to  all  others.  The  give  and  take  of  criticism 
might  so  improve  the  standards  for  the  doctoral  dissertation  that 
each  effort  might  truly  be  a  "contribution  to  knowledge"  and 
not  a  mere  completion  of  a  formal  requirement.  For  obvious 
reasons,  such  a  plan  is  more  feasible  in  a  small  graduate  depart- 
ment than  in  an  extremely  large  one,  but  even  in  the  latter  it  is 
believed  that  the  time  and  effort  would  be  worth  while.  Accord- 

12  George  A.  Graham,  Education  for  Public  Administration  (New  York: 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  1941),  p.  no. 

13  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183-184. 
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ingly,  we  recommend  that  this  plan  of  an  all- departmental  sem- 
inar, involving  faculty  as  well  as  students,  widely  be  made  the 
subject  of  experimentation.  The  names  of  several  eminent  politi- 
cal scientists  who  have  used  this  device  successfully  will  be 
recalled  by  many  political  scientists  living  today. 

Thesis  Requirements 

Because  of  the  European  ideas  of  scholarship  which  were  dom- 
inant when  graduate  instruction  began  and  were  being  developed 
in  the  United  States,  all  candidates  for  higher  degrees  were 
required  to  produce  a  dissertation  as  the  proof  of  their  ability. 
The  master's  thesis  was  a  "little"  doctor's  dissertation.  With  the 
weakening  of  the  master's  degree,  mentioned  above,  the  thesis 
requirement  has  dwindled  and  is  nearly  extinct.  Often  no  thesis 
of  any  sort  is  required,  the  completion  of  so  many  "hours"  of 
course  work,  or  the  writing  of  an  essay  or  paper  taking  its  place. 
Requirement  of  a  thesis  for  all  master's  degrees  would  strengthen 
the  degree  once  more  and  provide  either  a  terminal  degree  for 
some  or  good  preliminary  work  for  the  doctoral  candidates. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  recognizes  that  in  some  cases,  be- 
cause of  newer  vocational  requirements,  it  may  be  possible  to 
provide  a  real  equivalent  for  the  master's  thesis  requirement, 
either  in  the  form  of  carefully  supervised  seminar  papers  or  by 
the  completion  of  an  internship  program.  We  take  no  position 
on  this  question,  however,  because  our  basic  concern  is  to  assure 
the  strengthening  of  the  master's  degree  requirement  to  avoid 
its  constant  depreciation,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  progressed 
to  an  alarming  point. 

The  requirement  of  a  thesis  for  the  Ph.D.  is  universal.  Cata- 
logues show  a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  should  be, 
thus:  a  thesis  "showing  power  of  independent  investigation" 
(Syracuse);  of  "significance  and  importance  to  the  candidate's 
field  of  specialization"  (Michigan) ;  a  thesis  "showing  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  a  significant  contribution 
to  knowledge"  (Chicago);  a  "definite  contribution  to  human 
knowledge;  it  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  in  character" 
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(Pennsylvania) ;  "shall  show  that  the  candidate  has  technical  mas- 
tery in  his  field  and  is  capable  of  independent  research,"  must 
also  enlarge  or  modify  what  was  previously  known  (Princeton). 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  idea  of  academic  research, 
as  it  is  conceived  in  most  graduate  schools,  is  suitable  for 
these  purposes.  The  effort  to  keep  the  idea  of  research  un- 
contaminated,  and  to  confine  it  to  a  highly  specialized  kind 
of  inquiry  leading  to  the  discovery  of  information  not  pre- 
viously known  has  forced  the  young  graduate  (who  at  this 
point  in  his  career  usually  has  neither  the  wisdom,  the  expe- 
rience, the  imagination,  nor  the  good  luck  to  seek  and  find 
significant  new  knowledge)  to  struggle  manfully  through 
the  searching  process  and  to  come  up  with  something  that 
can  be  called  new,  even  though  it  often  cannot  be  called  sig- 
nificant. And  in  the  process,  in  view  of  the  months  and  years 
of  effort,  he  has  often  learned  something  that  might  help 
him  in  future  research— which  he  may  never  do— but  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  teaching— which  he  is 
almost  certain  to  spend  his  life  doing. ^^ 

The  thesis  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  research 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  Its  subject  can  range  from  the  least 
important  of  a  whole  field  of  trivia  to  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution of  a  generation.  Depending  upon  how  well  the  student  has 
been  trained  in  research  methods  and  how  much  time  his  adviser 
can  devote  to  criticism,  the  thesis  writing  may  move  along 
smartly,  or  the  candidate  may  fumble  and  stumble  around  for 
months  or  even  years  in  a  vain  effort  to  produce  an  acceptable 
document.  While  the  research  must  be  the  man's  own,  there  is 
need  to  prevent  lost  motion  and  wasted  time— one  of  the  factors 
which  force  men  out  of  graduate  schools  and  make  it  imperative 
that  they  try  to  write  the  thesis  in  their  spare  time  while  teaching. 

This  writing  of  a  dissertation  outside  the  graduate  school  and 

14 Theodore  C.  Blegen  and  Russell  M.  Cooper  (editors),  The  Preparation  of 
College  Teachers  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  July, 
1950)  pp.  78-79. 
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away  from  supervision  is  the  program  followed  by  the  bulk  of 
the  men  who  receive  Ph.D.'s.  In  some  schools  it  seems  to  be  a 
planned  poHcy  to  send  them  out  to  mature  and  to  write.  This 
means  that  frequently  there  is  little  or  no  real  supervision,  and 
often  research  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  best  proce- 
dure would  be  to  require  the  thesis  to  be  written  while  in  resi- 
dence, and  after  course  work  was  completed.  Since  there  is  an 
economic  question  involved  here,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  re- 
quirement would  mean  that  funds  to  finance  the  candidate  would 
have  to  be  found.  Since  most  of  the  students  are  going  into  teach- 
ing, part-time  work  as  apprentice  teachers  in  the  school  where 
they  are  working  would  help  to  solve  part  of  the  problem  of 
money.  With  the  advice  and  supervision  of  his  adviser  close  at 
hand,  the  writing  of  the  thesis  could  proceed  with  less  physical 
and  mental  wear  and  tear  than  is  now  regularly  accepted.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  mental  anguish  of  trying  to  finish  the 
thesis  while  holding  down  a  full-time  job  is  what  has  so  dulled 
the  fire  of  so  many  men  that  there  has  never  again  been  any 
desire  to  write  or  carry  on  research  leading  to  publication.  The 
requirement  of  residence,  with  financial  help  when  necessary, 
could  bring  about  a  resurgence  of  good  writing  and  competent 
workmanship  that  is  often  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence  today. 
Few  departments  fail  to  accept  a  second-rate  thesis  from  a  har- 
ried father  whose  promotion  and  consequent  salary  raise  depend 
upon  acceptance  of  the  thesis.  The  tragedy  here  is  that  no  one 
concerned  is  fooled. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  research 
is  a  secret,  one-man  job.  It  is  widely  believed  that,  by  burrowing 
like  a  mole  and  hoarding  the  stray  nuggets  that  turn  up,  real 
research  is  being  done.  The  time  has  come  for  many  schools  to 
make  use  of  the  technique  of  group  research.  Some  progressive 
departments  now  do  so.^^  With  adequate  supervision  the  group 
project  brings  many  minds  to  bear  on  the  same  problem.  The 
varied  facets  of  the  subject  matter  are  all  examined  at  once  and 
not  seriatim.  Conclusions  can  be  drawn  that  are  no  longer  those 

15  For  an  interesting  experiment  in  this  procedure,  see  Chap.  X,  p.  277. 
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of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  and  the  whole  may  here  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Where  a  research  project  has 
any  value  it  would  probably  be  better  to  give  its  different  aspects 
to  several  researchers  at  once  rather  than  to  assign  portions  and 
pieces  at  different  times  to  different  individuals.  In  tho^  few 
cases  where  the  subject  matter  requires  it,  the  individual  re- 
searcher could  still  produce  the  thesis  himself.  But  by  giving 
some  run  to  the  imagination  of  several  alert  minds  at  one  time, 
the  chances  of  finding  material  of  real  value  might  result  in  new 
concepts  in  the  field  of  pohtical  science. 

Language  Requirements  ' 

In  7  out  of  1 6  representative  graduate  schools,  the  department 
of  political  science  has  no  language  requirement  for  the  master's 
degree.  The  other  9  usually  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  one 
language,  ordinarily  French  or  German.  All  of  the  16  schools 
require  language  for  the  Ph.D.,  and  French  or  German  are  uni- 
versally mentioned.  Others  may  be  required  in  addition,  or  cer- 
tain specified  languages  may  be  substituted  for  either,  and  in  rare 
cases  for  both  of  these.  One  or  two  departments  permit  the 
substitution  of  statistics,  accounting,  or  other  "tools  of  research" 
for  one  language.  The  substitution  of  another  language  must  be 
one  that  is  used  in  the  research,  or  will  be  "useful  to  the  candi- 
date." In  those  places  where  area  studies  are  given  status  as  a  field 
of  concentration,  a  language  from  one  of  the  countries  in  the  area 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of,  or  occasionally  added  to,  French 
or  German. 

Only  in  Yale  and  Princeton,  of  the  schools  studied,  does  the 
catalogue  specifically  state  that  the  language  requirement  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  beginning  or  before  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  graduate  study.  All  other  schools  permit  the  fulfillment  at  a 
later  date.  For  the  doctorate,  the  departments  universally  require 
the  passage  of  the  language  requirement  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  The  language  examination  may  be  given  at  a  period 
just  before  the  preliminary  or  general  examination.  These  prac- 
tices, in  the  face  of  the  requirements,  make  one  wonder  just  how 
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logical  we  are.  Theoretically,  the  language  requirement  is  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  handle  research  materials  in  his  field.  But 
if  the  requirement  is  filled  by  taking  a  "reading  examination"  of 
a  few  minutes  at  or  near  the  end  of  his  formal  course  work  and 
usually  after  a  tentative  thesis  topic  has  been  decided  upon,  com- 
plete with  bibliography,  the  value  of  the  language  to  the  student 
is  at  best  severely  limited.  It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  any 
validity  in  the  requirement  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  at 
the  very  beginning  of  graduate  study.  Surely  the  need  for  a  lan- 
guage cannot  be  chopped  off  in  segments  and  placed  in  specific 
periods  of  training,  that  is,  not  in  formal  course  work  but  in 
thesis  research.  But  even  if  this  could  be  done,  where  does  the 
requirement  fit  in  with  "research"  in  American  pohtical  parties, 
American  public  opinion,  American  political  theory.  Congres- 
sional procedure,  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  many  other  fields?  On  the  other  hand,  what  value  has 
a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  secured  by  a  test  at 
the  end  of  the  course  work,  in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
international  organization,  or  area  studies  in  general? 

In  view  of  the  dubious  results  of  requirements  qua  require- 
ments for  languages,  the  Association  should  take  a  strong  stand 
on  one  of  three  positions.  First,  do  away  with  all  general  language 
requirements  entirely;  second,  require  a  competence  in  reading, 
writing,  and  understanding  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages  as  a 
basis  for  admission  to  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  divisions  of 
political  science;  or  third,  require  a  student  to  give  evidence  of 
knowledge  of  any  language  pertinent  to  his  dissertation  sometime 
before  he  begins  his  research.  If  the  second  or  third  alternatives 
are  adopted,  they  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  not  made  a 
formal  matter  only.  If  there  is  any  value  in  a  language  require- 
ment, it  should  require  comprehensive  understanding  and  not  a 
superficial  smattering  of  knowledge.  But  even  if  either  of  these 
positive  programs  is  adopted  in  place  of  the  present  policy  of 
drift,  there  should  always  be  a  possibihty  of  any  department 
requiring  more  languages  when  they  are  needed  for  comprehen- 
sion of  subject  matter  or  for  research  in  any  field. 
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Conclusion 

The  improvement  of  graduate  instruction  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
greater  effectiveness  in  pohtical  science  generally.  Although  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  our  profession  compares  favorably 
with  other  academic  disciplines  in  the  methods  used  and  the 
results  obtained,  we  nevertheless  feel  strongly  that  considerable 
improvement  is  possible  and  that  some  of  it  may  result  from  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  interesting  and  significant  devices 
being  used  in  some  graduate  schools. 

Political  science  is  getting  its  fair  share  of  promising  recruits, 
but  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  positive  recruitment,  both 
by  individual  institutions  and  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  Graduate  instruction,  both  in  content  and  in  method, 
needs  to  be  still  further  differentiated  from  undergraduate  in- 
struction. If  the  trends  of  recent  years  continue,  the  profession 
must  take  steps  immediately  to  raise  its  standards  of  entrance  into 
the  Ph.D.  status  and  must  do  a  more  selective  and  rigorous 
process  of  training  of  those  best  fitted. 

Some  members  of  the  Association  favor  some  kind  of  an  ac- 
crediting procedure  for  graduate  instruction,  or  at  least  the 
formulation  of  standards  which  the  profession  will  approve. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  reluctance  to  see  graduate  instruction 
still  more  narrowly  confined  in  the  great  universities  of  the  coun- 
try, suggesting  that  possibly  the  smaller  departments  may  be 
well  advised  to  specialize  in  certain  subdivisions  of  the  field  and 
to  formulate  some  kind  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  individ- 
ual graduate  students.  There  is  apparently  wide  support  for  mak- 
ing both  the  master's  degree  and  the  doctorate  worth  more  in 
terms  of  both  requirements  and  evidence  of  future  promise. 

Most  Ph.D.'s  go  into  teaching  as  a  life  work,  and  yet  all  the 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  graduate  schools  are  giving  in- 
sufficient attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  teaching  skill.  The 
committee  does  not  favor  a  separate  degree  for  teachers,  although 
this  proposal  apparently  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  favor  in 
academic  circles  generally.  Instead,  the  solution  would  seem  to 
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be  to  provide  greater  attention  to  the  production  of  effective 
teachers  while  candidates  are  still  in  graduate  school,  combining 
such  expertness  with  a  continued  emphasis  upon  scholarship  and 
publication.  We  have  suggested  methods  of  recruitment,  super- 
vision, and  experience  presently  being  employed  in  various  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  which,  we  feel  confident,  would 
help  to  achieve  this  desirable  end.  We  have  suggested  that  the 
Association  study  this  problem  further,  including  the  relative 
financial  incentives  for  good  teaching,  and  that  annually  awards 
be  made  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  the  area  of  teaching. 

Some  of  our  suggestions  for  improving  the  supervision  of 
degree  candidates  include  the  following:  smaller  seminars  and 
more  individual  attention;  a  manageable  number  of  candidates 
assigned  to  each  instructor;  departmental  seminars  seeking  inte- 
gration and  teamwork;  required  courses,  at  the  beginning  of 
graduate  instruction,  in  the  scope  and  methods  of  political  sci- 
ence; fewer  courses  and  weightier  ones;  greater  flexibility  in 
individual  degree  requirements;  more-  emphasis  on  theory  and 
systematic  political  science;  group  research  by  doctoral  candi- 
dates; more  attention  to  the  place  which  the  thesis  occupies  in 
the  total  Ph.D.  requirements;  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
faculty  for  graduate  instruction;  and  more  attention,  early  in  the 
game,  to  language  requirements. 

We  do  not  assume  that  improved  methods  of  administration, 
in  and  of  themselves,  can  accomplish  miracles.  The  creative 
scholar,  as  both  teacher  and  writer,  has  always  been  something 
of  an  individualist  and  probably  will  continue  to  be.^^  But  we  do 
assume  that  when  an  individual  capacity  is  combined  with  the 
most  congenial  stimulations  the  graduate  schools  can  provide,  the 
end  product  is  likely  to  be  better  than  if  either  factor,  alone, 
were  depended  on.  In  a  sense,  education  is  what  can  be  added  to 
a  man  who  would  have  been  creative  and  effective  anyway. 

16  Gilbert  Highet,  The  Art  of  Teaching  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1950)- 
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A  s  SEEN  in  the  preceding  chapter,  although  most  professional 
/%  political  scientists  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
JL  -■-  time  to  teaching,  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  there  has  been  relatively  little  concern  v^ith  "method." 
The  teacher  of  political  science  has  been  recruited  and  has 
thought  of  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  research  scholar,  and 
only  as  an  afterthought  as  a  teacher.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
shall  deal  with  the  practices  which  have  been  discovered,  or 
which  might  be  employed,  to  make  political  science  teaching 
more  effective,  particularly  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

As  one  first-rate  scholar  put  it  wryly  in  a  letter  to  this  com- 
mittee, "Much  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  slides  in  the  handling 
of  governmental  materials  of  a  descriptive  nature:  graphs,  power 
listings,  financial  figures,  etc.  Not  much  is  done  on  this  by  most 
people,  because  it  takes  imagination  and  gets  no  promotion." 

Dean  Theodore  C.  Blegen  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
a  speech  last  year,  had  to  take  an  imaginary  leap  into  1984  with 
the  aid  of  "a  harmless  looking  pellet"  before  he  could  imagine 
a  headline  which  said  "super  Pulitzer  prize  award  announced  for 
distinguished  college  teaching."  ^  Or  as  another  recent  report 
summarizes  it,  in  response  to  a  question  on  method,  the  answer 

1  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  "Education  Cannot  Stand  Still,"  in  Theodore  C.  Blegen 
and  Russell  M.  Cooper,  (eds.)  The  Preparation  of  College  Teachers  ("Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  Studies,"  Vol.  XIV  [Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Council  on  Education,  July,  1950]),  p.  8.  A  tongue-in-cheek  article  which 
appeared  in  a  professional  journal  describes  an  intricate  scheme  for  teacher 
evaluation  for  promotion  purposes  in  a  mythical  university,  a  plan  which 
needless  to  say  fell  apart  when  an  offer  came  for  Professor  "Z"  from  another 
university.  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  "trade"  that  offers  from  other 
universities  have  remarkably  Uttle  to  do  with  stimulating  teaching. 
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"lecture  and  discussion"  or  "lecture  and  recitation,"  appear  with 
monotonous  regularity  on  the  returns  to  the  questionnaire.^ 

In  general,  standard  educational  practices  of  fifty  years  ago 
still  prevail.  Except  for  the  fact  that  postwar  enrollments 
caused  classes  to  be  larger,  the  instructional  technique  of  the 
lecture  section,  with  the  smaller  discussion  group  or  quiz  section 
for  the  beginning  course  and  the  seminar  room  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced graduate  courses,  is  still  current  procedure. 

There  is  little  or  no  consensus  as  to  other  desirable  methods  of 
instruction,  and  possibly  there  never  will  be  full  agreement.  De- 
spite this  general  lack  of  attention  to  method,  however,  in  specific 
instances  experimentation  has  been  occurring.  The  recent  impact 
of  large  numbers  of  students  has  meant  that  in  some  places  these 
experiments  have  had  to  be  given  up  temporarily;  field  trips  and 
honors  work  have  given  way  in  some  instances  to  the  demands 
of  the  large  numbers  of  students.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
experiments  in  teaching  method  are  still  taking  place,  particularly 
in  institutions  with  smaller  enrollments.  ■ 

Experiments  with  method  have  been  motivated  by  three  main 
objectives:  to  prepare  students  for  active  participation  in  civic 
life,  to  utihze  new  mass  mediums  so  as  to  re-create  in  the  class- 
room the  atmosphere  of  the  living  situation,  and  to  give  the 
superior  student  the  advantages  of  more  stimulating  opportuni- 
ties for  development.  The  great  and  inspired  teacher,  the  one  in 
a  thousand,  does  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  attention  to 
method.  For  the  rest  of  the  profession,  some  concern  with  the 
"how"  of  teaching  can  make  the  political  science  classroom  a 
more  vital  experience.  Dean  Paul  Klapper,  formerly  president  of 
Queens  College,  urges  that  "college  teaching  and  student  Hfe 
would  take  on  a  new  vitality  if  college  teachers  and  surely  all 
campus  'brass'  were  required  to  take  at  least  a  Sabbatical  semes- 
ter for  visiting  sister  institutions  not  less  infrequently  than  the 

2  Thomas  H,  Reed  and  Doris  D.  Reed,  Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Training 
and  Incentive  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  (New  York:  The  Citizen- 
ship Clearing  House,  New  York  University,  1950). 
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Biblical  prescription  of  once  in  seven  years."  ^  The  following 
fragmentary  summary  of  what  is  happening  on  other  college 
campuses  is  offered  as  a  not-too-adequate  substitute  for  political 
scientists  whose  universities  do  not  offer  sabbaticals  for  inter- 
college  visiting. 

Innovations  in  Teaching  Methods 

The  committee  has  received  many  letters  from  department 
chairmen  who  are  coping  with  the  problem  involved  in  infusing 
the  political  science  classroom  with  a  needed  sense  of  reality. 

^Tracticar  Guest  Speakers 

Some  institutions  try  to  achieve  their  goals  by  inviting  labor 
leaders,  politicians,  and  government  officials  into  the  classroom 
for  face-to-face  discussion  with  students.  The  complications  of 
carrying  out  such  a  program  in  a  systematic  way  are  obvious.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  repeat  performances  from  the  prima  donnas, 
while  the  performances  of  some  are  disappointing  in  the  class- 
room. Further,  not  too  many  institutions  have  budgetary  allot- 
ments to  pay  the  expenses  of  speakers.  In  a  handful  of  institutions 
graduate  courses  make  definite  budgetary  provisions  for  such  a 
purpose. 

A  few  classes  in  political  parties  have  experimented  with  am- 
plified long-distance  telephone  interviews  with  political  leaders. 
This  is  a  rather  inexpensive  addition  to  a  budget  and,  if  ade- 
quately planned  in  advance,  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  course. 
However,  most  colleges  settle  for  an  evening  lecture  program 
which  bears  little  relationship  to  the  organized  plan  of  study. 

Field  Work  and  Internships 

Field  work,  as  interpreted  by  political  science  departments, 
runs  the  gamut  from  an  occasional  field  trip  to  the  state  capitol, 
for  example,  to  a  regularly  established  internship  with  some  gov- 
ernmental agency.  Of  the  252  institutions  responding  to  the 

3  Paul  Klapper,  "Problems  in  CoUege  Teaching,"  in  Blegen  and  Cooper, 
op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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committee's  questionnaire,  50  report  that  they  offer  some  kind 
of  field  work  or  job  experience  for  their  students.  Only  14  insti- 
tutions indicate  that  this  is  a  requirement  for  all  political  science 
majors. 

As  examples  of  formalized  internship  projects  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  three  illustrations  are  Usted  below.  The  University 
of  Louisville,  offering  a  program  of  this  variety,  uses  techniques 
which  are  possibly  exportable  to  other  campuses.  Each  senior 
student  who  enters  the  internship  program  is  assigned  to  a  local 
government  agency  and  is  expected  to  work  there  twenty  hours 
a  week.  The  unusual  feature  is  that  the  municipal  budget  provides 
a  code  line  called  "student  worker"  and  provides  an  $8o-a-month 
salary.  The  students  involved  in  the  internship  meet  with  their 
faculty  adviser  at  regular  intervals  for  a  discussion  of  common 
problems  and,  under  supervision,  write  reports  of  their  experi- 
ences. This  internship  carries  course  credit. 

The  internship  program,  as  carried  out  at  Wellesley,  provides 
for  a  noncredit  governmental  job  experience  during  the  summer 
following  the  junior  year.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  make  the  sum- 
mer months  more  meaningful  for  the  advanced  undergraduate 
student.  A  member  of  the  college  staff,  in  residence  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  six  weeks  of  the  summer  program,  arranges  for  place- 
ments with  governmental  departments  or  with  an  individual 
Congressman.  The  work  is  unpaid,  but  the  students  are  expected 
to  keep  the  same  hours  as  the  rest  of  the  staff.  The  interns  meet 
semiweekly  with  the  member  of  the  college  staff  assigned  to  this 
program.  Students  are  expected  to  write  a  report  after  the  job 
experience,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  internship  and  not  on  the 
report. 

The  third  type  of  internship  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
municipal  agencies  is  of  the  variety  which  makes  the  internship 
an  integral  part  of  a  program  for  students  who  are  taking  honors 
work  in  poHtical  science.  The  senior  student  in  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions works  in  a  city  department  for  approximately  ten  hours 
a  week  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A  research  area  is  expected  to 
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emerge  from  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  agency  to  which 
the  intern  happens  to  be  assigned.  The  thesis,  cooperatively 
supervised  by  the  college  adviser  and  the  agency  representative, 
points  up  the  joint  demands  of  university  research  and  those  of 
an  operating  agency;  the  conflicting  objectives  may,  of  course, 
raise  problems  of  their  own.  Each  semester  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  each  member  of  the  class  in  government  ap- 
prenticeship works  two  afternoons  a  week  in  a  city  or  state 
agency  under  the  supervision  of  a  department  head. 

The  formal  internship  has  for  years  been  an  integral  part  of 
several  graduate  programs  in  public  administration  and  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  well  known  not  to  need  any  elaboration.  The 
undergraduate  programs  have  been  sufficiently  recent  and  un- 
reported to  justify  their  mention  here.* 

Courses  in  political  parties  make  more  of  a  positive  demand 
for  student  field  experience  than  do  most  other  offerings  in  polit- 
ical science.  But  even  here,  many  courses  are  taught  in  the  ivory 
tower  of  tradition.  The  Reed  report  of  1950  found  that  in  only 
14  out  of  1 13  courses  in  political  parties  that  it  examined  could 
it  be  said  that  the  laboratory  method  was  used.  These  14  courses 
made  one  or  more  of  the  following  requirements:  Students  are 
expected  to  work  in  party  headquarters,  to  serve  as  checkers  at 
the  polls,  to  attend  congressional  or  district  conventions,  or  to 
demonstrate  some  party  activity.^  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Barnard 
College  are  among  the  few  institutions  in  the  United  States  which 
offer  credit  for  such  work  in  practical  politics. 

A  few  of  the  introductory  courses  require  some  field  visitation. 
In  the  Colgate  freshman  core  courses,  each  student  must  submit 
a  report  of  an  interview  with  one  government  official,  inspect 
one  government  operation,  and  participate  in  a  civic  enterprise. 

■*  George  A.  Graham,  Education  for  Public  Administration  (New  York: 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  1941). 
See  also  Graham's  Problems  of  the  American  Public  Service  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1935).  Also  Joseph  E.  McLean  (editor), 
The  Public  Service  and  University  Education  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1949). 

8  Thomas  H.  Reed  and  Doris  D.  Reed,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-46. 
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Variations  of  this  requirement  are  to  be  found  in  some  introduc- 
tory courses  throughout  the  country. 

Many  political  science  departments  talk  about  the  need  for, 
but  are  bogged  down  by  the  difficulties  in  arranging,  course  field 
trips.  The  following  astringent  note  is  often  heard.  "Observation 
studies  in  the  field  are  highly  valuable  if  not  carried  to  the  point 
where  the  trip  degenerates  into  a  pleasure  junket."  The  returns 
to  the  committee  questionnaire  seem  to  indicate  that  in  political 
science  little  is  done  to  provide  systematic  field  visitations. 

In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  political  science  depart- 
ments rely  for  practical  experience  on  participation  by  political 
science  students  in  campus  political  clubs  and  in  student-life 
activities.  In  one  institution  the  class  in  practical  politics  is  organ- 
ized into  party  committees  which  conduct  campaigns  of  educa- 
tion in  campus  politics.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  used  the  veterans' 
village  which  was  providing  dormitory  space  for  many  of  its 
students  as  a  community  experiment  in  self-government.  Political 
science  departments  encourage  student  clubs  to  organize  sessions 
of  model  congresses,  political  conventions,  and  United  Nations 
meetings.  In  these  instances  political  science  departments  pro- 
vided some  of  the  know-how.  Boston  University  has  its  all- 
university  Current  Aff^airs  Forum  managed  by  students  on  a 
town-hall  basis.  The  question  arises  whether  this  indirect  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  college  can  take  the  place  of  direct 
participation. 

Two  or  three  other  institutions  believe  that  an  important  part 
of  training  for  self-government  consists  in  making  the  actual 
educational  process  more  democratic;  thus,  one  institution  re- 
ports that  it  runs  the  course  "democratically,"  with  students 
submitting  problems  for  discussion  and  participating  in  the  grad- 
ing process.  Student  evaluation  of  teaching  is  reported  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  has  been  tried  sporadically  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  Hunter  College,  Albright  College,  Loyola,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  lUinois,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Virginia  State,  and  Webster  College  in 
Missouri.  Since  1 947  the  United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
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tion  has  recognized  the  need  for  developing  a  program  of  faculty 
rating  and  student  evaluation  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country.  This  Association,  which 
represents  students  in  300  colleges  and  universities,  believes  that 
such  a  program  would  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  educational  commu- 
nity. The  association  regards  faculty  evaluation  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  democratic  educational  process. 

Senior  Essay  and  Comprehensive  Exa?mnation 

Perhaps  the  area  of  least  agreement  concerns  the  use  of  the 
senior  essay.  Professor  George  A.  Graham  of  Princeton  rates  it 
very  highly  as  one  of  the  "most  successful  parts  of  the  undergrad- 
uate Princeton  plan  of  study,"  and  he  reports  that  a  number  of 
the  best  of  these  essays  have  been  published.  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Reed  College  also  lay  heavy  stress  on  the  senior  essay;  other 
campuses  seemed  to  be  less  convinced  of  its  usefulness. 

Part  of  the  success  with  the  program  at  Princeton  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  senior 
thesis  is  allowed  one  hour  of  teaching  credit  each  week  for  every 
four  students  supervised.  Where  supervision  of  the  senior  essay 
is  just  an  additional  chore  for  the  teacher,  superimposed  on  a 
heavy  teaching  schedule,  the  whole  procedure  tends  to  become 
perfunctory. 

A  large  number  of  colleges  which  utilize  the  senior  essay  limit 
it  to  students  who  are  taking  degrees  with  honors.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  honors  work,  where  provided,  is  limited  to 
under  10  per  cent  of  the  student  enrollment.  The  notable  excep- 
tions to  this  may  be  found  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  Kenyon 
College,  Swarthmore,  and  several  institutions  with  small  enroll- 
ments. 

From  many  campuses  in  the  United  States  the  suggestion 
comes  that  the  honors  program  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include 
all  students  who  are  doing  "B"  work  or  better.  Budgetary  diffi- 
culties loom  large,  however.  Several  chairmen  of  political  science 
departments  reported  with  some  chagrin,  although  with  consid- 
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erable  candor,  that  many  students  who  are  capable  of  undertak- 
ing an  honors  program  do  not  wish  to  do  so  because  of  the  extra 
demand  on  the  students'  time  which  this  entails. 

The  use  of  the  comprehensive  examination  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level  has  only  a  few  supporters  at  the  present  time.  A  very 
few  institutions  require  it  of  all  political  science  majors.  The 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Utah  looks  upon  the  comprehensive 
examination,  which  they  require  of  all  senior  students,  as  an 
excellent  teaching  device  in  that  it  makes  it  necessary  for  students 
to  consider  the  whole  field  of  political  science.  This  university 
has  used  the  comprehensive  examination  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  appears  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  more  frequently 
used  for  the  handful  of  students  in  a  university  engaged  in  an 
honors  program. 

Problem  or  Project  Method 

Increasing  use  in  the  classroom  is  being  made  of  the  problem 
method;  this  is  particularly  true  in  courses  in  public  administra- 
tion, but  it  is  also  occasionally  applicable  to  general  American 
government.  For  example,  the  freshman  core  course  at  Colgate 
University  in  problems  in  government  affairs  devotes  a  section 
of  the  course  to  the  problem  of  reorganizing  a  New  England 
town,  replacing  the  town  meeting  with  a  city  manager  or  some 
other  form  of  local  government.  The  students  in  the  class  are 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  mimeographed  material  on  how, 
for  example,  the  town  officers  are  elected,  what  they  are  paid, 
and  what  various  organizations  studying  the  local  town  govern- 
ment think  of  it.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  together  with  re- 
quired readings  on  local  government,  the  students  are  expected 
to  bring  in  a  proposal  for  reorganizing  the  town  government. 

At  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  students  in  the  course 
in  public  administration  were  assigned  the  problem  of  developing 
a  reorganization  plan  for  the  administrative  structure  of  the  state. 
This  was  a  joint  class  project;  each  subcommittee  of  the  class 
made  a  special  study  of  a  particular  administrative  agency  operat- 
ing in  New  Hampshire.  The  individual  committees  then  made 
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their  recommendations  to  a  central  integrating  group  and  sub- 
mitted a  joint  report. 

At  Princeton  the  course  in  public  administration  is  arranged  on 
a  problem  basis,  and  students  prepare  their  assignments  by- 
writing  proposed  executive  orders  for  the  President  on  specific 
issues  or  answers  to  imaginary  proposals  advanced  by  governors 
of  equally  imaginary  states. 

Columbia  University  and  Stanford  have  experimented  with 
the  conversion  of  the  class  into  an  imaginary  government  com- 
mission to  enforce  a  hypothetical  federal  statute  based  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  or  on  an  equally  controversial  law.  The  stu- 
dents selected  the  members  of  the  commission  from  their  own 
membership  and  proceeded  with  the  staffing  of  the  agency  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very 
lively  experience  for  both  staff  and  students. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton  requires  its  under- 
graduate majors  to  take  one  or  more  conference  courses.  The 
course  has  a  limited  enrollment  and  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  one  problem.  For  example,  a  semester  conference  was  held  on 
"Balancing  New  Jersey's  Budget."  A  senior  student  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  the  group  was  divided  into 
commissions  for  the  study  and  drafting  of  sections  of  the  final 
conference  report.  The  students  traveled  to  the  state  capitol  to 
get  information,  and  experts  were  brought  in  to  address  the  con- 
ference. The  final  formal  session  of  the  conference  was  devoted 
to  the  adoption  of  a  report  with  recommendations.  The  English 
department  was  called  in  to  correct  drafts  of  the  sections  of  the 
report  and  to  help  with  the  oral  delivery.  The  conference  device, 
when  well  managed,  gives  focus  to  the  learning  process  which 
most  undergraduate  political  science  classes  lack. 

Project  Method  for  the  Master's  Thesis 

The  Graduate  Division  of  Public  Service  of  New  York  Uni- 
veristy  is  experimenting  with  the  project  method  of  education 
at  the  graduate  level.  Instead  of  students  working  on  individual 
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master's  theses,  each  year  a  selected  group  is  chosen  to  work 
together  on  a  group  field  research  project  under  close  faculty 
supervision.  A  topic  is  selected  annually  by  the  faculty  in  the 
field  of  public  policy  and  administration.  It  is  chosen  with  a 
view  to  affording  extensive  field  study  opportunities  as  well 
as  library  research;  acquainting  the  student  with  basic  research 
techniques  and  the  use  of  various  sources  of  dat;a  and  tools  of 
research;  enabhng  the  student  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  which 
specialists  must  accommodate  available  theory  and  data  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  and  recommendations  within  a  specified 
time  limit;  and  involving  the  use  of  various  disciplines,  namely, 
sociology,  psychology,  economics,  political  science,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  other  fields  which  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the  administrative  process. 

The  project  selected  for  study  in  1950-195 1  is  "The  Impact 
of  Levittown  on  Governmental  Services  in  Naussau  County, 
New  York."  This  study,  as  with  all  studies  now  planned, 
has  for  its  focus  the  central  theme  of  metropolitan  government 
and  economic  life.  ^ 

Case  Material  in  Political  Science 

A  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Littauer  School 
of  Public  Administration  at  Harvard,  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  at  Princ- 
ton,  and  the  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration  at 
Cornell  University  was  organized  in  April  1948  to  collect  case 
materials  in  public  administration.  The  underlying  thesis  was 
that  "case  materials  which  throw  light  on  the  actual  processes 
of  policy  formation,  decision  making  and  program  execution 
are  essential  to  significant  advance  in  the  study,  teaching  and 
practice  of  public  administration." 

Approximately  twenty  of  these  cases  are  now  mimeographed 
and  may  be  purchased  from  committee  headquarters."^  They 

6  This  experiment  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
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vary  in  length  from  15  to  200  pages,  with  about  half  the 
cases  being  over  75  pages  in  length.  They  have  been  tried 
as  basic  teaching  materials  at  both  the  graduate  and  the  under- 
graduate level.  They  have  been  used  during  1949- 1950  at  the 
graduate  level  in  the  course  in  government  administration  and 
public  policy  at  Harvard  University.  At  each  meeting  the  in- 
structor gives  a  fifteen-minute  introduction  to  some  theoretical 
principle,  such  as.  Theories  of  Formal  Organization:  Taylorism 
and  Scientific  Management.  The  discussion  then  centers  around 
one  case  which  particularly  illustrates  the  principle  that  the 
members  of  the  class  have  read  in  advance,  in  this  instance,  The 
Transfer  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  This  case  deals  with  the  con- 
siderations and  atmosphere  surrounding  the  transfer  of  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  which  had  a  long  and  extensive  history. 

At  Princeton  the  cases  were  also  used  extensively  in  the  grad- 
uate course  in  problems  of  administration.  The  class  meetings 
were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  basic  principles  as  they  are 
applied  in  a  specific  case,  the  students  having  read  the  case  in 
advance  together  with  some  general  background  reading.  Both 
at  Harvard  and  at  Princeton  the  instructors  report  student  sat- 
isfaction with  the  case  materials  and  that  from  their  own  point 
of  view  these  cases  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  liveliness  of 
the  student  discussion. 

The  cases  have  also  been  used  with  considerable  success  at 
the  undergraduate  level  at  Bennington  College.  The  cases  served 
to  bring  a  sense  of  reality  into  the  classroom  for  the  undergrad- 
uate, and  an  awareness  that  at  least  the  processes  of  administra- 
tion are  carried  on  by  real  people  with  normal  frustrations  rather 
than  by  unknown  entities  encompassed  in  square  boxes  in  an 
organization  chart. 

The  committee  sponsoring  the  cases  has  secured  reactions 
from  students  and  teachers  in  the  field.  Needless  to  say,  these 
reflect  a  range  of  opinion.  Adverse  comment  has  been  made  as 
to  length  and  as  to  multiplicity  of  ideas  included.  In  answer 

''^  Published  by  Committee  on  Public  Administration  Cases,  3  Thomas  Circle, 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
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it  has  been  pointed  out  that  since  these  are  flesh-and-blood  cases 
taken  from  the  arena  of  events,  they  cannot  always  be  neatly 
pigeonholed  for  teaching  purposes  and  course  logic.  The  length 
of  certain  of  the  cases  appears  to  be  a  handicap  for  some  in  con- 
nection with  the  parceling  out  of  assignments.  To  others  the 
loo-page  length  which  permits  the  rounding  out  of  the  back- 
ground and  allows  the  presentation  of  the  points  of  view  of 
all  the  protagonists  in  a  particular  case  constitutes  the  chief 
charm  of  the  material.  It  appears  to  be  the  present  objective  of 
the  committee  to  use  these  cases  as  the  basis  for  a  casebook  in 
public  administration.  The  above  experiment  has  been  written 
up  in  considerable  detail  because  it  represents  one  of  the  few 
current  attempts  to  get  a  new  type  of  teaching  material  into 
the  college  classroom. 

There  are  some  earlier  case  materials  which  were  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  These  cases  were  so  digested  in  preparation 
and  so  abbreviated  in  presentation  as  to  decrease  the  value  of  the 
sense  of  vicarious  experience  which  the  newer  attempt  would 
appear  to  have  captured. 

Government  Document  Rooms 

Undergraduate  institutions  are  cognizant  of  the  need  for  making 
government  documents  known  to  undergraduates  as  a  funda- 
mental source  of  information,  although  few  have  been  able  to 
implement  their  awareness. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
has  provided  a  separate  large  room  for  government  documents. 
The  materials  are  well  arranged  and  readily  acessible  on  open 
shelves.  Many  documents,  particularly  publications  of  state  and 
local  governments  that  are  normally  hidden  away  in  the  stacks 
of  an  ordinary  library,  are  there  in  full  display.  Students  from  all 
over  the  university  are  taken  on  tours  of  the  room  by  the  libra- 
rian. It  was  reported  that  through  this  simple  device  the  use 
of  such  documents  has  grown  enormously. 
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The  increasing  tendency,  in  the  face  of  large  classes,  to  mimeo- 
graph and  put  in  students'  hands  the  reading  material  of  the 
course,  tends  to  rob  them  of  the  opportunity  to  handle  basic 
materials  directly.  Although  life  is  made  simpler  for  the  under- 
graduate student,  many  basic  values  are  lost  in  this  process. 

Teaching  Procedures  in  the  Introductory  Course 

What  can  be  done  to  vitalize  the  teaching  of  the  introductory 
course?  Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  who  need  to 
be  met  in  many  institutions,  few  of  the  foregoing  experiments 
are  of  much  practical  value.  Further,  in  all  too  few  institutions 
are  any  of  the  following  suggestions  for  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  being  practiced. 

1.  In  some  institutions,  an  experienced  professor  supervises  the 
introductory  course  by  meeting  regularly  with  all  members  of 
the  staff.  To  be  valuable,  such  meetings  should  include  a  discus- 
sion of  course  objectives.  Since  the  majority  of  our  profession 
agrees  that  one  of  our  major  goals  is  the  making  of  more  effective 
citizens,  the  discussion  might  center  around  the  ways  the  intro- 
ductory course  offers  opportunities  for  students  to  learn,  under- 
stand, and  perform  those  practices  which  lead  to  better  citizen- 
ship. Such  supervision  of  the  course  might  include  the  use  of 
evaluation  techniques  to  determine  whether  or  not  course  goals 
had  been  achieved.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  cite  the  experience 
of  Syracuse  University  which  has  for  the  past  two  years  given  a 
pretest  in  its  citizenship  course,  then  used  the  test  again  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  part  of  its  final  examination,  recognizing,  of 
course,  that  any  one  test  can  only  be  a  small  measure  of  teaching 
effectiveness. 

Besides  a  discussion  of  objectives,  such  a  group  might  discuss 
details  of  classroom  management;  some  agreement  should  be 
reached  as  to  methods,  materials,  and  the  criteria  of  successful 
discussions.  Arrangements  might  be  made  occasionally  for  inter- 
course visiting. 

2.  Except  for  the  brilliant  lecturer,  the  one-man  soliloquy  is 
apt  to  be  dull  fare.  The  use  of  the  faculty  round  table  or  public 
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forum,  with  members  of  the  same  department  or  of  different 
departments  participating  in  discussion,  makes  for  greater  stu- 
dent stimulation  than  does  the  straight  lecture  method. 

3.  Occasional  field  visitations,  after  adequate  prior  arrange- 
ment, to  local  political  clubs,  court  houses,  and  municipal  legis- 
lative bodies  are  possible  even  when  large  groups  are  involved. 

4.  The  literature  of  group  dynamics  has  suggestions  to  offer 
political  scientists  interested  in  securing  maximum  student  par- 
ticipation. With  groups  of  100  or  less  the  student  panel  method, 
or  the  division  of  the  group  into  smaller  units  for  work  on 
selected  aspects  and  a  report  back  to  the  class  in  plenary  session, 
makes  for  greater  student  interaction.  The  latter  method  en- 
courages participation  by  individuals  reluctant  to  begin  such 
participation  in  a  larger  group. 

5.  Audio- visual  aids  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  more  effec- 
tive teaching  particularly  where  large  groups  are  involved.  In 
the  next  section  of  this  chapter  more  will  be  said  about  their  use. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  faculty  members  are  reluctant  to  have 
evaluations  made  of  their  teaching.  They  are  even  more  re- 
luctant to  be  judged  by  their  contribution  to  the  introductory 
course  which  is  often  thought  of  as  a  chore,  something  which 
must  be  taught  in  addition  to  one's  favorite  courses.  This  atmos- 
phere is  hardly  one  which  fosters  experimentation  with  teach- 
ing method.  Undoubtedly,  faculty  reaction  to  the  introductory 
course  would  be  much  more  favorable  if  greater  emphasis  were 
placed  on  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  significance  in  the 
departmental  curriculum.  Constant  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  course  in  political  science  that 
many  students  have  the  opportunity  to  take,  and  further  that 
from  this  source  many  recruits  for  political  science  are  secured. 

Audio- Visual  Aids 

To  what  extent  can  technological  changes  in  mass-communi- 
cation mediums  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  ignored  at 
the  college  level,  make  a  contribution?  The  political  science  pro- 
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f ession,  faced  with  the  problem  of  mass  education  at  the  college 
level,  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
the  extended  use  of  such  aids  in  classroom  teaching.  ^ 

Audio-visual  materials  are  available  and  in  standard  use  in 
medical  schools;  teaching  operative  procedures  from  a  televised 
performance  is  a  regular  part  of  the  annual  medical  conven- 
tion. Science  equipment  consisting  of  laboratories,  museums, 
Balopticans,  slide  projectors,  and  motion-picture  machines  are 
standard  for  science  departments  in  colleges.  Even  college  budget 
officers,  immune  to  faculty  pressure  of  various  types,  are  sensitive 
to  the  demands  of  science  departments  for  equipment.  Such 
sensitivity,  how^ever,  does  not  usually  apply  to  the  social  sciences; 
generally  budget  officers  still  have  to  be  convinced  that  social 
science  departments  have  equipment  requirements  beyond  an  al- 
lotment to  the  library  for  nevi^  books. 

The  timidity  of  the  political  science  professor  to  take  on  the 
battle  of  the  budget  is  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  He  may  be 
uninformed  about  the  new  materials  which  are  available.  More- 
over, in  the  last  twenty  years  relatively  few  articles— about  one 
every  three  years— devoted  to  questions  concerned  with  some 
aspect  of  newer  teaching  methodology  ^  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Review. 

Most  important,  however,  many  of  the  visual  materials  which 
have  been  made  for  the  social  sciences  have  been  geared  below 
the  college  level.  There  is  some  feeling  that  until  the  visual  aids 
are  perfected  for  college  consumption,  teachers  are  ill-advised  to 
make  requests  for  equipment.  In  turn,  commercial  producers  in 
the  United  States  naturally  argue  that  until  they  have  some 
assurance  that  there  is  a  college  market  for  audio-visual  media, 
they  can  ill  afford  to  produce  for  this  market  alone.  One  com- 
mercial firm  has  completed  ten  filmstrips  on  American 
government  correlated  with  a  specific  political  science  text  and 

8  Ruth  G.  Weintraub,  "Audio- Visual  Media  and  Political  Science  Teaching," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XLIII  (August,  1949),  'j66--j'j6. 

9  Claude  E.  Hawley,  "Toward  Improved  Teaching  of  Government,"  Higher 
Education,  V  (May  15,  1949),  209-211. 
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designed  particularly  for  college  audiences.  ^^  While  such  film- 
strips  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  accompany  college  text- 
books in  the  natural  sciences,  this  is  the  first  such  experiment 
for  pohtical  science  at  the  college  level.  It  is  far  from  being  an 
ideal  series,  but  it  represents  an  earnest  attempt. 

The  NeiD  York  Times  is  making  available  to  schools  an  an- 
nual series  of  current  affairs  filmstrips,  one  each  month  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  school  year,  each  devoted  to  a  single  topic 
of  importance.  The  titles  so  far  announced  for  the  1950-195 1  sea- 
son are  America's  Responsibility  in  a  World  Divided,  Pivot  of 
Asia-India  and  Pakistan,  Uneasy  Borders  of  Communism}^ 
Although  mainly  used  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  present 
committee  has  received  communications  from  a  few  colleges 
which  report  that  they  are  using  these  materials  with  some 
success. 

Coronet  Films  has  produced  a  series  of  political  science  films 
designed  to  attract  both  the  high  school  and  college  population, 
and  consequently  these  films  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat 
unsophisticated  in  terms  of  college  audiences.  This  company 
called  on  members  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
to  act  as  consultants  for  individual  films. 

Great  Britain  has  made  much  more  progress  in  developing  the 
type  of  adult  film  which  makes  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  political  science.  These  films  are  usually  made  by 
private  companies,  with  a  government  subsidy  at  the  request 
of  a  ministry.  Many  of  these  are  available  for  distribution  in 
the  United  States  through  regional  offices  of  the  British  Informa- 
tion Services  and  through  many  private  sources.  ^^ 

10  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  ten  filmstrips  are: 
The  Constitution;  The  Federal  System— Part  I;  The  Federal  System— Part  II; 
Political  Parties  and  Elections;  Congress:  Organization  and  Procedure;  The 
President:  Office  and  Powers;  Federal  Court  System;  Public  Administration; 
Federal  Finance;  and  Foreign  Relations. 

11  "Film  Strip"  (New  York:  New  York  Times  Office  of  Educational  Activi- 
ties). The  venture  is  being  run  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  strips  are  35  mm., 
designed  for  standard  filmstrip  projectors. 

12  British  Information  Services:  New  York;  Chicago;  Washington,  D.C.;  San 
Francisco. 
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The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
have  released  a  series  of  three  films  which  have  captured 
on-the-spot  discussions  in  three  college  classrooms.  One  of  these 
films  shows  how  discussion  techniques  may  be  utilized  by  the 
social  sciences.  Although  designed  primarily  for  use  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by  individuals 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  college  teaching.  They  are 
available  for  general  distribution. 

Political  Science  Department  Inventories 

Our  committee  asked  departments  of  political  science  through- 
out the  United  States  to  take  stock  of  their  offerings  and  to  report 
on  many  phases  of  their  work,  including  their  use  of  audio-visual 
material.  Returns  from  252  institutions  which  offer  political 
science  majors  suggest  a  few  generalizations  on  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids.  The  following  are  answers  to  specific  questions: 

Has  your  department  made  any  teaching  aids}  Of  the  252 
institutions  which  answered  the  questionnaire,  62  said  they  were 
making  some  of  their  own  teaching  aids;  of  these,  39  reported 
that  they  constructed  their  own  charts,  and  10  had  made  re- 
cordings which  they  were  using.  Beloit  College  wrote  that  it 
makes  wire  recordings  of  radio  broadcasts  and  interviews  with 
government  officials.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  reports  that  it  does  the 
same  for  significant  radio  speeches.  Tape  recordings  of  party 
conventions  were  made  and  used  in  classes  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
Seneca.  The  University  of  Michigan,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Akron  reported  making  their  own 
films.  ^^  The  other  190  institutions  either  said  that  they  made 
no  teaching  aids  or  they  ignored  the  question  altogether. 

What  titles  of  films  have  been  found  to  be  especially  useful? 
Names  of  films  or  filmstrips  which  they  had  found  especially 
useful  in  the  teaching  of  political  science  were  listed  by  45  of 

13  Also  note  "Special  Report:  Film  Production  in  U.  S.  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities," See  and  Hear,  IV  (April,  1949). 
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the  252  institutions;  the  74  titles  they  Hsted  are  given  below.  ^* 
Contrary  to  expectation,  there  appears  to  be  no  consensus  on  the 
films  designated  as  useful.  For  example,  three  or  more  institutions 
used  each  of  the  following  films:  General  Election;  The  City; 
Hoiv  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law;  Our  Bill  of  Rights;  and  The  River; 
only  one  or  at  the  most  two  used  each  of  the  other  films. 

What  recordings  have  been  used?  There  were  27  institutions 
using  an  occasional  recording  in  the  classroom;  1 3  of  these  used 


Americans  All 

The  American  Way 

Arteries  of  the  City 

Atom.  Bomb  Test— Bikini  Island 

Building  Americans  Houses 

Causes  and  l?rrmediate  Effects 

of  the  First  World  War 
Chronicles  of  America  (Yale) 
Children  of  the  City 
The  City 

City  Water  Supply 
Congressional  Procedures 
Control  of  AtoTnic  Energy 
Declaration  of  Independence 
Democracy 
Despotism 

Distributing  Americans  Goods 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Foundation  for  Peace 
English  Criminal  Justice 
Everyman's  Empire 
General  Election 
Grasslaiids 
Growth  of  Cities 
Health  and  Cycle  of  Water 
Highlights  of  the  United 

Nations  Year  (ip^j-ip^S) 
How  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law 
How  We  Elect  Our  Representatives 
In  Common  Cause 
Indonesian  Story 
International  Control  of 

Atomic  Energy 
Japan  on  the  Road  to  Democracy 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Meet  Your  Federal  Government 
Naples 


The  National  Government 

Now  the  Peace 

One  World  or  None 

One  WoHd  Story 

Our  Bill  of  Rights 

Our  Constitution 

Our  Louisiana  Purchase 

Our  Monroe  Doctrine 

Our  National  Government 

Paris 

Pennsylvania  Local  Government  in 

Action 

Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Personnel  Selection 

Planning— T oledo  Tomorrow 

The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains 

Political  Parties 

Powers  of  Congress 

Power  on  the  Land 

Property  Taxation 

The  Proud  City 

Public  Opinion 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Nazi  Empire 

The  River 

Serving  Other  People 

Shelter 

Shrine  of  a  Natiofi 

State  Legislature 

Summer  Storm 

Supreme  Court  Reporting 

TV  A 

Versailles  and  After 

Waste  Disposal 

Westtninster  Abbey 

We  Are  Brothers 

Woodrow  Wilson 

World  of  Plenty 

You,  the  People 
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a  recording  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1948, 
8  the  commercial,  "I  Can  Hear  It  Now,"  a  series  of  recordings 
of  speeches  which  made  history  during  the  New  Deal  period  and 
the  crisis  of  World  War  II.  One  institution  used  the  University 
of  Chicago's  "Post-War  World  Series";  another  a  recording 
called  "You  Are  There." 

Are  projection  equipment  and  space  readily  available?  Appar- 
ently, there  is  projection  equipment  available  for  use  in  approxi- 
mately 67  per  cent  of  the  institutions  reporting;  over  one  half 
of  the  colleges  indicate  that  both  equipment  and  adequate  space 
are  available  should  the  political  science  department  wish  to  use 
them.  A  little  under  40  per  cent  of  the  institutions  reporting  say 
that  they  use  audio-visual  aids  in  one  or  more  political  science 
courses;  charts  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned  item. 

Except  for  the  use  of  charts,  audio-visual  materials  are  stiU 
used  spasmodically  by  political  science  teachers.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  growing  indication  that  the  basic  course  in  American 
government,  courses  in  political  parties  and  public  opinion,  and 
in  international  law  and  relations  are  extending  their  use  of  these 
teaching  aids. 

In  39  courses  in  public  opinion  and  political  parties  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  radio  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  class- 
room instruction,  and  in  almost  as  many  courses  in  pohtical 
parties  recordings  are  similarly  used.  An  increasing  use  of  films, 
filmstrips,  and  the  radio  is  found  in  college  courses  in  international 
relations.  Films,  radio,  and  recordings  are  employed  in  the  basic 
course  in  American  government  in  scattered  institutions. 

The  recorder  seems  to  provide  a  flexible  teaching  aid  which 
ought  to  be  extremely  useful  for  the  college  teacher  of  political 
science,  particularly  for  courses  in  political  parties  and  interna- 
tional relations.  It  occupies  little  space,  can  be  kept  in  the  class- 
room, and  can  be  used  as  easily  by  the  teacher  as  can  a  map.  It 
would  be  invaluable  for  the  instructor  to  be  able  to  pick  up  parts 
of  speeches  which  are  broadcasts  from  party  conventions,  legisla- 
tive halls,  and  United  Nations  sessions.  These  could  then  be  played 
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back  in  the  classroom,  or  students  might  be  sent  to  hear  them  in 
the  hbrary.  The  recorder  has  been  used  to  pick  up  a  classroom 
discussion  of  a  question  and  then  played  back  for  further  analysis. 
In  one  institution  it  is  being  used  in  a  course  in  American  political 
thought.  The  professor  has  made  recordings  of  the  salient 
language  of  a  political  philosopher  or  of  a  Supreme  Court  case 
report,  and  this  is  played  back  at  the  psychological  moment  in 
the  discussion. 

Recorders  on  the  market  are  of  three  types:  disc,  tape,  and 
the  wire  variety.  The  disc  type  is  the  most  expensive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  upkeep  because  it  requires  an  investment 
in  blank  discs  for  purposes  of  recording.  It  also  envisages  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  expertise  in  making  the  recordings.  Both  the 
wire  and  tape  variety  require  less  skill.  Each  of  the  above  pro- 
duces records  that  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
If,  however,  the  recordings  are  not  desired  to  be  permanent  in 
the  wire  and  tape  variety,  the  impression  may  be  eradicated  and 
the  material  can  be  used  over  and  over.  ^^ 

Audio-visual  devices  which  promise  to  be  useful  in  tomorrow's 
college  classroom  are  being  released.  These  provide  for  direct 
projection  of  television  on  a  life-sized  screen  which  can  be  com- 
fortably viewed  by  large  audiences.  It  could  be  used  for  bringing 
legislative  inquiries,  party  conventions,  the  opening  of  Congress, 
and  inaugurals  into  the  classroom. 

In  general,  the  lack  of  use  of  audio-visual  aids  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  dearth  of  information  about  materials,  to  a  feeling  that  these 
are  teaching  gadgets  which  have  no  place  at  the  college  level, 
to  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  worth  the  effort  involved  and,  finally, 
to  a  lack  of  equipment  and  space. 

15  Disc  Recorders  "K-io,"  and  "Y-5,"  Presto  Recording  Corporation,  P.  O. 
Box  500,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Soundmirror  Magnetic  Tape  Recorder  "BK-411,"  Magnetic  Recorders  Co., 
30  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Portable  Tape  Recorder  "BK-443P,"  Brush  Development  Co.,  3405  Perkins 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Magnetic  Twin-Trax'  Tape  Recorder,  Amplifier  Corporation  of  America, 
398  BroadM^ay,  New  York. 
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University  Frogra?n  for  Audio-Visual  Services 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  program  of  general  institutional 
servicing  is  the  one  offered  by  the  Audio- Visual  Education  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Its  purpose  is  to  procure, 
produce,  and  make  available  to  both  campus  and  off-campus 
groups  all  the  known  audio-visual  materials  of  instruction.  It 
also  operates  as  a  service  and  information  center  on  audio-visual 
procedures  for  the  whole  institution.  The  Center  reports  that  it 
now  owns  many  separate  films,  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  The  University  also  has  an  extensive  collection  of  film- 
strips  and  is  considering  the  possible  addition  of  a  tape  recording 
library.  The  Center  cooperates  in  the  recording  of  broadcasts 
which  staff  members  want  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  lends 
its  equipment  and  materials  to  instructional  departments.  The 
Director  of  the  Center  considers  that  the  political  science  pro- 
fession has  so  far  missed  its  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  suitable  visual  materials  to  be  used  in  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction. 

Indiana  University  should  also  be  mentioned  for  its  extensive 
audio-visual  center. 

A  note  of  caution  should  be  uttered— the  mere  fact  of  central 
services  does  not  guarantee  their  use.  All  too  often  instructional 
departments  cannot  afford  the  rental  charges  of  their  own  audio- 
visual centers.  If  a  program  of  audio-visual  instruction  is  to  be 
encouraged,  it  must  be  centrally  financed. 

A  College  Program 

Since  data  on  visual  aids  at  the  college  level  are  meager,  the 
committee  is  reporting  in  some  detail  an  experiment  being  con- 
ducted in  one  of  the  colleges  facilitating  the  use  and  integration 
of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  teaching  of  poHtical  science  and 
the  social  sciences  generally. 

At  this  institution,  Hunter  College,  a  small  committee,  made 
up  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  social  sciences,  agreed  to 
pool  its  resources  and  made  a  joint  budget  request.  Expenditures 
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involved  the  cost  of  two  i6-mm.  projection  machines/^  a  koda- 
scope  for  the  projection  of  filmstrips,"  two  projection  screens/^ 
dark  shades  for  classrooms,  funds  for  subscription  to  basic  maga- 
zines and  guides/^  and  a  small  sum  for  film  rentals,  for  the  pur- 

i^Amprosound  Premier  "30,"  Ampro  Corporation,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  . 

Bell  and  Howell  Filmsound  "185,"  Bell  and  Howell,  7100  McCormick  Road, 
Chicago. 

Both  these  machines  have  proved  very  satisfactory  in  operation.  Other 
standard  projectors  are  the  RCA  "400"  and  the  Natco  "3030." 

1''' S.V.E.  Tri-purpose  Slide  Projector,  with  or  without  new  feeding  device. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  513  West  166th  St.,  New  York.  Other  standard 
machines  are:  Bell  and  Howell  Duo-Master  and  Ampro  Corp.  30-D. 

18  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Da-Lite 
Screen  Co.,  Inc.,  2711-23  N.  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago. 

^^  Selected  Educational  Motion  Pictures  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  1942).  (Detailed  content  descriptions,  the  full  title,  length, 
and  sources  are  given  for  nearly  500  i6-mm.  films.) 

Audio- Visual  Committee  of  the  California  School  Supervisors  Association, 
Sources  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Equipment  (Sacramento,  CaUf.:  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  1948,  mimeographed).  (Sources  for 
i6-mm.  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  and  slides;  also  for  catalogues,  periodicals, 
equipment,  and  charts.) 

Educational  Film  Guide  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1950). 
(Most  complete  catalogue  of  educational  films  available.  Gives  producer,  price, 
level  of  film,  and  description.  Films  are  classified  for  easy  reference  by  title  or 
subject  matter.) 

Educational  Screen  (Pontiac,  lU.:  Educational  Screen,  Inc.).  (Magazine 
devoted  to  audio-visual  materials.  Teacher  evaluation  of  new  films,  literature 
on  visual  instruction.) 

A  Partial  List  of  i6-mm.  Film  Libraries  (Washington,  D.C.:  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Office  of  Education  Visual  Aids  Section,  April,  1948). 

Filmstrip  Guide  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1950).  (This 
annual  catalogue  does  for  filmstrips  what  the  Educational  Film  Guide  does  for 
films.) 

Library  of  Congress,  Guide  to  United  States  Motion  Pictures,  I  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  June,  1947).  (Titles,  length,  and  date 
of  films  produced  by  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  government.) 

WiUiam  H.  Hartley,  Selected  Films  for  American  History  and  Problems 
(New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940).  (Handbook  for 
use  in  American  history,  problems  of  democracy,  civics,  geography,  and  fusion 
courses.  Gives  directions  for  obtaining,  evaluating,  and  utilizing  educational 
films.  Also  gives  a  catalogue  of  most  useful  films  in  these  fields.) 

United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information,  United  Nations  i6-mm. 
Films  and  Filmstrips  (Lake  Success,  N.Y.:  United  Nations).  (Films  and  film- 
strips  produced  by  the  United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information.) 

Blue  Book  of  iS-rrtm.  Films  (Annual  publication  of  Educational  Screen,  Inc.). 
(Alphabetical  index  to  films,  to  film  subject  listings,  and  to  producers  and 
distributors.) 
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chase  of  filmstrips,  for  the  manufacture  of  sUdes,  and  for  the  raw 
materials  used  in  making  charts  and  graphs.  Film  equipment  for 
the  making  of  slides  was  borrowed  from  the  better-equipped 
science  departments. 

The  only  request  for  personnel  was  for  a  laboratory  assistant 
to  service  the  program  for  all  interested  faculty  members  of  the 
various  social  science  departments.  The  first  job  of  the  assistant 
was  to  compile  a  card  index  of  all  available  films  and  filmstrips 
for  department  members  to  consult.  Catalogues  were  secured 
from  the  major  film  sources  throughout  the  United  States.^" 

Next,  previews  were  arranged  at  which  groups  of  films 
were  shown  to  staff  members.  If  films  are  secured  on  a  rental 
basis,  or  if  they  are  loaned  free  of  charge,  they  have  to  be  booked 
in  advance;  and  thus  instructors  have  to  be  able  to  say  with  some 
definiteness  on  what  particular  day  they  will  require  the  films.  At 
first,  this  caused  some  consternation,  but  gradually  staff  members 
adjusted  to  advance  planning.  Several  times  a  semester  the  labora- 
tory assistant  sends  a  list  of  new  films  to  departmental  members. 
If  they  are  at  all  interested  in  the  new  listing,  they  request  pre- 
views. All  the  unattractive  but  necessary  details  of  booking  films, 
having  them  available  for  the  hour  the  professor  wants  them, 
and  running  the  machine  is  handled  by  the  laboratory  assistant 
or  by  undergraduates.  Each  semester  more  use  is  being  made  of 
the  services  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  by  staff  members 
in  the  several  social  science  departments,  and  a  consensus  is  devel- 
oping as  to  the  most  useful  films  or  filmstrips.  As  funds  become 
available,  the  best  are  gradually  being  purchased. 

At  present  it  would  appear  that  the  most  useful  films  for  poHti- 
cal  science  are  those  which  come  from  British  sources.  If  one 
were  to  single  out  any  one  film  for  review,  one  could  hardly  do 
better  than  select  General  Election  for  special  mention. 

This  documentary  film,  photographed  in  the  constituency  of 
Kettering,  England,  during  the  general  election  of  1945,  begins 
with  the  formal  proposal  of  the  candidates  and  ends  after  the 

20  For  list  of  major  i6-mm.  film  libraries  in  the  United  States,  see  American 
Political  Science  Review,  XLIII  (Aug.,  1949),  771-73. 
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ballots  are  counted  and  the  member  is  declared  elected.  During 
the  twenty  minutes  that  the  film  runs,  campaign  headquarters 
are  visited,  campaign  literature  is  analyzed,  and  candidates  are 
heard  talking  to  their  constitutents  on  the  issues.  This  film  fur- 
nished an  excellent  setting  for  a  discussion  contrasting  British  and 
American  campaign  techniques.  Comparable  material  would  nor- 
mally require  a  2 -hour  lecture  or  discussion  and  then  would 
undoubtedly  not  be  so  vividly  done. 

An  American-made  film  which  has  been  used  effectively  in 
courses  on  legislation  and  in  state  and  local  government  carries 
the  title  of  State  Legislature.  The  Wisconsin  state  legislature  is 
used  as  a  backdrop  for  a  case  study;  the  story  of  a  bill  is  told  from 
its  prenatal  history  through  passage  and  finally  until  it  is  tested 
in  the  courts.  A  committee  hearing,  the  lobby  in  action,  and  the 
operation  of  machine  voting  are  effectively  portrayed.  This  film 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  classes  which  are  too  far  away  from 
the  state  capitol  to  make  a  visit  practicable. 

A  listing  of  other  films  which  have  been  used  in  this  institution 
in  political  science  courses,  together  with  descriptive  data,  can 
be  found  in  a  recent  article  in  the  American  F clitic al  Science 
Revieiv.^^  In  addition,  this  article  contains  fairly  detailed  infor- 
mation about  sources,  rentals,  and  purchase  costs.  This  informa- 
tion was  included  because  preliminary  returns  from  the  commit- 
tee's questionnaire  indicated  that  there  is  considerable  haziness 
about  the  mere  mechanics  of  obtaining  films. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  if  these  bibliographical  items  arouse 
some  interest,  the  American  Political  Science  Revieiv  might  con- 
sider adding  to  its  "Book  Reviews  and  Notices"  section  a  periodic 
report  devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  new  films,  filmstrips,  and  other 
audio-visual  aids. 

As  has  been  noted  before  in  the  pages  of  the  Revieiv,  "In  the 
long  run,  successful  use  of  films  in  political  science  will  depend 
upon  the  production  of  films  specifically  designed  to  meet  our 
needs;  and  this  is  an  undertaking  which  the  American  Political 

21  For  list  of  films  used,  see  ibid.,  p.  773. 
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Science  Association  might  well  sponsor."  ^^  Short  of  that,  films 
and  filmstrips  can  be  expected  from  the  various  university  centers 
engaged  in  film  production,  from  British  sources,  from  the 
United  Nations  film  division,  and  from  commercial  companies 
in  this  country,  as  soon  as  a  college  market  seems  at  all  assured. 

There  is  no  suggestion  from  any  source  that  the  political  sci- 
ence teacher  spotlight  methodology  and  thus  lessen  his  zeal  for, 
or  concentration  on,  subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ought 
not  to  ignore  the  developments  in  improved  methods  of  commu- 
nication. They  are  not  being  ignored  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
pure  sciences.  Moreover,  in  political  science  the  improved  medi- 
ums permit  large  numbers  of  students  to  see  and  to  hear  their 
government  in  action.  While  no  one  would  argue  that  it  would 
not  be  more  profitable  to  assign  each  student  in  a  course  in 
legislation  to  assist  the  legislator  from  his  district,  the  realities 
make  this  impossible.  Good  audio-visual  materials  should  prove 
a  valuable  substitute. 

Conclusion 

The  personnel  of  political  science  departments  should  analyze 
the  possibilities  of  the  effectiveness  of  audio-visual  equipment 
and  materials  for  their  needs.  Then  they  ought  to  convince  col- 
lege budget  officers  that  they  are  entitled  to  equipment  and 
laboratory  assistance  in  much  the  same  way  that  this  need  is  taken 
for  granted  by  science  departments. 

The  American  PoHtical  Science  Association,  with  foundation 
assistance,  might  assume  the  responsibility  of  sponsoring  the  pro- 
duction of  films  and  recordings  which  would  capture  for  the 
classroom  political  events  of  real  significance,  for  example,  well- 
edited  films  dealing  with  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions and  the  1952  campaign.  This  is  an  immediate  need  and 
a  "must."  The  responsibihty  for  the  preservation  of  the  record 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  haphazard  interests  of  commercial 
companies. 

22  John  D.  Millett,  "The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Political  Science  Teaching," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XLI  (June,  1947),  526, 
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The  American  Political  Science  Review  might  reserve  space 
for  short  descriptions  of  new  audio-visual  mechanisms  and  for 
materials  which  have  possibilities  for  service  to  the  teachers  of 
political  science.^^ 

With  reference  to  teaching  methods  in  general,  two  sugges- 
tions may  be  underscored.  First,  the  editorial  board  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Revieiv  might  consider  the  proposal 
to  reserve  space  for  occasional  short  notes  on  an  experience  of  a 
particular  college  with  a  new  teaching  device;  this  would  tend 
to  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  the  membership.  And, 
finally,  departments  of  pohtical  science,  from  enough  parts  of 
the  country  to  make  the  committee  take  cognizance  of  the  devel- 
opment, have  used  the  device  of  informal  departmental  surveys 
at  irregular  intervals.  These  are  usually  undertaken  by  professors 
from  other  institutions  on  leave  of  absence  who  are  called  in  to 
survey  the  course  offerings  and  to  visit  with  the  staff.  Such  visits 
might  be  facilitated  in  the  future  through  the  utihzation  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Association.  A  panel  of  names  might 
even  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  college  departments  feeling  the  need  for  such  assistance 
might  be  aided  in  using  such  available  persons.  This  would  not 
only  provide  a  fresh,  outside  viewpoint,  which  is  always  helpful; 
it  might  have  the  concrete  effect  of  supplying  a  basis  for  action 
on  budget  requests  for  additional  personnel  and  equipment  or 
for  improving  library  facilities,  because  it  would  afford  deans 
and  college  presidents  counsel  which  was  at  once  expert  and 
impartial. 

23  See  also  the  regular  feature  of  the  periodical.  Social  Education  (published 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.),  entitled 
"Sight  and  Sound  in  Social  Studies,"  by  William  H.  Hartley. 
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